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Mrs. PACKLETIDE’S 
TIGER 


by SAKI 


T was Mrs. Packletide’s pleasure and intention that 
I she should shoot a tiger. Not that the lust to kill had 

suddenly descended on her, or that she felt that she 
would leave India safer and more wholesome than she 
had found it, with one fraction less of wild beast per mil- 
lion of inhabitants. The compelling motive for her sud- 
den deviation towards the footsteps of Nimrod was the 
fact that Loona Bimberton had recently been carried 
eleven miles in an aeroplane by an Algerian aviator, and 
talked of nothing else; only a personally procured tiger- 
skin and a heavy harvest of Press photographs could suc- 
cessfully counter that sort of thing. Mrs. Packletide had 
already arranged in her mind the lunch she would give at 
her house in Curzon Street, ostensibly in Loona Bimber- 
ton’s honour, with a tiger-skin rug occupying most of the 
foreground and all of.the conversation. She had also al- 
ready designed in her mind the tiger-claw brooch that she 
was going to give Loona Bimberton on her next birthday. 
In a world that is supposed to be chiefly swayed by hunger 
and by love Mrs. Packletide was an exception; her move- 
ments and motives were largely governed by dislike of 
Loona Bimberton. 

Circumstances proved propitious. Mrs. Packletide had 
offered a thousand rupees for the opportunity of shooting 
a tiger without overmuch risk or exertion, and it so hap- 
pened that a neighbouring village could boast of being the 
favoured rendezvous of an animal of respectable antece- 
dents, which had been driven by the increasing infirmities 
of age to abandon game-killing and confine its appetite to 
the smaller domestic animals. ‘The prospect of earning 
the thousand rupees had stimulated the sporting and com- 
mercial instinct of the villagers; children were posted 
night and day on the outskirts of the local jungle to head 
the tiger back in the unlikely eve#t of his attempting to 
roam away to fresh hunting-grounds, and the cheaper 
kinds of goats were left about with elaborate carelessness 
to keep him satisfied with his present quarters. The one 
great anxiety was lest he should die of old age before the 
date appointed for the memsahib’s shoot. Mothers carry- 
ing their babies home through the jungle after the day’s 
work in the fields hushed their singing lest they might 
curtail the restful sleep of the venerable herd-robber. 

The great night duly arrived, moonlit and cloudless. 
A platform had been constructed in a comfortable and 
conveniently placed tree, and thereon crouched Mrs. 
Packletide and her paid companion, Miss’ Mebbin. A 
goat, gifted with a particularly persistent bleat, such as 
even a partially deaf tiger might be reasonably expected 
to hear on a still night, was tethered at the correct dis- 
tance. With an accurately sighted rifle and a thumb-nail 
pack of patience cards the sportswoman awaited the com- 
ing of the quarry. 

“I suppose we are in some danger?” said Miss Mebbin. 

She was not actually nervous about the wild beast, but 
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she had a morbid dread of performing an 
atom more service than she had been paid 


for. 


“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Packletide; “‘it’s 
a very old tiger. It couldn’t spring up here 
even if it wanted to.” 


“If it’s an old tiger I think you ought to 
get it cheaper. A thousand rupees is a lot 


of money 


Louisa Mebbin adopted a_ protective 
elder-sister attitude towards money in gen- 
eral, irrespective of nationality or denomi- 
nation. Her energetic intervention had 
saved many a rouble from dissipating itself 
in tips in some Moscow hotel, and francs 
and centimes clung to her instinctively un- 
der circumstances which would have driven 
them headlong from less sympathetic hands. 
Her speculations as to the market deprecia- 
tion of tiger remnants were cut short by 
the appearance on the scene of the animal 
itself. As soon as it caught sight of the 
tethered goat it lay flat on the earth, seem- 
ingly less from a desire to take advantage 
of all available cover than for the purpose 
of snatching a short rest before commencing 
the grand attack. 

“T believe it’s ill,” said Moyisa Mebbin 
loudly in Hindustani, for the§benefit of 
the village headman, who was in ambush 
in a neighboring tree. 


“Hush!” said Mrs. Packletide, and at 
that moment the tiger commenced ambling 
towards his victim. 

“Now, now!” urged Miss Mebbin with 
some excitement; “if he doesn’t touch the 
goat we needn't pay for it.” (The bait 
Was an extra.) 

The rifle flashed out with a loud report, 
and the great tawny beast sprang to one 
side and then rolled over in the stillness of 


death. 


natives had swarmed on to the scene, and 


In a moment a crowd of excited 


their shouting speedily carried the glad 
news to the village, where a thumping of 
tom-toms took up the chorus of triumph. 
And their triumph and rejoicing found a 





ready echo in the heart of Mrs. Packletide; already that 
luncheon-party in Curzon Street seemed immeasurably 
nearer. 

It was Louisa Mebbin who drew attention to the fact 
that the goat was in death-throes from a mortal bullet- 
wound, while no trace of the rifle’s deadly work could 
be found on the tiger. Evidently the wrong animal had 
been hit, and the beast of prey had succumbed to heart- 
failure, caused by the sudden report of the rifle, acceleratcd 
by senile decay. Mrs. Packletide was pardonably annoyed 
at the discovery; but, at any rate, she was the possessor 
of a dead tiger, and the villagers, anxious for their thou- 
sand rupees, gladly connived at the fiction that she had 
shot the beast. And Miss Mebbin was a paid companion, 
Therefore did Mrs. Packletide face the cameras with a 
light heart, and her pictured fame reached from the pages 
of the Texas Weekly Snapshot to the illustrated Monday 
supplement of the Novoe Vremya. As for Loona Bim- 
berton, she refused to look at an illustrated paper for 
weeks, and her letter of thanks for the gift of a tiger- 
claw brooch was a model of repressed emotions. The 
luncheon-party she declined ; there are limits beyond which 
repressed emotions become dangerous. 

From Curzon Street the tiger-skin rug travelled down 
to the Manor House, and was duly inspected and admired 
by the county, and it seemed a fitting and appropriate 
thing when Mrs. Packletide went to the County Costume 
She refused to fall in, 
however, with Clovis’s tempting suggestion of a primeval 


Ball in the character of Diana. 


dance party, at which every one should wear the skins 
“IT should be in rather 
a Baby Bunting condition,” confessed Clovis, “with a mis- 


of beasts they had recently slain. 


erable rabbit-skin or two to wrap up in, but then,” he 
added, with a rather malicious glance at Diana’s propor- 
tions, “my figure is quite as good as that Russian dancing 
boy’s.” 

“How amused every one would be if they knew what 
really happened,” said Louisa Mebbin a few days after 
the ball. 

“What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Packietide quickly. 

“How you shot the goat and frightened the tiger to 
death,” said Miss Mebbin, with her disagreeably pleasant 
laugh. 

“No one would believe it,” said Mrs. Packletide, her 
face changing color as rapidly as though it were going 
through a book of patterns before post-time. 

“Loona Bimberton would,” said Miss Mebbin. Mrs. 
Packletide’s face settled on an unbecoming shade of green- 
ish white. 

“You surely wouldn’t give me away?” she asked. 

“I’ve seen a week-end cottage near Dorking that I 
should rather like to buy,” said Miss Mebbin with seem- 
ing irrelevance. “Six hundred and eighty, freehold. Quite 
a bargain, only I don’t happen to have the money.” 

Louisa Mebbin’s pretty week-end cottage, christened 
by her “Les Fauves,” and gay in summer-time with its 
garden borders of tiger-lilies, is the wonder and admira- 
tion of her friends. 

“It is a marvel how Louisa manages to do it,” is the 
general verdict. 

Mrs. Packletide indulges in no more big-game shooting. 

“The incidental expenses are so heavy,”’ she confides 
to inquiring friends. 


THE SHORT STORIES OF SAKI 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME WITH A PREFACE BY CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


Among a certain group.of literary connoisseurs wnich includes such men as 
Hugh Walpole, G. K. Chesterton and A. A. Milne, the works of Saki (whose 
real name was H. H. Munro) have stood for twenty years for all that is fine 
in rich and quiet humor, but his brilliant humor could not long be confined to the 


appreciation of a favored few. 


As the five volumes of Saki’s short stories were successively published, the fame 


THE VIKING PRESS 


of this amazing Englishman gradually but surely spread. ‘Today, the publication 
of all his short stories in one volume brings to all who appreciate fine writing and 
subtle comedy, one of the literary treats of modern time. 

The preface to this volume comes from the pen of Christopher Morley who 


says: ‘‘He has his own individual place in the world of English literature; a place 


far greater, I imagine, than he in his own modesty would ever have claimed.” 
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Advice 


HEN wide reading became popular in 

the early nineteen hundreds, the optimists 

of that naive day began to preen them- 
selves. Here we are—the great democracy—they 
said, reading Shaw and Wells and Galsworthy, nib- 
bling at Dreiser, and patronizing the new poetry. 
Ibsen is no longer a Boston byword and Browning 
is a commonplace in the schools. Soon the women’s 
clubs will be reading history and biography, like the 
intellectuals. And soon, with the encouragement of 
war politics, they were. It was a cultural achieve- 
ment that has been advertised with various kinds 
of ballyhoo until what once would have been called 
high-brow reading has become as much the thing as 
bridge or golf. 

But the edge of the achievement, as so often hap- 
pens in these planings and polishings of the democ- 
racy, has been a little blunted. It is not so sharp and 
so shining as we had hoped. 

Biography and history and realism in fiction have 
responded to this unexpected demand from the public 
with an enthusiasm decidedly uncritical. It was 
good medicine for the serious writers to learn how 
to be interesting again, for they had quite forgot 
that useful habit of their predecessors. It was good 
for them to think of writing well while they were 
studying to write soundly. But there were not 
enough who were both sound and clever to supply 
the sudden demand for everybody’s life and every 
country’s history and fiction upon all the secret 
places of life. The hacks rushed in, the half-baked 
rushed in, the merely enthusiastic went home to write 
a book, and the widening stream of American read- 
ing began to show sand bars just beneath the sur- 
face, until readers found that they had to search for 
channels if they proposed to stay in deep water. 

ses S&S 


Breadth, for the moment, is a little overdone. 
Readers should be urged, in Mr. Morley’s expressive 
phrase, to go off the deep end. A public already 
educated to read anything between covers needs to 
learn how to do some hard reading. Hard, but not 
dull reading. Some fiction, and some biography, and 
a good deal of history slips down as smoothly as a 
custard, You can absorb it easily, and what you get 
is good; but the supply of such literary nourishment 
is limited, and only a very limited area of life is 
transmissible in such a fluent medium. Easy poetry 
is sometimes good poetry, but not often.’ Easy biog- 
raphy is often an emulsion of convenient facts turned 
into fiction. Easy history tells you only what to 
think. 

More wrestling with books is badly needed. The 
so-called cultivated minority in this country belongs 
to a generation educated in colleges where the classes 
expected to have knowledge pumped into them; 
where the institution was challenged to educate if 
it could. The reader acquires broad interests from 
such a system but little intellectual independence. He 
has never learned the platitude, that you get about 
what you work for in things of the mind, including 
art, and he has gone on into adult life asking books 
to do what his teachers did—cram him with sweet 
remedies for his boredom or indifference. He has 
learned to try anything in book form once, and 
that is a gain, but he has not learned how to read. 

If there is one prescription that might be given 
to a people educated in this way, it is poetry. Mod- 
ern poetry, with very few exceptions, has not been 
popularized. It is probably too remote from general 
interest, too cerebral, too lacking in the beauties of 
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tone and sound and color. It has grown harder, 
more complex, more intricate, when the mode of a 
modern popular art, like architecture, has grown 
simpler. It is a cult poetry, written chiefly for poets 
and intellectuals. Our poetry, indeed, is probably 
not so good as the Victorian, but that is not the 
point. It is poetry, the intense and final expression 
to which prose only approximates, and it is ours, for 
it is all that we have or can get upon which our 
rain falls and our sun shines, For the reader who is 
open as to mind but slipshod in his reading, no exer- 
cise could be more profitable than to find out what 
modern poetry is about, and what it means to him. 
MacLeish, Jeffers, Robinson, Crane, Wylie, Millay, 
Aiken, Frost,—there is no lack, even in America. 
If he cannot read some of it, if it means nothing to 
him, that may or may not be the fault of the poetry. 
Real poetry is seldom predigested, makes no conces- 
sions to ignorance, assumes that the reader is intensely 
interested in the intensities-of life. In reading good 
poetry, the reader must become more than his ordi- 
nary self if he is to assimilate what he reads. 

This kind of hard reading is the best of all good 
reading. When we have more of it—and not only 
in poetry—it will be possible to boast of the new read- 
ing habits of the American public, 


The Island and the Fire* 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


ERE, on the pure verge of the outmost 
sand, 
I heap the broken sticks that will be fire. 


The tide is going out, out with the day. 


I have known earth. 

Water-veined earth, whose body we deliver 

At harvest, with the sickle of the West, 

With the hard music of a thousand reapers, 

And I have seen, 

Under the beat of reapers, under the clean 
Implacable knife-dance of the whirling steel, 
The child arise, the sunlocked child be born 
—White flesh of earth, flesh of the honeymeal 
Not yet ground into bread between the stones— 
The fields lie quiet then. The fields are sleepers. 
Only the red moon gleans among the corn, 

In the long shack the tired men do not stir, 
Sleep is their sweat, sleep is their hair and bones, 
Sleep heavy as an anvil, fierce as lust. 

The earth has yielded. We are done with her, 
Dust of the harvest, mid-American dust. 

Yet, if you put your ear 

Close by the stubble-spear, 

Close to the wheel-tracked ground 

On such a harvest night, 

You still will hear the sound 

That is its own delight, 

The water-voice, the voice of the living river, 
The blood of earth, still beating the torn breast. 


And I have touched the clod 

Of Indian soil, the clay baked into god, 

So rough and light, so curiously warm, 

Dry as the rattles of the rattlesnake 

Under the arrow-heat, 

Soil of the arrow, soil of the blue storm. 

Such soils are magic, though they grow no wheat. 
They hold the austere medicine of the waste, 
The bitter sagebrush-taste, 

The coyote-cry, the camp of solitude, 

And when the slow-voiced Indian women make 
Pots from such soil, the clay beneath the smooth 
Brown powerful hand has, in its shaping, blind 
Atoms of magic, atoms of the wind. 

The yucca-flower is there, 

The Gila-monster’s tooth 

Crushed to imperial dust, 

The feathered gods of the land, . 

The glitter in the air, 

The glitter from the sand, 

The caked, wolf-trodden crust 

By the dead water-hole, 

All this within the bowl, 

All this beneath the hand. 

Take up the brush and ring 

The red and black design 

Around the savage thing 

And sell it to a fool 

For something quaint and crude— 

No Eastern snows can cool 

That fever of the dried-up watercourses, 
And though ‘he fill it up with alien wine, 
The cup from which he drinks 

Was stained with fiercer inks 

Than any grape gives back, 





* This poem was delivered before the Harvard Chapter of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society in June, 1930. 
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Dust of the panther-track, 
Dust of the crumpled skulls of desert-horses. 


II 


I have taken earth 

In Georgia and Vermont. I have taken the brown 
Cake of the leaf-mold where the stream runs down, 
I have gathered the first blood-root of the year 

(Its frail stem smelling of loam), I have seen the 

stripe 

On the chipmunk’s back and knelt by the Indian pipe 
In wet green moss, by the drinking pool of the deer. 


I have cut from the inland lawn 

The bird-walked turf of dawn, 

Matted, staining the knife, the strong roots hard to 
divide, 

There was plenty where it grew, 

It was square and heavy with dew, 

It had fed the bee and the rose. I could not put it 
aside. 


I have been drowned 

In the red earth, deep in the three-cropped ground 
Where any seed will bloom. 

I have been buried in a richer tomb 

Than any king’s and risen with the seed. 


My hands are stained with all the earth I have 
known. 

My bone is the hard bone 

Of the plow-breaking rock, my flesh the obdurate 
flesh 

Of farmlands, that the naked rains refresh, 

Old farmlands, many times sown and reaped, but still 

Rebellious to the will, 

Acres that wore the Morgan horses out, 

Though they were stubborn and the best of their 
breed, 

Acres of the scant harvest and the toil. 


And when, for the space of a day, for the space of 
a night, 

The soft South wind has scattered the snow about, 

When the black icicle of March lies broken, 

Broken with light, 

And the cloud trembles and the word is spoken, 

It is my body that the thawing springs 

Sluice with new silver and the melted North, 

It is my winters that are driven forth 

Like the diminished ice, before the pound 

Of freshets, harrowing the fallow ground, 

It is my barrenness your floods assoil, 

Dove of the waters, dove of the gray wings. 


III 


O great processional! 

Here, on the last bare outpost of the sand, 

Here, on the edge of land, 

I cast my banner and your banner down. 

-Monsters of earth, creatures and shapes and forms 

Fed at her seasons, watered by her storms, 

I have adored you, I have followed you 

Like the heartstolen child 

Who hears, to his defeat, 

The swan-voice from the wilderness, the solitary 
call, 

Sudden and piercing-clear, 

The death-horn of the year 

And the new promise blown 

By Autumn in the air 

—Cold Autuinn, loitering the windy wild 

With his red hounds before him, giving tongue 

And at his girdle hung, 

Golden and living still, one shining tress of murdered 
Summer’s hair— 

And so must follow, follow through the town, 

Only to wake at last, abandoned by the spell, 

Alone and weary, in a hostile street, 

And why he followed, he can never tell, 

Although he knows that every step he trod 

Seemed taken in the imprint of a god, 

And still within his breast 

The bones cry out for rest, 

Rest underneath a wheel of stars and music from 
the stone. 


I know that search. I know 

The bitter after-throe, 

The beauty, the betrayal and the chain, 
And how stout heart and all-devising brain 
Are but two cups of essences distilled 


Out of a flower and a rotten bone 

By the strange quicksalt of transmuting death, 

And even the airy breath 

No cloud-engendered stray 

But a more ghostly clay, 

Winged, but with dusted wings, spirit but spirit 
bound 

And royally but mortally in cloths of pollen wound. 

Nevertheless, here by the ebbing tide 

I have lost earth; it is scattered out of my hand, 

It is mixed with the pure, unbreeding grains of the 

sand, 

With the slinger’s stone, with the ridges of the 
cleaned shell. 

This earth is cast. It is well. 

This earth is past and its pride. 


IV 


So, as the equal night, 

Descending, mingles heaven and the sea 

In one great wave of darkness, that the weak 
First stars of evening mark, but cannot light, 
And the* great planets beam 

But with the sunken gleam 

Of sea-fire on a drowning sailor’s cheek, 
Darkness obscure and waste, 

Darkness to touch and taste, 

Unearthly, everywhere, 

I feed my own scant fire with scraps the sea has torn 
And blow on it to keep the embers bright. 
Beyond is nothing, nothing but the roar 

Of the black breaker, striking the black shore 
And the wet wind that haunts the ocean born. 
But here, at last, the flame burns steadily. 


O spirit, weary with the love of earth, 

Broken beneath her riches, 

Your wounds are bound at last, your wounds are 
healed 

By fire and salt, by darkness and the tide; 

Speak, speak, before you pass, 

Creature of burning glass, 

And tell me how I too may live, my enemy beside 

And in my heart that enemy, and yet without despair, 

And from what star in heaven forged, the metal of 
that shield 


Against which every arm of earth is lifted up in vain? 


No, no, it would not stay, 

It was a spirit, and departed so. 

And, far away, 

In the dim courtyard, where the iron stakes 

Are hung with seven veils of pearly cold, 

The young beast, Dawn, the hunting-leopard, wakes, 
Hungry for the new gold. 


My ring of fire sinks into the gray ash. 

I have kept the night-watch. It is time to go 
Down past the flood line and the shelving brown, 
Down where the wreck of darkness lies awash 

In the fresh tide of morning, and the curled 

Edge of the wave strikes down, 

And cleanse upon a knife of hissing spray, 

This heavy body, born again to day. 


Spirit that watched, spirit that fled away, 
The land-breeze strengthens now 

On breast and throat and brow, 

All ocean cannot scourge it out of me, 
Morning returns and with it brings the world. 
But, for an hour, phantom, we were free. 





The Oslo correspondent of the London Observer 
writes to his paper as follows: 

“A proposal to present Ibsen’s Peer Gynt as a 
talking film is made by his grandson, Mr. Tancred 
Ibsen. Several years ago Mr. Tancred Ibsen was 
given the film right to the play by his father, the late 
minister, Dr. Sigurd Ibsen. A joint company is 
now being formed, and Mrs, Nina Grieg, the eighty- 
year-old widow of Edward Grieg, has given per- 
mission to use Grieg’s music. Some of the scenes are 
being laid in the Norwegian high mountains, some 
at Suez and Egypt, and the rest will be staged 
indoors. Capital has been secured, and so far every- 
thing goes well. 

“There is only one obstacle which has to be over- 
come, and that is to find the man to play Peer Gynt. 
Mr. Tancred Ibsen has gone to Sweden and ap- 
proached the popular Lars Hansson. Some of the 
chauvinistic Norwegian papers are in a frenzy, and 
demanding Government intervention.” 


Folk-Loreleys 


THE HOBO’S HORNBOOK. Collected and An- 
notated by GeorcE MitBurn. New York: Ives 
Washburn. 1930. $3. 


Reviewed by Louis UNTERMEYER 


R= some time I have thought of suggesting 
an added volume to the editor of those om- 
niscient booklets which prognosticate the future 
of everything. The title would be “Frankie and 
Johnny, or, The Future of American Folk-Song.” 
Its contents, no less than its scope, would ensure 
its popularity. Running through it there would be 
a slightly swaggering, even alcoholic blend of cyni- 
cism and sentimentality, but this is only to insist 
on the spirit rather than the letter. Actually the 
volume would have to consider the past before it 
could appraise the future. ‘The volume I have in 
mind would be a cross between a thesis and an 
anthology, and would shape itself somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

“Frankie and Johnny, or, The Future of Ameri- 
can Folk-Song” would begin with a consideration 
of the highly debatable question of what actually 
constitutes a folk-song. When, for example, does 
authorship cease and anonymity ensue? Is _popu- 
larity, in itself, a touchstone? Is age? If so, how 
many years of oral preservation are required be- 
fore a raw-edged narrative can take on the authen- 
tic patina? How far is environment responsible for 
the reshaping of the original version? Which leads 
to this most difficult query: What part of the best 
folk-poetry is communal? And has the community, 
in its collaborative role, improved or debased the 
material? 

es Fs & 

When these questions are answered, the editor 
will start presenting his evidence in the form of his 
versions. Here another difficulty will threaten; for, 
the process being highly selective, the editor will 
have to be bold as well as authoritative. He will, 
it is hoped, avoid the professorial attitude, the sort 
that relies on variorum readings and weightily un- 
important footnotes which dull interest and rob the 
lines of their pristine spontaneity. He will, as far 
as possible, restore the original lustiness, the coarse 
but essentially clean vigor of the broad ballads. Here 
looms another danger. The backwoods, to say noth- 
ing of the colleges, are full of will-o’-the-wisps, 
charming but misleading variations, adaptations, 
emendations, localizations,—many of them brighter 
if not better than the homely original. These, if 
the researcher trusts his charmed ear, are the lures 
that will undo him; these are—may I be pardoned 
the pun—the folk-loreleys. It is only when the 
editor steers clear of their deceptive music that he 
is on safe ground. 

One more look at the prefatory past and the 
editor may begin to edit. He will, unless he is a 
blinded chauvinist, have to admit that, though our 
folk-stuff is wide in range, it is low in quality. 
Whether this is due to our cultural immaturity, to 
the dominant pioneering spirit which used up most 
of the creative energy, or to a long habit of depen- 
dence on imported literatures, the fact remains that 
our folk-poetry is not merely cruder but far less 
moving than that of any other nation. With piti- 
fully few exceptions, it has none of the inherently 
dramatic tensity of the Scotch-English border bal- 
lads, none of the genuinely naive or pseudo-pastoral 
simplicity of the French chansons and bergerettes, 
none of the unashamed sentiment of the German 
Volkslied. Its best moments—best dramatically and 
poetically—are in such foreign stories as “Barbara 
Allen,” “Johnny Randall,” “The Hangman’s 
Song,” “Sweet William,” “The Butcher’s Boy,” 
“Lord Lovell,” “Mary o’ the Wild Moor,” and 
other importations covered with a transparent veneer 
of localism. 

a J J 

One must regretfully conclude that the most poetic 
American folk-songs of mative origin are not those 
in the Anglo-Saxon tradition. They are the ritual- 
istic American Indian dance—invocations and love 
songs—an oral literature that has defied assimilation 
—and the Negro spirituals, which, their mixture of 
exaltation and humorous incongruity, are undoubt- 
edly the most compelling. Beside these full-throated 
and fervid chants, even the tree-felling rhythms of 
the lumberjacks seem anemic. No complete résumé 
can ignore such primitive and vital exhibits. 

Nevertheless, subtracting the pieces of obviously 
foreign extraction and the ruined remnants of “cul- 
tured” poetry, the showing of purely sectional pieces 
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is still impressive. ‘There can be no doubting either 
the nativity or the validity of “Springfield Moun- 
tain,” possibly the earliest of them all, “Young Char- 
lotte,” “Casey Jones,” “Jesse James,” “The Old 
Chisholm Trail,” “The Cowboy’s Lament,” as dis- 
tinguished from “The Dying Cowboy” which is an 
adaptation of an eighteenth century Irish ditty, 
“Starving to Death on a Government Claim,” “John 
Henry,” “The Gila Monster Route,” “Chris Col- 
ombo,” the most unreservedly ribald, and that au- 
tocthonous classic “Frankie and Johnny,” which 
remains a compelling tale in any of its forms, a true 
ballad impervious to the Sunday school condensations 
and the call-house amplifications. 
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An examination of this tentative list will show 
that, contrary to the general belief, most of the 
American ballads are not Rabelaisian. Only two 
are bawdy and only one is actually unprintable. 
(There is, parenthetically, material enough for a 
limited edition to be called by some such erudite 
title as “Pornographia Americana,” which would 
preserve the orally famous but generally unpublishable 
limericks, the best bull-pen lyrics, and the highly 
special ballads of the bordello.) Meanwhile the 
volume already outlined is there, practically ready- 
made, All it needs is the supervision of Mary Austin 
for the American Indian section, James Weldon 
Johnson for the Negro contribution, and an impar- 
tial general editor. The names of several possible 
candidates come to mind. ‘There is Dr. Louise 
Pound, one of the foremost philologists in the coun- 
try, a specialist in American speech, and the editor 
of an excellent handbook of native ballads. There 
is John A. Lomax, the recognized authority on cow- 
boy literature and a collector of maverick tunes. 
There is Carl Sandburg, whose mammoth, if some- 
times emasculated, “The American Songbag” dis- 
closed the advantages enjoyed by one who was not 
only a sensitive recorder but a creator. There is 
Howard W. Odum, the North Carolinian, and his 
collaborator Guy B. Johnson who has devoted an 
entire volume to “John Henry” and that hero’s 
relation to the more reprehensible “John Hardy.” 
There is Newman I. White, whose collection of 
“American Negro Folk-Songs” is the most compre- 
hensive to date, White’s bibliography running to 
more than two hundred titles. 

There are doubtless many others, but none, it 
seems to me, more fitted for the difficult task 
than George Milburn, specialist in Oklahoma sagas, 
annotator of rare campfire-jumble dialect, and com- 
piler of “The Hobo’s Hornbook.” Milburn’s quali- 
fications are multiple: He is young without wearing 
his youth on his sleeve; he has that rare com- 
bination of enterprise, enthusiasm, and taste which 
marks the folk-lorist of the first water; his researches 
toward establishing the origin and amplifications of 
“Frankie and Johnny” have led him from New 
London to New Orleans; his short stories reveal a 
sympathy with the half-articulate, a sympathy held 
in control by a disciplined detachment. The collec- 
tion just referred to bears witness to his energy. 
Here, in a scant three hundred pages, are gathered 
the songs of our proletarian tziganes; songs which, 
because of their gypsy-like character and phantom 
mobility, are almost inaccessible. Here are such 
little-known vagrants as “The Wabash Cannon- 
ball,” “The Big Rock Candy Mountains,“ and the 
various “Monika Songs.” Such verses may lack 
beauty, but they are not without a brusque, open-air 
camaraderie. 
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When Mr. Milburn errs it is on the side of 
catholicity. ‘Thus a tear-yanker like “The Face on 
the Barroom Floor” is not, strictly speaking, a hobo 
song, but a parlor recitation dear to the elocutionists 
of the Grover Cleveland epoch; ‘“Toledo Slim” has 
all the earmarks of the copy room with the stigma 
of newspaper verse in every line; “Away from 
Town” is an orthodox expression of “poetic” wander- 
lust (complete with “barren pavements,” “limpid 
brooklets,” and “country cheer”) which happens to 
be the work of Harry Kemp. 

This brings us back to the consideration of what 
constitutes a folk-song. In the end, Mr. Milburn, 
in common with every investigator, will fall back on 
the source as well as the way oral repetition has 
affected the purity of origin. A folk-song is con- 
ditioned by the blurring changes rung by its singers, 
whether they are slaves, cowboys, barber-shop quar- 
tettes, woodsmen, wobblies, undergraduates, or gut- 
tersnipes; its permanence depends on the power of 
the original material rather than on the charm of 


its mutations. Thus the future of the folk-song is 
unlimited. The spread of the phonograph, the radio, 
the talkies may temporarily discourage folk-singing, 
but the pleasure of personal recitation is one that 
cannot be satisfied by vicarious mediums. Further- 
more, the wide circulation of folk-songs tends to 
conventionalize them, to reduce them to a common 
level—and there is no greater leveller than the 
radio. It is quite possible that, commanding huge 
but standardized audiences, the radio may well cause 
an enlargement of the folk-song as a form; its very 
enormity of diffusion may create a new tradition and 
make national what is now regional. 

Much is still in the making. The British-Indian 
verses of Rudyard Kipling have been distorted and 
parodied by anonymous bards who never heard of the 
author of “Mandalay.” The folk-songs of the fu- 
ture may well be rifled from the lyrics of Robert 
Frost or the ballads of Robert Service. ... But 
here I am assuming the role of clairvoyant and dic- 
tating the functions of the compiler. The book is 
still to be attempted. Meanwhile I await—and hail 
—the editor. 

















ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE LAST PARADISE.” 


A Still Uninvaded Eden 


THE LAST PARADISE. By HickKMAn PowELt. 
New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
1930. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Lucite DouG tas 
NCE or twice in a lifetime one reads a book 
that perfectly expresses one’s own reaction 
to a circumstance or place. Many times 
in Bali I have longed to put into words that which 

I was striving to say in color—for Bali is not one- 

dimensional. ‘To savor it fully, one must sense not 

only color but sound and rhythm. In his epic of the 

Baliness Mr. Powell has done this, for he has woven 

into his finely written tale a tonal pattern as rich 

and beautiful as one of their festal Aainms. I wish 
that I might have written that book. 

It was not adventure that Mr. Powell sought in 
the East, but respite from the strenuous pace of 
modern life. He had waited a generation too long, 
for the ancient calm of the Orient has been routed 
by our so-called modern civilization, backed by com- 
mercialism. In place of thatched roofs and primi- 
tive carts he found corrugated iron and honking 
Fords. Finally in bitter disillusionment he came to 
Bali, that little island to the southeast of Java, whose 
Hindu civilization of near two thousand years ago 
still flourishes, curiously untouched by the foreign 
invasions that have swept over her more powerful 
neighbor. Fortunately for the peace of the inhabi- 
tants Bali has no harbor. 

Coming to Bali for the usual three days’ tour, 
Mr. Powell met André Roosevelt—and decided to 
remain. In Bengkel, a village in the southern part 
of the island, he made his home with a native family, 
from which vantage point he could watch the pageant 
of this people as yet unspoiled and unselfconscious 


as those who first visioned Paradise. Here he entered 
into their daily life, seeking always to find the secret 
of their utter serenity and freedom from care. I 
feel that this is the keynote of the book. In spite 
of the fact that Mr. Powell is so responsive to the 
beauty and grace of life on the island, he is more 
concerned with the cultural content of the race, 
which after all determines their ultimate outward 
expression. At no time does the writer project his 
own personality into the picture, but rather, like the 
dalangs in the wayang wayang or shadow show, 
manipulates his characters with such marvelous dex- 
terity, that they dramatize their own story. So well 
is this done that when the last page is read, Kumis, 
in whose house Mr. Powell lived, Madé and Rén- 
tung, the two wives of his host, Renang, the Legong 
dancer, Ida Baggus Gidéh, the young Brahmana, and 
the dozen or more who come and go through the 
balé, or open living room, seem old and familiar 
friends. 
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At the dawn of the Christian era wave after wave 
of emigration swept out from India to Cambodia 
and Java, founding mighty empires. In Cambodia 
their magnificence culminated in Angkor. In Java 
the Majapahit kingdom flourished in splendor and 
died, smothered by Mohammedanism, but the Hindu 
culture in Bali miraculously survived, not alone in 
the ruined temples but in the living people. 


While under Dutch control the Baliness are left 
to their own devices in a country so fertile there is 
no struggle for existence. There is food for all to 
be had with a minimum of labor, nor has our West- 
ern progress yet created the desire for Things. Con- 
sequently there is ample leisure which is filled out 
of a rich imagination of an energetic people with art 
and music, dancing, and the pageantry of great re- 
ligious festivals. In their social structure art is not 
set aside for the gifted few but is the heritage of 
all, expressing itself in temple carvings of feathery 
lightness, in textiles and metal work of rare design. 
It is strange, but in the language of this artistic peo- 
ple there is no word for artist, only craftsman. As 
for music, it is the breath of lite, which at times 
fairly rocks the island in an ecstasy of sound. It 
is in his description of the gamelan and the Balinese 
music that Mr. Powell is at his best. It is difficult 
at any time to put sound into black and white 
words, and especially to give any feeling whatever of 
Oriental music. He has done this and more, for 
he has put into his interpretation that something 
which does not come from mere practice, but from 
legendary airs handed down from father to son. 


In this country where clothes play so small a part, 
where the women are nude above the waist, where 
perfection is met at every turn, there is a curious 
lack of sex consciousness. Even in their dances, the 
classical legong or the popular jangar, there is no 
sense of physical radiation. Mating is taken as the 
natural development, and with the need for food 
is plainly the fundamental thing in life and so 
accepted as a matter of course, with little fuss and 
bother. 
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On this island is found a nearly perfect social 
adjustment which is rooted in the early training of 
the child. Instead of being pampered, from its 
weaning days it takes its place in a society to which 
it must adjust itself. This possibly accounts for the 
complete unselfconsciousness of the Balinese, for no 
matter where you encounter them they carry them- 
selves with a poise and serenity that comes only with 
a high social inheritance. There is a total lack of 
personal expression, not only in their dancing but 
also in their music and art. “The individual is but 
an unaccented beat in a poem that scans as pre- 
cisely as the most conventional verse.” 

It is in the temples that one sees best the life of 
the people. The surging crowds press through the 
roofless arches. The sun glints on the gold and 
silver flowers decorating the head-dresses. The richly 
colored kains trail their brilliance in the dust. The 
air is fragrant with frangipani. Slowly down the 
long aisles of upthrusted palm trees a frieze of women 
moves, bearing on their heads the towering offerings 
for the dead. Slowly they pass through the gates 
to the inner court where dwell the Gods. Here 
religion is no dead ritual, but a vital part of their 
daily life. 

Mr. Powell’s excellent book is illustrated with 
unusual drawings by Alexander King and splendid 
photographs by André Roosevelt. 
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The Life of a Genius 


PASCAL. By Jacques CHEVALIER. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. 1930. $5. 

Reviewed by Davin EuGENE SMITH * 
Columbia University 

N his “Génie du Christianisme,” Chateaubriand 

paid this tribute to one of the most remarkable 

geniuses of his native land: “There was once 
a man who, at twelve years of age, with a few 
strokes and circles, discovered mathematics; at six- 
teen he had written the most learned treatise on conic 
sections known since classical times; at nineteen he 
had reduced the machinery of a science existing 
wholly in the intellect; and at twenty-three he had 
demonstrated the phenomena of atmospheric pressure 
and demolished one of the greatest errors in the 
physics of the ancients. . . . “This man, at an age 
when other men are scarcely conscious of them- 
selves, had completed the circle of the human sci- 
ences, perceived their vacuity, and turned his 
thoughts to religious matters, and . . . established 
on a permanent basis the language spoken by Bos- 
suet and Racine. . . . This stupendous genius was 
known as Blaise Pascal.” 

Allowing due latitude for the sake of the rhetoric 
of which Chateaubriand was such a master, this sets 
forth briefly and with a fair degree of precision the 
reasons for the high esteem in which the world has 
held the man, and justifies the care which M. Cheva- 
lier has given to the preparation of the work under 
review. The scientific, philosophic, and religious 
worlds, if we may for the sake of convenience resort 
to this classification, have long been familiar with 
the contributions of Pascal to their several lines of 
interest, and his works themselves are well known, 
notably through the editions of Brunschvicg, Bou- 
troux, and Gazier, but there has long been a need 
for the kind of study which culminated in the Gren- 
oble lectures (1920-1921) given by M. Chevalier 
and which is now made accessible to English readers. 
The work is divided into nine chapters relating re- 
spectively to Pascal and his times, Pascal’s youth, his 
“conversions,” his life at Port Royal, his later years, 
his method, the Pensées, and ““The Heart and the 
Order of Charity—Conclusions.” Beside these chap- 
ters, and not less important, are the Appendices, 
wherein are given various comments which explain 
or amplify the text. Such, for example, is the his- 
torical and critical note on Pascal’s “wager,”—“If 
your religion is false, you risk nothing by believing 
it true; if it is true, you risk everything in believing 
it false.” 
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In general it may be said that the author has 
brought to his work a fund of scholarship that has 
not been equaled by any previous biographer of 
Pascal, that he has supported his arguments relating 
to the latter’s opinions and achievements in a spirit 
of apparent sincerity and judicial fairness, and that 
he has presented his material in the lucid style which 
French writers have acquired through more centuries 
than have been given to most other peoples. To 
the scientist and philosopher it will seem that the 
religious life of Pascal has been emphasized too 
much; but after all, is not this the life to which he 
gave his best years, the life to which he gave his 
most profound thought, and the life which in the 
long run will mean most to the world? As M. 
Chevalier says, ““As the years pass his renown has 
increased, and it will go on increasing. In propor- 
tion as the genius of France develops and thrives, 
and in proportion as the inner life of each one of 
us grows more mature, we understand him better, 
and as we understand him better, he seems to us 
at once both greater and more akin to ourselves, 
and also more widely human.” 

He had, as M. Chevalier asserts, no system of 
philosophy, and yet he ranks as one of the world’s 
greatest philosophers. “In fact, with the passing 
of time Descartes and Pascal will no doubt appear 
to be the two giants of modern thought, as were 
Plato and Aristotle in classical times.” ‘The descrip- 
tion given of the conflicts of the schools of thought 
in the seventeenth century is one of the strong fea- 
tures of the book, forming a setting for the explana- 
tion of the work of the leaders. In particular, it 
makes more clear to the average reader the rea- 
sons for the conduct of the young scientist who, at 
the age of twenty-three turned his attention from 
the physical to the metaphysical, and at the age’ of 
thirty-three buried himself in his -humble. cell. at 
Port Royal. i 

To enter further into the story of. Pascal’s -life 
or even to mention his works is impossible in such 


a verf limited review as this. It should be observed, 
however, that the mathematical discoveries which he 
made are not adequately treated, and in some cases 
the reader will be misled, and perhaps a philosopher 
or a religionist would say the same with respect to 
the subject of his own special interest; but no one 
can peruse the work without feeling that the author 
speaks as one having authority and not as the scribes. 
His conclusion is a masterly summary of the achieve- 
ments of one of the greatest minds of modern times, 
as indeed of all time. 

One thing which will impress the seeker after 
truth in these days of world vacillation is the rela- 
tion which Pascal, with such absolute certainty, as- 
serts is to be found between mathematics, the most 
exact of all the sciences, and religion, in which the 
doubter finds no exactness whatever. ‘The world 
may safely dismiss the opinions of a fanatic, but 
those of the scientific mind of a genius like Pascal are 
not so readily cast aside. Another thing which may 
well impress the religiously inclined is the number 
of points of contact between the faith and experience 
of this Christian apostle and the faith and experience 
of a Buddhist of the highest type; for the former 
sought to ascend by various distinct steps (“‘conver- 
sions”) to an understanding of the Absolute, and 
the latter has always done precisely this. 

To the Christian the book will be an inspiration 
to religious contemplation; to the philosopher, a 
stimulus to simplicity in the stating of profound 
truths; to the mathematician, an illustration of the 
results of the play of imagination in both analysis and 
geometry; and to the physicist, an impulse to scien- 
tific observation of the simple phenomena of daily life. 


Gastonia’s Tragedy 


STRIKE. By Mary Heaton Vorse. New York: 
Horace Liveright. 1930. $2.50. 


Reviewed by HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


OT so many months ago a New York 

reviewer roundly berated a distinguished 

Southern writer for continuing to turn out 
novels of the old, dead romantic South, and asked 
why, with Gastonia, North Carolina on the first 
page of every newspaper in the United States, he 
did not turn his attention to the burning wrongs of 
the mountain whites enslaved by cruel owners of 
cotton mills. The answer might have been, if any 
answer at all were needed to a criticism of an author’s 
selection of material, that the South’s labor troubles 
are a little too new and as yet too localized to serve 
novel writers. They lack perspective, and while 
there is no desire to minimize the gravity of the 
situation in North Carolina, nor to ignore its broad 
significance as a symptom of the rapid industrializa- 
tion of an agricultural people, to attempt to make 
fiction out of them is to run the risk of writing 
journalistically, and of writing journalistically when 
what is needed is a simple straightforward state- 
ment of facts. The use of the novel form, no matter 
how closely these facts are adhered to, has the same 
disadvantage here that it has in the current novelized 
biographies. “The person whose emotions are stirred 
is never quite certain what is true in fact and what 
is true only in the general impression created; the 
real characters are, indeed, more interesting when 
considered in their environment than any the ordi- 
nary author can create. 

Mrs. Vorse’s book suffers from the handicaps sug- 
gested in the foregoing paragraph. She has writ- 
ten it out of a close study of the North Carolina 
situation, and out of an intense sympathy with the 
workers who went on strike against cruelly long 
hours and small pay. She shows a considerable 
understanding of the mountain folk, although to 
any one who has known these people at all, her 
account of their pacific attitude is difficult to com- 
prehend. Her suggestion of the complacency with 
which the “respectable” element of the communities 
involved—she lays the scene in “‘Stonerton”—viewed 
the strike, of the hatred with which the Northern 
agitators were regarded, especially by the Funda- 
mentalist element who believed that their unwelcome 
visitors were atheists and taught and practiced free 
love, and of the unutterable stupidity with which 
officials and mill managers handled the situation, are 
all interesting, some as reflecting the peculiar condi- 
tions surrounding this strike, and others as condi- 
tions surrounding every strike. 

A good part of the brutality in the book, even 
remembering that Mrs. Vorse’s story is quite defi- 
nitely partisan, is credible to any one who has ever 
had first hand acquaintance with county law enforce- 
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ment officers in the South, deputy sheriffs in particu- 
lar. As a class, these men are a stupid lot, as often 
as not definitely sadistic, who in ordinary times satisfy 
themselves with mistreating negroes; that they should 
have vented their savagery on white strikers when 
they had the full force of community sentiment 
behind them is as easy to believe as that there was a 
strike in North Carolina. 

There is inevitable drama and tragedy in Mrs. 
Vorse’s book, because both these things are implicit 
in even the barest account of the North Carolina 
strike. There is a feeling of pity over the death of 
her central figure, one of the Northern agitators, 
who had no trace of the martyr complex, and who 
did his job, which was organizing the union as well 
as he could, just as he would have done any other 
job. The death of the “ballet singer” is also mov- 
ing. There is a renewed sense of shock at the 
retelling of the scene in the courtroom when a num- 
ber of the strikers were on trial for murder when 
a dummy of the slain officer was wheeled into the 
courtroom, as complete a perversion of justice as 
ever left its blot on a judicial system that does not 
need any more blots. In other words, “Strike” is 
a readable account of actual occurrences, a good 
many of which shocked the nation at the time, but 
which were forgotten as promptly as America for- 
gets any other first-page story. 
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I have read articles on the Gastonia situation that 
seemed, however, to cut deeper into the whole labor 
situation in the South than Mrs. Vorse’s novel. The 
mill owners in the South have their side, and the 
complacently respectable bourgeois who declare that 
the poor whites are much better off in the mills and 
in mill villages than they were in their cabins and 
on their pathetic farms, are not entirely wrong. So 
with all the anger and the sorrow that may be 
aroused by Mrs. Vorse’s book there is the inevitable 
feeling that one is reading a piece of special pleading. 

If one may detach one’s self from the material of 
the book, which is difficult, since it is the material 
that gives the book whatever importance it may 
have, and try to judge it as a piece of fiction, there 
is not much to be said for its merits. The style is 
commonplace, the dialogue often studied and obvi- 
ously designed to bring out certain of the author’s 
points, and the whole, as has been suggested, too 
near journalism to have any especial importance as a 
work of art. Perhaps there will be those who will 
discover in it a reason for rereading the news stories 
of Gastonia’s tragedy; perhaps a few will even go 
so far as to wonder what is being done to prevent a 
recurrence of such calamities. If so, the novel will 
have served its moral purpose, whatever its faults 
otherwise. 





Apropos of a copy of the first edition in English of 
Franklin’s Autobiography which it has in its stock, 
Dawson’s bookshop of Los Angeles has the follow- 
ing to say in its catalogue: 

“This famous volume first appeared in French, in 
1791. Willian Temple Franklin, the grandson of 
Ben, went to London to arrange for the publishing 
of papers left him by his grandfather, arriving just 
in time to halt the issuance in English of two trans- 
lations of the French edition of the Autobiography 
that had been published by Buisson in 1791. On 
his positive assurance that he would soon bring out 
a complete edition of his grandfather’s works, the 
publication was delayed two years. In 1793 they 
both appeared, the one bearing the imprint of J. 
Parsons and the other, edited by Richard Price, bear- 
ing the imprint of G. C. and J. Robinson. William 
Temple Franklin didn’t publish his volume until 
1817.” 
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Dorothy Canfield, Novelist 


THE DEEPENING STREAM. By Dororuy 
CANFIELD. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1930. $2. 

Reviewed by Witit1am Lyon PHELPs 
IGHTEEN years ago Dorothy Canfield pub- 
lished her first novel, ““The Squirrel Cage,” 
which brought immediate recognition. I do 
not know whether she had written other works be- 
fore that or not; but at all events she did not allow 
the success of one book to float a series of early fail- 
ures, but was rather emboldened to continue in her 
chosen career. Her story, “The Bent Twig,” is on 
the whole the best novel of university life in Amer- 
ica that I have seen. It is as free from sensation as 
it is from propaganda. It gives fairly and sym- 
pathetically the whole range of student activities in 

a mid-western State University, inside and outSide 

the curriculum; and it deals faithfully with faculty 

politics. 

All of her novels are autobiographical, being writ- 
ten exclusively out of her own experience and ob- 
servation. A sketch of her life is the ground plan 
of all her books. She received a thorough education 
in France, knowing the language, the literature, and 
the people as an intelligent native would know them; 
her father was President of a State University, and 
later Librarian of Columbia; she spent several years 
in France during the Great War, taking care of 
French orphans and French blinded soldiers and 
their families. She is happily married, has children, 
is tremendously interested in their training and de- 
velopment; she lives in a Vermont village, preferring 
the country to the city, and believing that the various 
types of human nature may be studied more thor- 
oughly and accurately in the village than in the 
metropolis. 

These experiences she has transferred to her nov- 
els; school and college life in America, the daily com- 
monplace events and inhabitants of a small village, 
the world tragedy in Europe, the small shop-keepers 
of France, the interior of an American home. 

Her stories seem to be verifiably true, because they 
are never written with scorn or with the endeavor 
to prove anything; unless it be to prove that ordinary 
day-by-day life may be filled with excitement, that 
love may grow in the intimacy of marriage stronger 
instead of weaker; that there are just as many Main 
Streets in Europe as in America; that the society of 
one’s own children is more diverting than the aver; 
age crowd at a Night Club. 

es Fs & 

Her intense, absorbing interest in all these things 
in her own daily life have naturally yet regret- 
tably caused the chief defect of her work. Every 
one of her novels, with the single exception of her 
masterpiece, “Her Son’s Wife,” is too long. ‘There 
are too many words, too many details, too many 
repetitions, too many conversations, too many de- 
scriptions. Of course her method, which may be 
called conscientious realism, could hardly allow her 
to write with the compression of Prosper Mérimée 
or Thornton Wilder. But I believe that even a 
novelist of her experience and success, could learn 
something in concision. 

The astonishing thing is that she has never learned 
it from the masters of French prose. There are 
very few men and women in America who know 
the French language and literature with the depth, 
range, and accuracy of scholarship possessed by Doro- 
thy Canfield; indeed she took her Doctor’s degree 
in Old French. During the war, she was distressed 
to see hundreds of American girls and women, with 
a little boarding-school French, arriving in France 
to “do their bit,” and in many cases being horribly 
in the way, and often even when not themselves 
sick in the hospitals, being a burden. Her own 
knowledge of the French language is like her knowl- 
edge of French peasants, so complete that they looked 
upon her exactly like one of their own people. 

This being so, and it is so, why has she never in 
her full-length novels followed the standard of 
French prose, with its beautiful economy? Her own 
short stories, admirable works of art, display the em- 
phasis of ellipsis; but in her novels, she is either so 
absorbed in her own characters, like a doting mother 
with her children, or she is so afraid the picture will 
not be made entirely clear, that she falls into that 
repetitious method, which has prevented so many 
college professors from doing any creative writing of 
distinction. 

In her finest book, “Her Son’s Wife,” one of 
the best American novels of the twentieth century, 


she was saved from excess of verbiage by concentra- 
tion on three persons—mother, son, and son’s wife; 
also by that inexplicable thing—inspiration—which 
glows on every page. The same passionate fire 
brought into being those sketches called “Home Fires 
in France,” which made them a true interpretation 
to Americans of the hearts of the French people. 
But in “The Brimming Cup,” a painstaking attempt 
to tell everything about the persons concerned, one 
cannot see the forest for the trees. 

“The Deepening Stream” is a better novel than 
that; it is one of her major works. And if the 
reader has the patience to study it with unflagging 
attention, he will be rewarded by many observations 
of human life and character, and by an acquaintance 
with real people. A professor and his wife, who 
are drawn from one college to another by a slight 
increase in salary or by some other allurement, will 
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It is 
a fine touch where such “birds of passage,” in speak- 


be immediately recognized by academic circles. 


ing of various events, cannot remember in which 
college or town they occurred. Well, these two 
fall into that bickering so common between ordinary 
husbands and wives in the presence of others, and 
so distressingly tiresome to witness; but the core of 
life is revealed in a splendid scene at the deathbed. 
We are made to consider their three children, who 
represent three types of character, almost too well 
classified ; one of these is the heroine of the book, 
and I do not remember seeing elsewhere so impres- 
sive a description of “the deepening stream” of the 
individual’s experience after marriage. It really is 
a book that “every young woman ought to read.” 
She would learn many things to her advantage. 

I sometimes think that Dorothy Canfield, who 
has a deservedly international reputation, would be 
even a greater novelist if she did not possess so much 
commonsense. She knows actual life so well, her 
ideas are so rational, so sound, and so sensible that 
her love of truth and reality may actually stand in 
the way of her reaching the hightest altitudes 





W interism 


SEED ON THE WIND. By Rex Sroutr. New 
York: Vanguard Press. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by Giapys GRAHAM 

R. STOUT had the good or bad fortune, 

depending on the angle of vision, to have 

his excellent first novel, “How Like a 
God,” placed with critical enthusiasm in the 
usual” class on account of its original device in pre- 
senting its story. And so the book was read and 
discussed primarily from the standpoint of form when 
its penetrating psychological content was surely the 
real matter of congratulation for both the author and 
the reader. But it was read and discussed which, 
after all, is the important point in the case of a first 
book. 


“How Like a God” was a striking flashlight pic- 


“un- 


ture of a negative character: “Seed on the Wind” 
is the full, finished portrait of a positive one. 

Few mystery stories achieve in their first chapters 
such complete bepuzzlement of the reader as does 
this crimeless novel of a woman’s life. And it is a 
testimonial to the interest of “Seed on the Wind” 
that most readers will be unable, after the idea of 
the story is clear, to resist turning back to reread the 
opening in the light of the later understanding. 

Cora Winter is different and she is real. If it 
were not as much as a book. reviewer’s life is worth 
to mention Emma Bovary in connection with any 
contemporary novel one could say with more per- 
tinence than is usual in such comparisons, that Cora 
is the obverse of the truth that is Emma. 
another human truth. 


She is 
3ovarysm has been called 
the will to see things as they are not: Winterism 
would be called the will to see things as they most 
precisely and ironically are. . 
has had a 


She 


succession of fathers to her children—they can by 


Cora’s story is told in reverse. 


no stretch of the imagination be called lovers— and 
Mr. Stout begins with the story of the current 
father. He is middle-aged, Jewish, and kindly and 
scrupulous in all his dealings. He is married and 
has no children of his own, although he is the puta- 
tive father of his wife’s two offspring: he wants 
a son and in seeking a suitable mother he thinks 
of Cora Winter who has just lost through death 
the father of her latest baby. Careful investigation 
follows. Cora is found worthy and the proposition 
is placed before her. 
is a little flattered, for the being a 
the only satisfactory thing in the world, and she is 
intrigued as she wants another baby. 

In this relationship the reader comes to know 
Cora. 
and above all her humor which is of the healing, 
healthful, vulgar (as the earth and sun and air are 
vulgar) sort. Knowing Cora’s rich tolerance, her 
understanding fecundity, is a pleasant relief in these 
days of hard, glittering heroines for whom sterile ex- 


She is amused, perhaps she 
mother she finds 


Her calmness, her good sense, her kindness, 


perience is the end and aim of their accelerated lives. 
Cora has about her the age of growing things that 
bud and blossom and give up their fruit without 
despair, and she has about her the modernism that 
permits a woman to direct her life a little way along 
the long way that she wishes. 

You may read “Seed on the Wind” with no 
desire ever to reread it, you may give the book away 
when you have finished it; but you will not forget 
Cora, just as having read Rex Stout’s first novel you 
will not have forgotten from it that ungodlike crea- 
ture who climbed the stairs to anti-climax. 





A Tale of the Second Empire 


PETTICOAT COURT. By Maup Harr Love- 
LACE. New York: The John Day Co. 1930. $2. 
Reviewed by Henry Watcotr Boynton 


OR some or no reason the author of this de- 
lightful romance of the Second Empire has 
not yet reached the wide audience she de- 
serves. Her two earlier novels, ““The Black Angels” 
and “Early Candlelight,” were full of vigor and 
beauty, tales of the near past of the midland country 
in which she born. ‘Petticoat Court” has a 
different setting, but its time still is the past. The 
book, we are told, “is an outgrowth of a winter spent 
in New Orleans earlier brief stay in the 
Paris Faubourg with which the story deals.” 
Chloé, the heroine, is a lovely child of New Or- 
leans. In the tumultuous years of the Civil War 
her father has died and she has married his middle- 
aged partner, a Frenchman of noble birth. She is 
‘ real affec- 


was 


and an 


but seventeen, lovely and merry, with a 
tion for her elderly spouse but quite “unawakened.” 
Now, on the eve of Butler’s reign in New Orleans, 
her husband has sent her to the safe keeping of his 
sister the Marquise de Chaligny, in the Faubourg St. 
Germain. The Marquise is a grand dame of the 
old régime, stubbornly faithful to the Bourbons and 
openly contemptuous of the trumpery Emperor and 
his consort Eugénie, “the grand-daughter of Kirk- 
patrick the wine-merchant.” 

At the Hotel de Chaligny Henri the Fifth is still 
King. But the Marquise has an intimate friend who 
chooses to frequent the Court. Chloé is fascinated 
by the charm of Eugénie. The Marquise permits 
her to go to Court in order to work for the recogni- 
tion of the Southern cause. The Emperor hitherto 
has kept safe on the fence, and now, beyond somg 
friendly ambiguities, Chloé gets nothing from him 
or the Queen. Eugénie takes her up as a new 


‘ 
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ornament and plaything, that is all. But at Court 
Chloé is thrown more or less with a handsome young 
Baron, and between them a blameless romance de- 
velops. 

He is a surprisingly chivalrous youth for that gay 
time and place. Chloé is in no conscious way un- 
faithful to her absent husband. But the Baron is 
her natural mate, and we know that destiny will 
presently smooth the road for their happiness. The 
husband falls presently, in the service of the Con- 
federacy. 

Meanwhile the comedy of life in the Faubourg 
St. Germain, last stronghold of the Bourbon influ- 
ence, plays on. The Marquise de Chaligny theoreti- 
cally despises the present régime and refuses to 
have anything to do with Eugenie’s court. Secretly 
she comes under the enchantment of that beautiful 
upstart; until at last the Empress takes her in hand 
for Chloé’s sake, and conquers in a moment. The 
curtain falls on a pretty tableau, pleasantly colored, 
softly lighted, with the lovers doing what they are 
appointed to do in the foreground. , 

So much for the book as a graceful bit of romantic 
comedy, a good “value” as such. It is also a careful 
study of the period, based not only on the usual 
authorities, but on painstaking research among the 
newspapers and magazines of the time, where, says 
the author, “she found the life of the Second Empire 
most clearly pictured.” The style is light, easy, and 
pointed. The book conveys without apparent labor 
a spirited impression of a period which has remained 
more than commonly muddled and confusing. The 
figures of the second Napoleon and his Eugénie, 
the atmosphere of his court, and the cross-currents 
at work beneath the surface of French life in the 
’sixties, emerge with surprising clearness. And in 
the distance, by indirection, through the mind and 
heart of this little female rebel, and reflected with 
much distortion by the press of England and the 
Empire, we follow as if for the first time the course 
of the American struggle. 


War, War! 
BARON FRITZ. By Karv Fepern. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart. 1930. $2.50. 
NO HARD FEELINGS. By Joun Lewis Barx- 


LEY. New York: The Cosmopolitan Book Cor- 
poration. 1930. $2. 





Reviewed by Emerson G. Tay or 

HE material for Karl Federn’s lively rec- 

ord of a young German artillery officer’s 

adventures in the Great War was drawn 
from the personal notebooks and diaries of actual 
participants in the conflict. By setting the scenes 
of the narrative on the Russian front, later with 
the Turks in Palestine, and finally in Flanders and 
Picardy, the very distinguished author is enabled to 
present a dazzling variety of campaign pictures, a 
gallery of often satirical character drawings, and 
countless snapshots of life in and just behind the 
German battle lines, all vigorous, all high in color, 
all executed with dash and spirit, full of atmosphere. 
And while the verisimilitude of each incident, grave 
or gay, is undoubtedly strengthened by its being 
founded on fact, the pictures are unrolled at so fast 
and furious a pace that the average artilleryman, per- 
force a somewhat sedentary person after trench op- 
erations began, may be excused for wondering that 
one of his crowd could experience so very much of 
life in even four long years. 

By way of explaining his hero, the author endows 
him with a French patronymic and an Irish ances- 
try; but perhaps a clearer insight into Baron Fritz’s 
nature might have been afforded by stressing his 
probable descent from the illustrious Baron Munch- 
ausen. Whatever his ancestry, however, and what- 
ever his amazing luck in being always on the spot 
whenever anything of interest was toward, the gal- 
lant, skylarking, hardworking battery commander 
is invariably attractive when sober, and most amus- 
ing when drunk—a state, one deduces from the evi- 
dence of many purple passages, which appears to 
have been normal if not regulation whenever two or 
three of the All Highest’s combat officers were gath- 
ered together and off duty. Since the favorite bev- 
erage of these hardy warriors was mixed rum and 
claret, with which they washed down Gargantuan 
quantities of roast pork, the layman, reading of the 
war, wonders anew that the Central Powers put 
up so magnificent a fight for so long a time. It 
is refreshing, at all events, to read a war book in 
which the characters take fighting and fun as they 
find it, death as almost inevitable and therefore un- 


important, with victory or defeat as mere turns of 
capricious fortune. Thousands upon thousands of 
honest soldiers, who did their bit not only with zeal 
but zest, would recognize Baron Fritz at first sight 
as one of their company. He can be philosophical 
even about the breakdown of the splendid German 
war machine, to which he added an ounce of power 
with his very last breath save one. ‘That he ex- 
pended on a kiss. 

In this week’s other narrative of a soldier’s life, 
John Lewis Barkley, late Corporal, K Company, 4th 
United States Infantry, tells the world that he and 
his gang were exceedingly tough hombres, that, in 
the Second Battle of the Marne and in the Meuse- 
Argonne operations, he killed a vast number of 
bloodthirsty Germans with his trusty rifle, by serving 
a machine-gun, or with pistol and knife, that he was 
profusely decorated, was always in the fore-front 
of duty and danger, and spent a furlough in Paris 
with Marie. Ho-hum! 


4 l Ne a - 
A la Sévigné 
CECILE. By F. L. Lucas. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1930. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Bastt DavENPoRT 





HE late C. E. Montague, reviewing ‘““Mon- 

sieur Beaucaire” when it was first drama- 

tized, pointed out for our amusement the 
tendency of historical periods to grow more and more 
conscientiously characteristic of themselves, so that 
Stevenson’s “Beau Austin” is more Georgian than 
“The School for Scandal,” and “Monsieur Beau- 
caire” more Georgian than “Beau Austin.” The 
reader who has observed this, and who opens a new 
book to find himself in France in 1775, resigns him- 
self to another volumeful of snuff and patches and 
powder for the hair; but if the book is “Cecile” he 
will be agreeably disappointed. For “Cecile,” though 
it bears the outward appearance of a costume piece, 
is no more oppressed by a sense of its period than by 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters, 

One is indeed at once reminded of her on reading 
“Cecile.” A great part of Cecile is made up of con- 
versations, in country chateaux where there is noth- 
ing else to do, or in Parisian salons where there is 
nothing better to do; and Mr. Lucas, like Mr. 
Thornton Wilder, actually can write like Madame 
de Sévigné. ‘There is the same wit never very 
brilliant but never wholly absent, the same amusing 
and mildly piquant anecdotes, the same sense of a 
game played by a number of minds, none of them 
great but all kept constantly in the pink of athletic 
condition. All the cross-currents of the time are 
there, Rousseauism, Voltaireism, ?Anglomanie, the 
arguments of reform and of /aissez-faire; and from 
it all emerges a picture of a period not so unlike our 
own. ‘The resemblance is never forced, never gives 
the impression one gets frem Mr. John Erskine of 
a number of ultra-moderns whom the author has 
for pure fun chosen to dress up in cuirasses or 
chitons; but the resemblance is strong enough. We 
are in a society of luxury and leisure, based upon an 
outgrown economic theory that nobody can replace, 
where periodic crises, each worse than the last, are 
regarded as inevitable; where nobody knows what 
he wants. Some of the characters develop in ways 
that we can recognize; the romantic libertarian, a 
disciple of Rousseau, goes off to help the American 
rebels, hoping to die to make men free, and comes 
back disillusioned, declaring that the liberty of the 
colonies, if they had persistently desired it, must have 
come without bloodshed by the mere growth of their 
population, if the fathers of the young republic could 
have restrained their impatient idealism, and that no 
cause is worth such suffering to the uninterested mass 
of the people. These and other parallels are never 
insisted on, but they are easily perceptible, and one 
grows almost frightened by their multiplication, until 
one remembers that in historical fiction the romance, 
from Scott down to Mr. Sabatini, emphasizes our 
similarity. 

It must be confessed that, though all this talk is 
extraordinarily good, some readers will feel that 
there is too much of it; they may even abandon the 
book before, in the second half, the plot gets well 
under way. ‘This would be a pity, for the plot is 
excellent, as delicate and as modern as the rest of 
the book, and the climax is highly dramatic. But 
it is an undeniable fault in “Cecile” that the difficul- 
ties which lead to the catastrophe are not sufficiently 
insisted on at the beginning. If one lost the book 
after reading the first half one would feel that one 
had lost a volume of most interesting memoirs, but 


that after all one might as well stop there. But in 
the second half one has the feeling many people 
must have wished for in reading a collection of let- 
ters, that like the lucky recipient, one really knows 
the people who appear, and can understand the 
drama of their lives. 


Taffy and His Fellows 


NOTHING TO PAY. By Carapoc Evans. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co. 1930. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Epwarp T. Bootu 

SKED to choose between hypocrisy and cynic- 
ism as a means of taking comfort and get- 
ting on in the world, Mr. Caradoc Evans, 

during his literary apprenticeship, let us suppose, 
when he was also a shop assistant in London, dodged 
the issue and began to write rather savagely of what 
he had seen going on about him for many years. 
This got him into trouble at once with the people of 
his own race—the Welsh—whom he wrote about 
in his first book (published in 1915), because he 
knew them best, no doubt. 

This first book, in fact, was burned ceremonially 
in Welsh towns and villages. Evenas was even 
treated to violence and became, Thomas Burke says, 
“more detested than any other writer of today,” 
the Welsh reacting most conspicuously to Evans’s 
inquisitorial process against human nature, because 
the name of Taffy was used instead of John Doe, 
John Bull, or who not. The same indictment writ- 
ten as Dean Swift did it in “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
without naming a country on the map of the world, 
might have been praised as a work of Welsh genius 
by Evans’s countrymen. Who knows? 

Not that Evans spares what are said to be especial 
failings of the Welsh, failings which are to be found 
throughout the habitable globe and balanced else- 
where in any general reckoning of moral profit and 
loss by other alleged national or racial vices. Evans 
set to work with his formidable gifts on the Welsh 
first, that is all, and they took it hard. 

But the point is that he detests the lying and 
malice and gluttony of one kind or another, and 
the cowardice and hypocrisy that are not only not 
uncommon wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in Wales, perhaps, but also notable every- 
where else in the world, if we may believe the re- 
ports that keep coming in from the novelists of all 
the nations. And he does not simply shrug his shoul- 
ders over these frailties, dismissing them in the man- 
ner of what the French once called ux homme hon- 
néte, or of the “‘well-adjusted” person, as we say 
today. He must vomit his experience of them with 
a savage grin. 

The result of this indecorous response to human 
imperfection is, in the case of “Nothing To Pay,” 
powerful satire. It is not at all the malicious gossip 
of the “sophisticated” novelist about persons whom 
want of character and want of purpose lead into 
cursory trials of what energy they have left to them 
in shabby intrigues of one kind or another. Evans’s 
peasants and floorwalkers and madames of short 
time houses and sailors and professional drunkards 
are, no mistake, fighting for their very lives in what 
biology calls “the intraspecific struggle,” or what is 
spoken well of by the more fortunate often enough 
as “competition.” 

The hero of “Nothing to Pay” has cultivated 
avarice as the best means of keeping himself fit and 
steady for this battle, as it goes on in the lower mid- 
dle classes and lower. How well it serves him as he 
rises from the country poverty that bred the love of 
money in him, through years of counter jumping to 
the attainment of property, is the story of the novel. 
The people he steadily creeps up among and over 
are, most of them, cut in the same pattern of re- 
ligiosity and cynicism, but in the case of a good many 
of them the pattern is fearfully and wonderfully 
mixed with good-humored gluttony or downright 
bestiality. ‘They are, in fact, at their best like gro- 
tesque animals of the comic strips and at their worst 
like those appalling presentments of human nature, 
Swift’s Yahoos. It is not taking Dean Swift’s name 
in vain to say so. 








Writing editorially of Rabindranath Tagore, the 
Manchester Guardian says: “Mr. Tagore is a re- 
markable figure—poet and prophet, held in greater 
esteem outside his country than in it. He probably 
bears the same sort of relationship to the national 
movement in India as the poets of the Celtic revival 
bore to Sinn Fein; and his ancient India is perhaps 
as imaginative as their Celtic twilight.” 
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John Mistletoe 
XII. 


ISTLETOE’S way of studying Shake- 
speare was oblique, but Shakespeare him- 
self would have understood it perfectly. 

The ship sailed at midnight. There are queer 
intimations of mortality in those midnight sailings; 
allegory sometimes slips in as a stowaway. They 
could only happen just so in New York, the divinely 
insane town that Shakespeare would have relished so 
keenly. Bunyan, hardly so much. The semi-hys- 
terical leave-taking parties in staterooms, the halloo- 
ing crowd on the pier, the scuffle round the gangway 
when the last visitors are being firmly pushed off 
by patient British quartermasters. All ashore that’s 
going ashore. The proud and rending cry of the 
whistle as she begins to slip sternward into open river. 
A sudden silence falls along her laundered decks as 
she turns in the dark stream and heads toward longi- 
tudes. How tall and black are those downtown 
buildings. 

All ashore that’s going ashore; this is no pic- 
turesque narrative of oceanic humors; we’re going 
to talk about literature. And the well-wishing ad- 
venturer setting forth, somewhat lonely and tired 
and incredulous, now observed that the friends who 
came to see him off had finished the Scotch. Meth- 
odical as usual, he did a little sedative unpacking. 
He put out on the reading shelf his fat one-volume 
Complete Shakespeare. But he went to bed with 
a chance E. Phillips Oppenheim, Never once in the 
whole six weeks did he open that other. It was 
queer, for surely the Plays offer us the most mys- 
terious of all detective stories, and the avowed pur- 
pose of the expedition (he told me gravely) was “to 
think about Shakespeare.” He did, a great deal, 
and I shall transmit, as far as I think prudent, what 
he has confided. He went, in love and humility and 
foreboding, to recapture what he could of Shake- 
speare and England and gin-and-ginger-beer. I am 
content to let him do it in his own way. 

es ss 

Oh Shakespeare, whoever you were (does it much 
matter?) how the mind of the artist runs out to 
greet you. Dull, vulgar, cruel, you often were; and 
then burst upon us with such glorious stuff: life be- 
come pure rhetoric, life made worth-while for us 
animals of posture. How they have tried to bury 
you in owl-droppings and cinders; made you a dis- 
cipline for the young and green in judgment. “How 
the man must have suffered,” cried the solemn 
Nietzsche, “to be so much in need of playing the 
clown.” Perhaps you played the clown because you 
enjoyed it. In joy and horror and thanksgiving the 
mind flies to meet you. You have become more 
than just yourself. You have become symbol of 
the creative passion and instinct. To think about 
you, to camp and picnic on the fringes of your Forest 
of Arden, is not to look cowardly backward but 
to dream forward for achievement to come. You 
are our lost Atlantis and also our tomorrow morning. 

He had long suspected, he told me, that Shake- 
Speare was important; but he wanted to begin again 
at the bottom (the only place to look for Atlantis) 
and find out whether Shakespeare was important for 
John Mistletoe. Whether he might be important 
for anyone else was secondary. The study of Shake- 
speare requires thinking about the whole problem of 
artist-temperament, which is always disconcerting to 
good people who are Fond of Literature. Further, 
Shakespeare comes to us involved in all the human 
association of those who have read and ranted and 
muddled over him so long. How can we dig him 
out of that? or do we want to? His total impact 
on our present minds is greater than the sum of 
everything he wrote. It is an accumulation of in- 
numerable awarenesses. Lively writers scoff at the 
haggling devotion of scholiasts who have argle-bar- 
gled over minutiz. But why not let them be happy 
with what they understand. May not each man dig 
in the garden as him pleases best? What will he 
find anyhow but himself? The mere survival of 
the text, from a litter of hen-tracks, is miracle 
enough. ‘That was no mean triumph for much- 
abused humanity. It had its Shakespeare and rec- 


ognized him. He wasn’t even censored. There was 
a star danced and under that was he born. 

And what happiness can compare with that of the 
man who has some maggot in his head about Shake- 
speare. The ciphers, the theories, all the notionable 
conjectures, what fun they are. Read Frank Har- 
ris’s two books on him if you want to see a man hav- 
ing a good time. They are worth reading, too; 
they deal with Shakespeare as though he were hu- 
man, with blood current in him, acting on motives 
a masculine creature can understand, But they are 
not likely to be approved by professional scholars, 

es SF & 

So Mistletoe tried for a few weeks, on highway 
and heather, on bowling greens and on London 
streets, in public houses or under English sky, in the 
smell of air and the voices of people, to distinguish 
what might still be identifiable of the essence that 
created Shakespeare. He did not look in the Brit- 
ish Museum, nor even in the Birthplace itself. 
(There is a pub just opposite the birthplace which 
would be better covert to trail so runnable a stag. ) 
Even on shipboard—“huge bottoms through the fur- 
row’d sea’”—there are many glimpses that bring the 
mind subconsciously back to its theme. In the pre- 
cise slant of those tall funnels, in the greasy spinning 
silver of a propeller shaft, in an engine-room worker 
wearing a monkish conical hood of sacking beneath 
the oily throw of huge cranks, were the finalities of 
art. A ship is the high cathedral of artifice, an an- 
thology of paradox; every line of her is both theology 
and epigram. How much did Shakespeare really 
know about ships? He did very well with the smat- 
tering he had: books have even been written on his 
use of sea lingo—as they have on his knowledge of 
flowers and birds and fishing and deer-stalking. 
(The only thing that ever seriously troubled the 
English about him was the legend that he had been 
a poacher. They are a nation that believes in game 
being killed according to strict etiquette.) He was 
careful at least to distinguish (e. g. Comedy of Er- 
rors I,1,76-77) between ship and boat, which few 
landsmen do; though the famous passage about the 
drowsy ship-boy asleep on the high and giddy mast 
always seemed to me very unseamanlike. There’s 
not much sleeping done in the crow’s nest. But at 
any rate I’m sure Shakespeare would have loved deck 





tennis. 

There were days of sunshine, when the Gulf 
Stream water pumped clean into the canvas swim- 
ming tank was as warm as 80°; and even that mid- 
Atlantic water seemed emblematic: it was as much 
saltier than coastal water as Will himself is more 
vital than Ben. There were also days of fog, and 
then the Lizard and Eddystone and Plymouth. And 
as though the age of Elizabeth were coming out to 
meet him, in that green harbor was the tender Sir 
Francis Drake. At the North River piers it is usu- 
ally the helpful Barrett family that nuzzles one in— 
the tugs Grace A. Barrett, Geo. N. Barrett, Edw. 
E. Barrett. But at Plymouth it is Sir Francis Drake 
or Sir Richard Grenville—symbols of England’s sense 
of romantic continuity. There also he noted the 
increasing divergence of our two languages. An 
American girl and an Englishman had most hap- 
pily understood one another all the way across. But 
now, as the Briton saw his good earth again, he 
suddenly began to talk English. “How curious,” 
he remarked to her, “this lovely view and those 
gasémeters.” (Put a very strong accent on that sec- 
ond syllable.) The Philadelphia damsel stared with 
wild surmise round the Devonshire littoral, thinking 
perhaps that the gasometers were some rare foliage, 
some rich sepulchral ruin. Puzzled she begged his 
pardon; he repeated the mystic phrase. Mistletoe, 
standing near, saw the perplexity in her entreating 
eyes. ‘Gas tanks,” he whispered. It was her first 
introduction to the strangeness of her own tongue. 

It is queer that people try to “teach” literature 
without attempting to give any suggestion of the 
color and shape of the country it comes from. And 
passengers get off the ship at Plymouth and hurry 
up to London by special train to be in time for the 
theatre on Saturday night. Yet they might stay 
aboard 36 hours longer, smell French woodsmoke 
in the dark at Havre and see the gray-white scarps 
of Dover next afternoon. Almost opalescent they 
lift out of mixed sun and vapor. Seeing that chalky 
bourn, that forehead of Albion, you remember it is 
the dread summit of Lear. Not for nothing is that 
symbol of her hard island story known as the Shake- 
speare Cliff. Round the North Foreland in pale 
blue evening and up the Thames Estuary. And as 
the train takes you from Tilbury next morning, in 


just the midsummer drizzle one would hope for, it 
loiters among dockyards and sidings where small 
English daisies, a little sooty, grow beside the rails. 
The best textbook of literature, we remarked before, 
is an atlas. Next best, perhaps, to get a feeling of 
the lie of English land, is C. E. Montague’s book 
The Right Place—our well loved Montague who 
had fed on Shakespeare as few men have done. And 
like all zealots of living, he feasted on maps. Where 
will you find places where more may be learned 
than at the Map Shop in St. James’s Street, or our 
own Hammond’s on Church Street in New York. 

In his amateurish investigations Mistletoe admits 
his indebtedness to a rakish low-backed car christened 
Lagonda. The name was new to him, and her 
sprightly demeanor (she was bound in leather, like 
a book) suggested the nickname Gioconda; which 
her young owner, whom we will speak of as Kins- 
man, at first thought a trifle familiar. She is de- 
scribed as the ““T'wo-Litre Speed Model,” and lives 
up to it. She is the kind of vehicle that is unhappy 
unless moving close to 50 miles an hour. At any- 
thing less than 40 she actually groans with sup- 
pressed desire. The highest Mistletoe actually saw 
her speedometer record was 72, but he believes she 
went faster than that while he was in the back seat 
holding on and not sheltered by the windshield. The 
roots of his hair ached for several days. ‘The in- 
scription on Shakespeare’s monument at Stratford 
might well have occurred to him: “Stay passenger, 
why goest thou by so fast?” 


& & & 


Lagonda is the best commentator on Shakespeare, 
Mistletoe told me. She would not do anything so 
crude as rush off to Stratford straightaway. No: 
she began with casual marginalia—the meadows of 
Runnymede, seen in blended shine and shower; the 
old pink almshouses at Bray, founded by a Tudor 
fishmonger. Yes, Bray of the Vicar and of the 
Hind’s Head inn where they have treacle tart on 
the menu and a parrot reputed to grow profane on 
hard liquor. So young Kinsman offered the bird 
neat brandy, but oaths were slow in coming. They 
even dribbled it on his poll, hoping the fumes might 
penetrate. It did not seem to prick him in his 
corage, but the fowl may have cursed heartily later 
in the afternoon. Then Burnham Beeches, the most 
Midsummer Night’s Dreamish place imaginable: a 
forest of huge gray boles, wrinkled and crippled and 
velvetted with moss. Shakespeare pretended it was 
“4 wood near Athens” where Titania and Oberon 
held court, but Burnham Beeches was the kind of 
thing he was thinking of. Not so old as those 
beeches, but now nearing its 300th birthday, is the 
walnut tree under which Edmund Waller was 
buried at Beaconsfield—the Waller of the adorable 
verses On a Girdle. How graceful is his epitaph :- 


EDMUNDI WALLER hic jacet id quantum morti 
cessit 
Qui inter poetas sui temporis facile princeps 
Huic debet patria lingua, quod credas, 
Si Graece Latineque intermitterent Musae 
Loqui amarent Anglice 


But as Milton was Waller’s contemporary, the facile 
princeps is a transgression. ‘The thoroughfare to 
Oxford (and thence to Stratford) runs past Beacons- 
field Church: when Shakespeare went by, as he must 
have done many times, he passed close to the green 
hollow where William Penn was to be buried, and 
only a few miles from the cottage where his greatest 
successor later worked on Paradise Lost. Mistletoe 
was much pleased with the imperial clematis growing 
over the door of that cottage at Chalfont St. Giles, 
by the first edition of Paradise Lost generously de- 
posited there by Senator David Reed, and by the 
extraordinary likeness of the curator, Mr. King, to 
Thomas Hardy. But equally he emphasized to me 
the neighboring house of call known as Merlin’s 
Cave and a fine old ratting print he saw there. 
Lagonda stood patiently outside that pub in a long 
summer sunset. 

These matters are not irrelevant to his vision of 
Shakespeare. He reminds me of the lively choruses 
in Henry V. “Let us, ciphers to this great accompt, 
On your imaginary forces work.” 

(To be continued ) 
CHRISTOPHER Morey. 





Shane Leslie, the Irish author and journalist, who 
is a cousin of Winston Churchill, has written a long 
poem dealing with the battle of Jutland. His manu- 
script has been read for possible errors of fact by 
Lord Jellicoe, Lord Beatty, and other naval experts. 
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WALTER DE LA MARE 


From a portrait bust by Sava Botzaris. 


(Courtesy Fifty-sixth Street Galleries) 


VERY century, indeed every decade of it, 

flaunts its own little extravagances and 

aberrations from a_ reasonable human 

standard. Passing fashions in dress and 
furniture, in plays, music, and pictures, and even in 
ideas and sentiments, resemble not only the caprices 
of our island climate, but also the extremes made 
manifest in English character, both of which in spite 
of such excesses yet remain true to a more or less 
happy medium. And so too with literature. 

The Victorian age was rich in these exotics. It 
amuses us moderns, having dried and discolored 
them, to make little herbariums of them. We may 
even be on easier terms with the great writer of the 
eighties if, for symbol, he wears whiskers, though 
less so perhaps with feminine dignity trailing a crino- 
lette. But there is one Victorian wild flower which 
makes any such condescension absurd—and it is 


called Nonsense. Unlike other “sports” of its time, 


“ce ? 


this laughing heart’s-ease, this indefinable “cross’ 
between humor, fantasy, and a sweet unreasonable- 
ness, has proved to be of a hardy habit and is still 
living and fragrant. And we discover it suddenly 
in full bloom under the very noses of Martin Tupper 
and Samuel Smiles. 

None even of its kindliest apologists would deny 
that in the earlier years of the nineteenth century 
the attitude of mind towards children tended to the 
over-solemn—a state which resembles a lantern with- 
out any light in it. Excesses may secrete their own 
antidotes. “The mothers and fathers who had been 
brought up on Scotch oats with a pinch of salt to 
give them savor were reminded that honey is also a 
provision of nature. Yet writers who had the nurs- 
ind even long after William Blake had 
sung of innocence, had been for the most part con- 


ery in view, 


vinced that what was good for the young must be 
unpleasant. Their rhymes like their prose were 
“nearly always in a moral, minor, or miserable key.” 
They prescribed not simples, syrups, and cordials, 
And even the treacle that accom- 
panied it was spelt theriaca, and was connected with 
vipers. A reaction, we know now, was bound to 


but brimstone. 


follow, and that reaction has perhaps reached its ex- 
treme in a good deal of the nursery literature of our 
own day, which is as silly, if not worse, as theirs was 
dismal. 

Not that all the books intended for children in the 
early nineteenth century were concerned solely with 
the cautionary and the edifying, which, as Charles 
Lamb said, only “starved, their little hearts and 
stuffed thei little heads. = But even M. Emile 
Cammaerts in his “Poetry of Nonsense”—a little 
book as rich in appreciation and interest as it is origi- 
nal in theme—has been able to cite very few speci- 
mens of true nonsense of a date prior to the nine- 
teenth century. 


be as clearly localized in space as it is in time. The 


And the practice of the art seems to 


French word noz-sens has not this particular nuance; 
and the German Un-sinn is in meaning, I gather, to 


madness nearer allied. 


Whatever its origin, no little tiny boy of any time 
or clime who was ever dandled to the strains of “Old 
Mother Hubbard,” “Hey, diddle, diddle” or “Three 
Blind Mice,” or listened at his mother’s knee to such 
ancient tales as “The Three Sillies,” “Teeny Tiny,” 
and “Mr, Vinegar” can have been positively un- 
touched by its influence. Its acknowledged masters 
were two in number. ‘Two years after the appear- 
ance in 1810 of Jane ‘Taylor’s “Hymns for Infant 
Minds” Edward Lear came into the world. He was 
followed twenty years later, aiid two years before the 
death of Charles Lamb, by Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 
son, who having latinized his Charles and trans- 
mogrified his Lutwidge, was destined at last to be 
known, and beloved, all the world over by his pen- 
name Lewis Carroll. 

Lear’s first “Book of Nonsense” was published in 
1846, a year after the death not only of the author 
of “The Ingoldsby Legends” but also of ‘—IThomas 
Hood, a poet who because, perhaps, he was also a 
punster, has not even yet had his due. “The Rose 
and the Ring” followed in 1855. Hood, like Lear 
and Thackeray, could fit pictures to his rhymes as 
amusing as themselves, but Lear was an artist by 
profession. He contributed the handsome plates to 
one of the earliest of the lavishly illustrated English 
hooks about birds; and it is as appropriate that its 
title should have so alluring a flavor as “The Fam- 
ily of the Psittacidx” as that the first published pam- 
phiet in which Dodgson collaborated with his alter 
ego should have been called ““The New Method of 
Evaluation as Applied to II.” 

Lear left this world—much the poorer by his ab- 
sence—in 1888; four years after Calverley. Lewis 
Carroll, the veritable pied piper, having visited “val- 
leys wild” on his way from Hamelin, vanished from 
its ken in the ’eighties, while Dodgson himself lived 
on until a year after Queen Victoria’s second Jubilee. 

The rich sheaves of pure Nonsense had by then 
been garnered. While “The Hunting of the Snark” 
was of 1876 and Prince Uggug had edged into being 
at Hatfield to amuse Princess Alige in 1872, by 
1889, when “Sylvie and Bruno” was published, an- 
other order of nonsense was in flower. “The Green 
Carnation” and The Yellow Book are symptomatic 
of a very different and a wholly adult species. Satire 
and parody in themselves are mortal enemies of 
true nonsense; and though such sallies as “On an 
occasion of this kind it becomes more than a moral 
duty to speak one’s mind. It becomes a pleasure”; 
or “A little sincerity is a dangerous thing, and a 
great deal of it is absolutely fatal”; or “Punctuality 
is the thief of time’’—though pleasantries of this na- 
ture may faintly echo (and may even have been in- 
spired by) Humpty Dumpty, Oscar Wilde would 
not perhaps have greeted the kinship with a cheer, 
and Humpty Dumpty, quite apart from his setting, 
conversed in a far less worldly English, 

As compared with wit, too, nonsense, in M, Cam- 
maerts’s metaphor, is what bubble is to needle, though 
wit itself is powerless to prick the bubble. Twinkling 
on in its intense inane, it is as far out of the reach 
of the ultracommonsensical, the immitigably adult 
and the really superior as are the morning stars. 
That flat complacent veto—This is nonsense” (in 
the cast-iron sense of the word), while intended as a 
sentence of death, means little more than “We are 
not amused.” 


UT what is this nonsense? How does it 

differ from the merry, the comical, the frivo- 

lous, the absurd, the grotesque, and mere 
balderdash? ‘Take the limerick, there are two dis- 
tinct orders of them: the mere limerick and the Lear 
limerick. ‘They differ as much as mushrooms from 
moonshine. Mere limericks, harmless and, maybe, 
amusing, may be scribbled with an effort at the 
rate of about two a minute. Funny, and even witty, 
limericks are fairly common. <A genuine Lear lim- 
erick—and that only derivative—is unlikely to be 
the reward of a precious moment more than once or 
twice in a lifetime! 


There was an Old Man of the West, 

Who wore a pale plum-colored vest; 
When they said, “Does it fit?” 
He replied, “Not a bit!” 

That uneasy Old Man of the West. 


Again: 


There was an Old Man in a boat, 

Who said, “I’m afloat! I’m afloat!” 
When they said, “No! You ain’t!” 
He was ready to faint, 

That unhappy Old Man in a boat. 


Now the most obvious thing about these two old gen- 
tlemen is that they are not merely respectable, they 
are irreproachable. Are they irrational? Surely not. 
Those of us who in questions of pure matter-of-fact 
decline to heed the No! You ain’ts of our fellow 
creatures are, to say the least of it, guilty of the indis- 
creet. And what irrationality is there in being un- 
easy in vests that fit not a bit, or in having the candor 
to confess that they don’t? As for the crisis in either 
rhyme, it is little short of Aristotelian; a (seemingly ) 
just soul endures an undeserved stroke of adversity. 
And could fewer words more vividly present that 
unhappy Old Man in a boat, whose rapture in a sit- 
uation so ordinary is followed by physical symptoms 
so extreme after a surrender to public opinion so 
meek and so magnanimous? And last, where is this 
Old Man? 


his own, and in an Everlasting Now. Is not “pure 


In a region and a state of being solely 


poetry” itself in a similar relation to actuality? 

While, then, there is in these rhymes a sort of 
vacuum where the “sense” should be—and the mere 
alteration of “pale” into ew in the first of them 
will show how delicate the literary poise is—there 
is plenty of meaning. And what we call their non- 
sense is nothing purely negative but lies in some celes- 
tially happy medium between what is sense and what 
is not sense. This being so, are not these two old 
gentlemen and their exceedingly nebulous “they” 
triumphantly, and up to their eyes, 7 that medium? 
And “well in”? In what then does it consist? 


They hunted till darkness came on, but they found 
Not a button, or feather, or mark, 

By which they could tell that they stood on the ground 
Where the Baker had met with the Snark. 


That unfortunately is the position. None the less 
a glance at “Alice in Wonderland,” with its bright 
full moon of nonsense for lantern, may help to en- 
lighten it a little. But first, an anecdote. 


HE well-known story that Queen Victoria, 

captivated by “Alice in Wonderland,” sent 

for the rest of its author’s works, and was 
thereupon presented with copies of ““The Condensa- 
tion of Determinants,” and “A Syllabus of Plane 
Algebraical Geometry” is untrue. It was denied by 
Dodgson in “Symbolic Logic.” But there is another 
little story of Queen Victoria and Alice, both of 
them supreme characters in their several spheres, 
which is true beyond question. And it is a pleasure 
and privilege to be permitted by the friend who 
shared in it, but who, alas, withholds her name, to 
record it here. 

When she was a little girl of three and a half, 
before she could read, that is, though not before she 
could be read to, she was sitting one winter’s after- 
noon on a footstool by the fireside looking at the pic- 
tures in “Wonderland,” while a favorite and fa- 
vored aunt conversed with the Queen and her ladies 
at the adjacent tea table. Noticing presently this 
rapt, doubled-up little creature in the firelight so 
intent over her book, the Queen asked her what it 
was. She rose and carried it over, and standing at 
the royal knee opened it at the page where tinied 
Alice is swimming in the flood of her own tears. 
Five years had gone by since the Prince Consort’s 
death, but the Queen was still attired in widow’s 
weeds, in solemn black. Putting two and two to- 
gether (as only Dodgson with the help of Carroll 
could), this little girl, pointing at the picture, looked 
up into the Queen’s face, and said: “Do you think, 
please, you could cry as much as that?” 

The constrained silence that followed while the 
ladies in the room pondered this inquiry was broken 
by the Queen’s reply—which, I fear, is now no 
longer recoverable. Next day, however, a tiny 
locket, with’ a design of intertwined horseshoes in 
coral and seed pearls and with a minute portrait of 
the widowed Queen within, and this packed in a 
charming little box with the royal monogram on 
the lid, was dispatched from Windsor by a special 
messenger in a most resplendent uniform. It re- 
mains a precious souvenir of those few tense mo- 
ments. 
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The point of this little incident, if anything so 
childlike and tender can be said to have anything 
as sharp, is that the author of a book so remote from 
the realm of phantasy as “Leaves from a Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands” could share her delight 


” with one of the youngest of her 


in “Wonderlanc 
subjects. But that is precisely its supreme achieve- 
ment. It is, in the words of Sir Walter Besant, 
one of the very few books in the world “which can 
be read with equal pleasure by old and young. 

It is the only child’s book of nonsense that is never 
childish.” And not only that; it admits us into a 
state of being which, until it was written, was not 
only unexplored but undiscovered. Nevertheless like 
other rare achievements it was the fruit apparently 
of a happy accident. For once in a while the time 
and the place and the loved one came together. 


HE tale, rhymes and all, and “‘finished”’ to 
the finest edge of craftsmanship, seems for 
the most part to have floated into Carroll’s 
mind as spontaneously as did one of the best known 
lines in English verse: ““For the Snark was a Boojum, 
> “Every word of the dialogue,” he said, 
“came of itself.”” And though he confesses elsewhere 
that his “‘jaded muse was” at times “goaded into 
more because she had to say something 


’ 
you see. 


action 
than because she had something to say”; and that 
he despatched Alice down the rabbit hole not know- 
ing in the least what was to become of her; and 
though, whenever the crystal wellspring ceased to 
flow, he could always pretend to fall fast asleep 
(whereas of course he had actually come wide 
awake )—all this little affects the marvel. Yet an- 
other marvel is that “Wonderland” should have been 
followed by so consummate a sequel as ““Through the 
Looking-Glass.” They are twin stars on whose re/- 
ative radiance alone literary astronomers may be 
left to disagree. 

Both stories have a structural framework, but in 
reading them we scarcely notice, however consistent 
and admirable it may be, their ingenious design. And 
that is true also of “As You Like It.” Quite apart 
from any such design, at any rate, they would still 
remain in essence perhaps the most original books in 
the world. Indeed the genius in Carroll seems to 
have worked more subtly than the mind which it 
was possessed by realized. It is a habit genius has. 

The intellectual thread, though secondary, which 
runs through the “Alices,” is the reverse of being 
negligible. It is on this that their translucent beads 
of fantasy are strung, and it is the more effective for 
being so consistently and artfully concealed, As in the 
actual writing of poetry the critical faculties of the 
poet are in a supreme and constant activity, so with 
the “‘Alices.” Their “characters,” for example, in 
all their rich diversity are in exquisite keeping with 
one another. And it is curious that though—a re- 
mark that applies to Lear’s limericks but not to most 
books aimed at the young, however wide they may 
fall of the mark—they were written for children, 
the only child in them is Alice herself. The Mad 
Hatter is perennial forty, the Carpenter is of the age 
of all carpenters, the Red King is the age Henry 
VIII was born, while the Queen and the Duchess— 
well, they know best about that. 

Alice herself, of course, with her familiar little toss 
of the head, with her serene mobile face, courteous, 
amiable, except when she must speak up for herself, 
easily reconciled, inclined to tears, but tears how 
swiftly dashed away; with her dignity, her matter- 
of-factness, her conscientiousness, her courage (even 
in the most outlandish of circumstances) never to 
submit or yield, and with one of the most useful of 
all social resources, the art of changing a conversa- 
tion—what a tribute she is not only to her author 
hut to Victorian childhood! Capable, modest, de- 
mure, sedate, they are words a little out of fashion 
nowadays; but Alice alone would redeem them all. 
And even if now and then she is a trifle superior, a 
trifle too demure, must not even the most delicate of 
simple and arduous little samplers have its wrong 
side? 

She might indeed have been a miniature model 
of all the Victorian virtues and still have fallen short 
if it were not for her freedom from silliness and her 
saving good sense—a good sense that never bespan- 
gles itself by being merely clever. However tart and 
touchy, however queer and querulous and quarrel- 


some her “retinue” in Wonderland and in Look- 
ing-Glass Land may be, and she all but always gets 
the worst of every argument, it is this sagacity of 
mind and heart that keeps her talk from being 
merely “childish” and theirs from seeming grown- 
uppish, and, in one word, prevents the hazardous sit- 
uation from falling into the non-nonsensical. She 
wends serenely on like a quiet moon in a chequered 
sky. Apart, too, from an occasional Carrollian com- 
ment, the sole medium of the stories is Aer pellucid 
consciousness: an ideal preached by Henry James 
himself, and practised—in how different a setting— 
in “What Maisie Knew.” 

It is their rational poise in a topsy-turvy world (a 
world seen upside-down, as M. Cammaerts says, and 
looking far more healthy and bright), that gives the 
two tales their exquisite balance. For though laws 
there certainly are in the realm of Nonsense, they are 
all of them unwritten laws. Its subjects obey them 
unaware of any restrictions. Anything may happen 
there except only what can’t happen there. Its 
kings and queens are kings and queens for precisely 
the same reason that the Mock Turtle is a Mock 
Turtle, even though once he was a real Turtle—by 
a divine right, that is, on which there is no need to 
insist. A man there, whether he be Tweedledum or 
the Carpenter or the White Knight, apart from his 
being a gentleman so perfect that you do not notice 
it, is never “a man for a’ that,” simply because there 
isn’t any “a’ that.” And though “morals” pepper 
their pages—“‘Everything’s got a moral if only you 
can find it”—the stories themselves have none. “In 
fact,” as Carroll said himself, “they do not teach 
anything at all.” 

Instead, they stealthily instil into us a unique state 
of mind. Their jam—wild strawberry—s the pow- 
der—virgin gold-dust—though we may never be 
conscious of its cathartic effects. Although, too, Car- 
roll’s nonsense, in itself, in Dryden’s words, may be 
such that it “never can be understood,” there is no 
need to understand it. It is self-evident. Besides, 
haven’t we, like the Red Queen herself, heard other 
kinds of nonsense, and in very sober spheres, “com- 
pared with which this would be as sensible as a dic- 
tionary”? It lightens our beings like sunshine, like 
that divine rainbow in the skies beneath which the 
living things of the world went out into radiance 
and freedom from the narrow darkness of the Ark. 
And any mind in its influence is freed the while from 
all its cares. Carroll’s Wonderland indeed is a re- 
gion resembling Einstein’s in that it is a finite infinity 
endlessly explorable though never to be explored. Its 
heavens are bluer, its grass grass-greener, its fauna 
more curiously unwearying company not only than 
any but the pick of this world’s but than those of any 
other book I know. And even for variety and pre- 
cision, from the Mad Hatter down to Bill the Liz- 
ard, that company is rivalled only by the novelists 
who are as generous as they are skilled—an astonish- 
ing feat since Carroll’s creations are not only of his 
own species but of his own genus. 


HE sovereign element in the “Alices” con- 

sists in the presentation of what is often per- 

fectly rational, practical, logical, and, maybe, 
mathematical, what is terse, abrupt, and pointed, in 
a state and under conditions of life to which we most 
of us win admittance only when we are blessedly 
asleep. “Io every man his own dreams, to every man 
his own day-dreams. And as with ease, nonsense, and 
un-sense; as with me, you, and a sort of us-ishness, as 
with past, future, and the all-and-almost-nothing in 
between; so with Greenwich time, time, and dream 
time; good motives, bad motives, and dream motives; 
self, better self, and dream self. Dreaming is an- 
other state of being, with laws as stringent and as 
clastic as those of the world of nonsense. (nd 
what dream in literature has more blissfully re- 
freshed a prose-ridden world than the dream which 
gently welled into Dodgson’s mind that summer af- 
ternoon, nearly seventy years ago, when, oars in 
hand and e} \lice Liddell’s round- 
orbed countenance, the Lewis Carroll in him slipped 
off into Wonderland? 


‘ ~e 
s fixed on little 


What relation the world of our dreams has to the 
world of our actual, who can say? Our modern 
oneiromantics have their science, but the lover of 


the “Alices” is in no need of it. What relation any 





such dream-world has to some other state of being 


seen only in glimpses here and now might be a more 


valuable but is an even less answerable question. In 
any case, and even though there are other delights 
in them which only many years’ experience of life 
can fully reveal, it is the child that is left in us who 
tastes the sweetest honey and laves its imagination in 


the clearest waters to be found in the “‘Alices.” 
Walter de la Vi are ) auth ) the ] Weg ng ar tie 
cle, which im greatly expanded form ts to constitute 
one of the contributions to “The Eighteen- Eight- 
ies,” to be published for the Royal Soctety of Litera- 
ture of England by the Cambridge University Press, 
is too well known to the American public to need in- 
troduction, Poet, n¢ veltst, ind critic, he has yu 
brought out through Farrar and Rinehart what 


really a study of Defoe entitled “Desert Islands ans 
Robinson Crusoe,’ and is about to 
by Henry Holt and Company 


“Pog ms for Children.” 
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Tonight in Philadelphia 


THING will happen but I know not what, 
A thing will rupture the world asunder. 
And though I try, I understand this not: 
Why I am overpowered with a wonder 
That will not leave for some odd reason. 
Within me prophet sounds are rising 
Hot to my brain with “treason, treason 
What are those inner tones comprising‘ 
Here at my right hand, like a well-stutted eel, 
The Schuylkill River is easily going; 
And here the winds, like beggar women, steal; 
And here the flag of foglight is blowing. 
Do creatures pass, invisible to me! 
Are they of light and caped with radiancy: 
Or have they turtle eyes, crusted and dark, 


And foreheads branded with a ghost mark? 


The loud clash, the clamors 

At the beat of the hammers 
of the devils who Jabor and smite on the 
anvil to have ere the coming of dawnlight 
the weapon of silver, the sword welded out 
of the moon for their lord. 

They are ready! The stallion 

Is eager to sally on 
into darkdom. A challenge is sung with 
snort; the sparks from its hoofbeats are 
flung to the ends of the farthermost place, 
where they whirl like spent stars into space. 


They speed onward, and faster 

Both the horse and its master. 
Who can say what their black mission is, as 
they pound on the pavement of night ind they 
whiz with their blood-curdling cries to the 
earth? The demon is gaping with mirth 

All the angels are weeping 

As the rider goes sweeping 
with his scythe through the gardens of heaven. 
Look! ‘The tenderly tuned viol of Lyra is 
riven. I will rescue each sky-fallen star 
and what beautiful flowers they are! 


The stab of his laughter, 

Then the crack that comes after 
as the flat of his sword smacks the feet ot 
the scattering clouds. The ghost rider ts 
fleet. He is soon. He is swift. He ts here! 
My strong arm is weakened with fear. 


The skyscrapers shiver 

By the edge of the river 
while the sharp nails of March scratch th 
air, and a trumpet bursts out with a windy 
We are saved. It is day, it is 
The demoniac vision is gone! 


Epwarp Doro. 


fanfare. 


dawn! 
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As They Were 
QUIET STREET. By MICHAEL OssorGIN. 
New York: The Dial Press. 1930. $2.50. 
Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 
A S Tanyusha came out into the Sadovaya 
. that summer morning, wearing, “with 
quite an unusually cool feeling of fresh- 
ness,” the white dress she had ironed the 
before, and as she saw a house with a 
little green fence, the Red Gates, and, far 
wn the street, the Suharevka Tower, she 


to herself: 


All the same, how lovely, how very lovely, 
Moscow is! Dear Moscow! And how like it 
to be—unchangeable. It’s the people who 

ge, but it is always the same; saddened a 
perhaps, just as absurd and straggley 

used to be, an beautiful 








just as dear and 
homely. 

[In this paragraph of Michael Ossorgin’s 

“Quiet Street,” you have a suggestion both 

f the matter and manner of his novel. The 
thing which distinguishes this from most of 
the stories which have come out of Russia 
smce the Revolution or which have at- 

pted to picture it, is its understandable- 
ness to those who have never been touched, 
personally, by the Revolution; the way in 
which it “warms the heart” and makes life, 

spite of the Revolution, seem, as revolu- 
nary Moscow seemed to Tanyusha on that 
mer morning, “unchangeable, just as 
ysurd and straggley as it used to be, and 

t as dear and beautiful and homely.” 

Not that war and revolution are pretti- 
fi; The horror and nightmare are here, 
but they are, for the most part, implied 

ther than objectively put. Ossorgin, who 
lived in Russia through the most hideous 
part of the Revolution and was then exiled, 
to have lost his balance or his 

rve. Nor does he “fall” for the new 
in the way so difficult to escape by 
younger writers compelled somehow or 
other to find their footing, materially and 
psychologically, in Red Russia itself. He 
neither shrieks, with the other emigrés, nor 
ns away from the present to bury his 
head, as some of the emigré writers have 


“ms not 


done, in a dreamland Russia peopled with 
wonder-working ikons, saintly mouzhiks, 
sw, and tinkling troika-bells. 

He accepts the present, at least to the 

nt of admitting much of its vitality, but 
leavors to put both war and revolution 
their place in that stream of life in which 

*y will one day be seen, along with other 

ymontories and islands, fading into time’s 

stance. To accomplish this, he concen- 
ites On a certain house and the family in 
t—one of those old-fashioned, cosy, Moscow 
houses, that drowsed in the crooked, quiet 

‘ets leading off the Arbat, and on the 

‘s and thoughts of its old professor, his 
placid wife, and their grand-daughter, Tan- 
vusha, 

[he peasant husband of their cook comes 

fting back from the front to become a 
creat man in the new order. A _ n’er-do- 
well workman in the flat of one of their 
friends lands a profitable job as the Tcheka’s 

ef executioner. The tragedy of the ex- 
propriated is compressed into the case of 
r old composer-friend—a man without 
wife or child, whose whole “soul” is con- 
tained in his piano—when a pack of blun- 
dering, well-meaning enough proletarians 

me to hustle that piano away. And these, 

1d all the other connections of the little 
id house, arg not mere symbols, but real 

ople, each sympathetically observed and 
built up, given a run for his money. 

In the beginning, the old ornithologist, 
[van Alexandrovitch, is found sitting in his 
rm-chair “in the immensity of the uni- 
\ in the solar system, on the earth, in 
Russia, in Moscow, in the corner house of 
Sivtzev Vrazhek”’; and at the end, after war 

1 revolution have come, we leave him 

ere, stroking Tanyusha’s head, and talk- 
ng about the spring day when the swallows 








will return, as they have been coming and 

going each spring and fall, while dynasties 
llapsed and the youth of Europe destroved 
» another. 
This sounds, and I think is, a trifle obvi- 
is, and I find Ossorgin’s manner and his 


philosophizing a bit prosy and pretentious 


t times. There is rather too much of the 
tell r Y) > a i - 
ellar spaces. The endeavor to “put the 


war in its place” by having the swallows 


indifferently over it on their way to 





Africa, or a mouse come creeping out of 
its hole in the old house off the Arbat, re- 
cardless of the Marne and the Masurian 
Lakes, becomes, at times, a bit too simple- 


minded and tricky. But that is when one 
measures Ossorgin’s story beside such some- 
what similar attempts as Tolstoy made in 
“War and Peace.” If “Quiet Street” is not 
“great,” it has fine quality, nevertheless, un- 
usual detachment from passing fashions and 
preoccupations, a very rare warmth, human 
understanding, and continuing charm. 

Part of this charm, especially for readers 
in this part of the world, comes from find- 
ing that one may live through the revolu- 
tion without losing one’s literary and other 
manners and becoming quite queer and un- 
housebroken. Ossorgin’s people stand in 
queues, cook their meals on a “primus,” 
starve, shiver, live on the edge of terror 
and death, and yet in their thoughts, in- 
stincts, and behavior, remain related to the 
rest of us who haven’t, perhaps, experienced 
these particular things. Tanyusha is a sister 
to Tolstoy’s Natasha, a not too distant cousin 
to the heroines of quite “old-fashioned” 
English and American novels. 

Astaviev, a sort of Stoic, is complaining 
to the professor, in the story, that philos- 
ophy, in its speculative sense, is bred by 
luxury or the weariness of life. “It’s a 
cake,” he says, “And it’s also a grin. And 
an escape, too.. Life at present (i.e. in 
Russia) is such that if you escape from it 
for a moment it will escape from you for 
days. If one wants to survive one has got 
to cling to it—life, I mean—scramble up 
and push the others off the step, like on a 
tram.” 

“That, too, is a philosophy,” murmured 
the professor, “a depressing one, of course.” 
That was precisely what he and his sort 
didn’t believe in—pushing other folks off 
the steps of trams. 

And Tanyusha, although she couldn’t al- 
ways reply to Astaviev, felt instinctively that 
he was frequently wrong. “We all talk and 
think about strange, trifling things, such as 
herrings, and the revolution, and interna- 
ional relations,” she said, feeling that they 
left out the “really important things.” Just 
what the latter were, she didn’t, at twenty, 
quite know, but among them, she felt, was 
that of “being near a simple, healthy-minded 
person, preferably not a philosopher nor a 
circus showman.” She was tired of the 
“everlasting gloomy grievances and bitter 
words, so many of them “about one’s self, 
which makes it worse, all around one’s self, 
and for one’s self.” 

It is these “important things” that Ossor- 
gin all the time tries to bring out, although 
even he makes Astaviev disclaim “any 
thought of a counter-revolutionary nature. 
I should have despised the nation if it had 
not done as it did, if it had stopped half 
way and allowed learned prattlers”—evi- 
dently Miliukov and Co.,—“to turn Russia 
out in English dress—Houses of Parliament, 
an obliging police, and well-groomed lies.” 

Just what Ossorgin’s political theories, if 
any, may be, he does not say. He takes no 
sides—in itself a heresy to the Bolsheviks— 
and sticks to his “important things.” He 
gives, nevertheless, one of the most nour- 
ishing pictures yet drawn of revolutionary 
Russia. “Quiet Street” happens to be a “book- 
of-the-month” choice, but has, one suspects, 
lasting qualities regardless of that. 

Book-of-the-Month Club. 





The Great Recalcitrant 
R. V.R. The Life and Times of Rembrandt 
van Ryn. By HENDRIK WILLEM VAN 
Loon. New York: Horace Liveright. 
1930. $5 net. 
Reviewed by FRANK JEWETT MATHER 


7_ this ample and varied comment on 

Dutch civilization of the seventeenth 
century, one is tempted to apply anachron- 
istically the medieval term “Mirror.” Al- 
most everything that could be felt and 
thought in the generation between 1626 and 
1667 reflects itself truly if transiently in the 
tolerant and understanding mind of Doctor 
Jan van Loon of Amsterdam, the imaginary 
teller of the tale. We are near the great 
traders, the Dutch Medici, who ruled un- 
obtrusively from their counting rooms; we 
share the dynastic ambitions and the clashes 
of interest between the new trading and 
maritime nations; Descartes and Spinoza 
pass across the scene; we feel the jealousies 
and suspicions of the learned and unlearned 
mob falling upon the new science and medi- 
cine; there is even an episode at New Am- 
sterdam and in the Indian country where we 
see an aggressive civilization crumbling at 
the outer edges, 


At the outset of our criticism, then, we 
face the urgent but possibly unimportant 
issue whether a novel which is so much a 
corpus of opinions is a novel at all. But 
were not “La Nouvelle Héloise,” “Les Mis- 
erables,” ‘Marius,’ “Diana of the Cross- 
ways” novels of opinion? They were but 
with a difference. The characters were some- 
thing more than mouthpieces, In the pres- 
ent volume the central group of friends, 
free thinkers, libertins in the parlance of 
the day, are in the main vividly conceived, 
but even they tend to fade out into soft 
speakers of unpopular truth, while the scores 
of minor characters are about as vague as 
the Bon or Mauvais Conseil of a morality 
play. 

At the center of a world that always seems 
too reasonable or too mad is the great 
and gentle recalcitrant, Rembrandt. On the 
negative side, as a genius in revolt and dis- 
tress, he is vividly realized, on the positive 
side any page of Fromentin’s impersonal 
criticism will tell more about him. He fails 
to serve the intended purpose of a unifying 
motive ‘in this vast miscellany. 

Taken for what it is, a mirror of a 
civilization singularly like our own, an ir- 
radiation of cold opinion upon the heat and 
confusion of unreflective living—the book 
is rich, entertaining, and instructive. One 
reads it with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and disappointment. One is dealing with a 
flexible and charming mind, but one is 
dealing with it more or less in a literary 
vacuum. There is no sense of place. One 
has to remind himself that the actual Hol- 
land of red, brick verticals and _ satiny, 
watery horizontals, and huge, rising clouds, 
and short, stately seas is in question. 

in short, if it could all have been par- 
ticularized, centralized, and carried off with 
a more delicate literary distinction, we 
should have had a great novel of opinion. 
As it is, we have a book abounding in wit 
and tolerant wisdom which without making 
any pictures constantly “gives to think.” 

—The Literary Guild. 





A Pepys of Wall Street 


THEY “TOLD BARRON. By ARTHUR 
Pounp and SAMUEL TayLor. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1930. $5. 

Reviewed by PAUL WILLARD GARRET 

Financial Editor, N. Y. Evening Post 

PPORTUNITY to peep behind the Wall 

Street curtain comes to few, but Clar- 

ence Walker Barron was one of those few. 
As father of financial news in the form we 
Americans like it served, and as a bulging 
personality in himself, Barron held two 
master, keys useful in unlocking the secrets 
of men versed in the mysteries of the money 
district. These he worked to the limit, but 
discreetly. 

His itching fingers ran like lightning 
across little cards, always ready in his 
pockets, recording what he saw when the 
curtain was lifted. A few strokes in short 
hand enabled him to preserve whole sen- 
tences under the guise of jotting down a 
figure when talking to Morgan, Stillman, 
Wiggin, Ryan, Durant, Ford, Thompson, 
Doheny, Livermore. These confidential 
notes Barron intended should refresh his 
memory some day in writing a financial his- 
tory. 

That history he never lived to write. This 
whiskered old gentleman of the press, who 
would not waste his time shaving, was still 
compiling notes for his book when two years 
ago at seventy-three he died. So materials 
by the ream left in their original state, 
copious notes that he threw together on the 
run, were left for others to interpret. 

Picture him if you can. This 330 pound 
man, who rose from his bed, dressed, swept 
up a steak, and then caught his train with 
a herdic behind galloping horses—all as one 
morning operation. Time he could never 
waste. His reliable Patek-Phillipe watch 
never got him to a train more than two or 
three minutes early—or ever a second late. 
Twenty suitcases he would carry, but never 
a trunk to delay the procession. On train, 
on boat, or in a hotel, far into the night, he 
was gathering news, compiling his notes. 
What time had he for writing memoirs? 

Arthur Pound and Samuel Taylor Moore 
in “They Told Barron” reproduce these il- 
luminating “confidential” notes, under chap- 
ter headings, for the ten years 1918-1928 
just as Barron left them, minus the short- 
hand. 

If you like your meat rare you will like 
these raw notes giving you the views of im- 
portant men on matters big and small, free 


ee; ce Book Club Selections 


from the usual publicity seasoning. It is a 
book that should go into every financial li- 
brary. 

You will learn from it the inside story of 
the Cochran tip on General Motors, given 
to a Wall Street Journal ship reporter in 
1926; that the optimistic Charles M. Schwab 
was so blue in 1921 that at Nice he thought 
‘industry in the United States is worth noth- 
ing”; that corsets went out when J. L. Rep- 
logle in wartime, on advice of Alice Roose- 
velt Longworth, refused to allocate steel for 
stays; that “Honey Fitz’ Fitzgerald, mayor 
of Boston, when abroad once jumped into 
the royal yacht to carry him out to Sir 
Thomas Lipton, as the King and Queen 
stood and cooled their heels until it re- 
turned, 

We regret the book is so filled with what 
“they told Barron” that we must still de- 
pend on memory and gossip for what “Bar- 
ron told them.” His own life, passed over 
here in a brief biographical chapter, was 
more picturesque than that of the men talk- 
ing to him in this book. 

He it was who in 1887 launched the Bos- 
ton News Bureau to send news for a dollar 
a day by runners to bankers, brokers, and 
business men, thus creating the rapid finan- 
cial service that eventually led to tickers. 

As Barron grew into power as a publisher 
on a large scale of financial news he held 
fast his intimate contact with employees. 
Many a Wall Street man in business got his 
training under Barron, and has tucked away 
in his desk some precept handed down to 
him “by the old man.” 

Here is one we recently ran into in the 
office of an executive who had once been 
with Barron: 


From any standpoint, a man can make himself 
a master in the world, provided only he gets 
both feet on solid ground, mastering more than 
any one of his fellowmen, that which is imme- 
diately beneath him. From this vantage point 
he can expand over the whole world without 
limit, providing he sticks by the principles that 
made him first master beneath his own feet. 


You will find no account of Barron’s 
stock operations in this book, but one way 
he kept close to the market was to buy and 
sell actively. In earlier years he operated 
on his own account, but right up to his death 
he personally ran something like fifty 
brokerage accounts for friends. Not only 
did he guarantee all of these accounts him- 
self, he put up most of the money. They 
were scattered far and wide among different 
brokerage houses. 


—Business Book Club. 





How to Be Happy 
THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS. By 
BERTRAND RussELL. New York: Horace 
Liveright. 1930. $3. 
Reviewed by JosEPH JasTROW 

HE engaging frankness, the absence of 
cant, flashes of humor, a humane com- 
monsense, and a reflective insight disarm 
the critic who approaches the subject of 
this volume in a sceptical or despondent 
mood. Mr. Bertrand Russell has printed 
and platformed on many subjects, on some 
of which he speaks with authority, on all 
with interest, while yet he has been justly 
accused of “uncontrolled thinking” on social 
and educational questions in which his 
predilections replace responsible judgments. 
The “Conquest of Happiness” will find a 
large and appreciative audience; it is a 
talking not a silent filming of the world’s 

discontent; its causes and cure. 

Bertrand was precocious enough to re- 
flect, at the age of five, that if he lived to be 
seventy, he had only endured a fourteenth 
part of unendurable boredom; at adoles- 
cence he hated life and was restrained from 
suicide only by the desire to know more of 
mathematics, At fifty-eight he finds him- 
self increasingly happy with an annual in- 
crement, since he laid aside the Puritanic 
habit of meditating upon sins and follies, 
found available outlets for his affections, and 
abundant exercise for a brilliantly active 
mind. 

There is no consistently constructive sys- 
tem running through the Russellian code. 
There is a ledger and day-book with the 
debits, “causes of unhappiness,” and the 
credits, “causes of happiness,” recorded by a 
philosophical appraiser. Self-absorption is 
a major cause of an unhappy life, and its 
varieties make the sinner—the sin-conscious 
despondent—the narcissist, and the megalo- 
maniac. The “sinner” finds his pleasures 
poisoned; the narcissist carries his tether 
with him, seeking pastures new; the megalo- 
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maniac, insisting that the world is his oyster, 
fails to find the pearl. 


Mr. Russell employs the Freudian con- 
cepts sparingly but not expertly, finding, 
as does his predecessor in the field, Mr. 
Pitkin, who films happiness journalistically, 
that the maladjustment between urge and 
satisfaction is a workable formula confer- 
ring a moderate psychological insight. So 
we make ourselves unhappy; and reflection, 
from Ecclesiastes to Krutch via Byron, is 
but pyscho-analytic frustration made explicit 
by verbal adeptness, 


There are some characteristically modern 
aids to unhappiness, and among them is 
competition and the competitive temper, 
which eats up energy, distorts values, and 
seeks compensation in violent, exhausting 
recreation. All the gentle and leisurely arts 
are lost in the shuffle—which has the din 
of jazz—and money involves a newer slav- 
ery. Thus conditions of the psychic climate 
play their part. But more fundamentally 
the search for happiness proceeds between 
the margins of boredom and _ excitement. 
The antiquity and universality of the drug- 
route suggests the desire and its temptations; 
while the urge is reinforced through relief 
from what makes work not a blessing but 
a curse, fatigue. The tired man has no 
happiness resources, 

Equally concerned in the modern reper- 
tory of unhappiness is the Puritanic sense 
of sin which spoils many a promising day, 
and the persecution mania that insists on 
conformity, aided and abetted by the fear 
of public opinion for which Mr. and Mrs. 
Grundy are equally responsibile. Release 
from these balls and chains is indispensable 
before the constructive foundations can be 
laid. 


Happiness in a machine age, Mr. Russell 
contends, is not as difficult as it is rated to 
be. It requires a simple psychological re- 
adjustment; and the ingredient to be saved 
at any price is zest. The I. Q. and the 
Z. Q. must somehow be combined. The 
route of bliss by ignorance, though the 
favored highway for the polloi of what- 
ever social complexion, has no appeal to 
the reflective mind. 

Yet the resources of the man of bigger 
and better brains, who has learned to use 
them wisely, offer no erudite formula, only 
a content more refined in a recipe equally 
compoundable in commoner stuff. Granted 
health, zest, affection, family ties, grateful 
work, impersonal interests, effort, and resig- 
nation, and there emerges a happy man 
even in a forbidding climate. The good 
and the happy life converge as if by some 
rendezvous of life, for what is done by self- 
denial, always with a back fire of self-ab- 
sorption, is then done spontaneously and nat- 
urally, The hedonist and the sane moralist 
agree, 

Mr. Russell, by attempting nothing very 
deep, nothing very scientific, keeps his gal- 
lery interested by the skill of his drives and 
putts from green to green of the chapters 
of his pleasantly laid out course. He is 
not a professional psychologist but a well 
trained amateur, who appreciates the tech- 
nique under which the modern game of hap- 
piness must be played. And that is all to the 
good. He is sympathetic with the approach 
which the psychologist would place first 
and give far ampler consideration. This 
Professor Pitkin attempted by. the biogra- 
phical method rendered somewhat too journ- 
alistically, selecting types of men who failed 
and who succeeded in securing the evasive 
golden apple of happiness as they played 
their courses on very different links with 
varying hazards. 

What is gratifying to the psychologist is 
the appreciation from various sources that 
the “pursuit of happiness” is not a consti- 
tutional guarantee, nor yet a moralistic pre- 
scription, but a psychological quest—a topic 
of deep significance. The psychologist has 
something important to contribute and the 
sociologist is never reticent on any occasion. 
The problem goes deep. It touches upon 
the fundamental biological possibility that 
the cerebral growth that gave man a ‘super- 
brain brought with the tree of knowledge 
the forbidden fruit that embitters life and 
makes happiness not an easy issue but a 
complicated conquest. For a section of hu- 
manity—small statistically, momentous by 
virtue of its social leadership—the problem 
of problems is to be happy though reflective. 
Living in a vale of tears with a bad climate, 
the big brain that brought human greatness 
must now be put to the service of the eternal 
pursuit. —Book League of America. 


The Glory That Is Rome 
THE RESURRECTION OF ROME. By 
G. K. CHEsTERTON. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company. 1930. $2. 
Reviewed by BERNARD IpDINGs BELL 
‘THs is probably, from a merely literary 


point of view, Mr. Chesterton’s worst 
book; and yet no one can afford not to read 
it, or at least portions of it. He has set out 
to show the glory that is Rome, and to ex- 
plain her history as a series of resurrections, 
that thereby both Fascismo and the great 
growth and new life of contemporary Ro- 
man Catholicism may not merely be recog- 
nized, but also be understood. The first 
twenty-six pages, in which he states his gen- 
eral thesis, are as pungent, forceful, arresting 
as anything he has done, and the forty pages 
which he devotes directly to the Duce and 
“the return of the Romans” are simply not 
to be missed; but in between the going is 
rather dreadful in spots; or rather, only tol- 
erable in spots. 

The author, unfortunately, feels that he 
simply must stop to defend that pest of bad 
sculpture and baroque ornamentation which 
makes Rome an affliction, not merely to 
medievalists, but to anyone whose artistic 
honesty in the least matters. G, K. C. loathes 
the stuff himself, as is more than evident here 
and there when he is off guard—as for in- 
stance in the well-written passage where he 
admires the restrained medieval tomb which 
Leo XIII erected for Innocent III in St. 
John Lateran, and then turns with loathing 
on the blatant monstrosity which has been 
erected over the bones of Leo XIII. 

Chesterton is a convert to Roman Catho- 
licism, and he must do a book on the Holy 
City. It is to his credit that he refuses to 
pass over, as any clever man might easily 
have done, the whole hideous, pseudo-artistic 
mess that the Counter-Reformation fathered; 
and it is an evidence of how bad that olla 
podrida really is that even the cleverest man 
of letters in England cannot explain it away. 
To say, as he does, after huge mouthfuls of 
verbosity, that such art was a necessary ad- 
vertisement to entice the masses into church 
again, is not complimentary to either the 
Roman Church or the common people. More 
true explanation lies in remembering the 
baroque as the last decayed consequence of 
that digging up of an ancient corpse which 
is mistakenly called the Renaissance. G. K. 
C. knows, of course, about that explanation, 
and dismisses it with an airy abuse; but he 
fails to see that his own explanation is really 
an insult to the Tridentine Church and to 
the Jesuits. 

When one has waded, however, through 
a hundred pages or so of this wobbly de- 
fense of bad art, and arrives with the author 
at the Fascisti, one is repaid. Here is al- 
most the only really penetrating examina- 
tion as yet done in English of what Fascismo 
really means, of its essential rediscovery of 
“the Prince” or the State as something dis- 
tinct from either employers or employed. 
“Tt is not so much a revolt against the Com- 
munism prevailing in Russia as against the 
Constitutionalism prevailing in England.” 
It is a régime hated more and wisely by 
capitalists than it is by laborers. It is essen- 
tially syndicalist in economic philosophy. Its 
hatred of luxury is of a piece with St, Fran- 
cis and Thomas Jefferson, rather than with 
Roger Baldwin and Andrew Mellon. It has 
suppressed an independent press as openly as 
England’s pluto-democracy has suppressed 
hers indirectly; and by decree has limited 
the freedom of choice in elections as certain- 
ly as is the case in England, where “the 
elector does in fact choose between two or 
three candidates, each provided by a recog- 
nized caucus and each supported by an un- 
recognized fund.” Its faults are those of all 
revolutions. G. K. C. cannot admire. the 
Fenians and denounce the Fascisti for the 
same sort of acts. Fascismo’s weakness is 
that, like all minority movements, it must 
be extreme so as to impress the majority. 
Fascismo will fail unless it can appeal not 
to force but to eternal principles of right— 
which is at the base of the new Concordat. 
It is a brilliant chapter, with Chesterton at 
his best—philosopher rather than apologist. 





There is a final word or two about the 
new Vatican City and its meaning, which is 
not much good. The author is really less 
interested in the Holy Father than in that 
which the Holy Father has taken as his in- 
strument wherewith to unite a decadent and 
mechanized Europe, the phenomenon of the 
ancient Roman manhood resurrected. The 
legions are again on march, the civilizing 
legions of an Eternal City. G. K. C. makes 


even mild-mannered Nordic liberals feel like 
cheering them on. 
—Catholic Book Club. 


The Progress of Life 


PARADE OF THE LIVING. By JoHN 
Hopcpon BrapLey, Jr. New York: 
Coward-McCann, 1930. $3. 

Reviewed by HoMER P. LITTLE 
Clark University 
HERE have been numerous attempts to 
popularize paleontology and some have 

been notable successes, such as Lucas’s “Ani- 
mals of the Past” and Hutchinson’s “Extinct 
Monsters and Creatures of Other Days.” 
Few, however, have been as ambitious in ex- 
tent of the field covered as Dr. Bradley’s 
“Parade of the Living.” The book is, in 
fact, a popularization of much of the mate- 
rial contained in the second half year of the 
usual beginners’ course in college geology 
with, at the end, rather more philosophizing 
on the meaning of it all than is ordinarily 
introduced in a college course. It is in most 
respects just what every professor of his- 
torical geology who loves his subject, and 
wishes that the every-day man loved it also, 
must have dreamed of producing. It is 
readable, breezy, and at the same time sound 
in its presentation of the present beliefs of 
geology as regards the progress of life on 
the earth and its interpretation, Even in 
the midst of almost flippant paragraphs the 
initiated can recognize the teachings of 
Clarke, Lull, Matthew, Osborn, and many 
other authorities of the present and past gen- 
eration. It is brought up to the minute, as 
the reference to Peking man shows. As a 
rule, theory and knowledge are carefully 
differentiated, although occasionally the de- 
sire to make a sentence striking leads to the 
statement of theory as though it were proven 
fact, as where, in speaking of the origin of 
bipedal dinosaurs, the author writes that 
four-legged forms “prodded on by the death 
at their heels, rose off their bellies and ran 
like kangaroos,” and again where, in ex- 
planation of the return of certain of the 
reptiles to the sea, it is stated that “many of 
the strong were lured back to the water by 
their hereditary love of sea food.” 

The word descriptions are frequently ex- 
cellent as, for instance, that of the stego- 
saurus. The value of the book would, how- 
ever, have been greatly enhanced by the in- 
clusion in the text of a few line drawings 
in each chapter dealing with the main divi- 
sions of life. No matter how well described 
a trilobite, a dinosaur, or an ancestral horse 
may be, a few simple sketches add greatly 
to the understanding. At times the effort to 
be popular and hold the attention becomes 
a bit forced, and the reader tires a little of 
so many animals who were “gargantuan.” 
Yet the whole of Dr. Bradley’s volume is 
so much better than most could do or have 
done that it seems unkind to mention its 
flaw 3. 

The book opens with a brief review of 
the leading hypotheses to account for our 
solar system, followed by a concise statement 
of the probk m of the origin of life and the 
indefiniteness of the boundary between the 
organic and inorganic. The author then 
leads from the earliest known remains of 
life through the intermediate steps to the 
first vertebrates as exemplified in the fish. 
The conquest of the land by amphibian and 
more completely by reptile follows. After 
an interruption which brings the story of 
the plants abreast that of the animals, and a 
short digression which explains the great 
changes in life at the close of the time of 
“ancient life,’ the thread of animal develop- 
ment and evolution is again taken up and 
carried quickly and with appropriate warn- 
ings of its incompleteness, through reptilian 
and mammalian stocks to man himself, The 
book closes with a brief but interesting ac- 
count of the history of disease as revealed 
by fossils, of the origin and function of sex, 
and the place of man in nature. The latter’s 
shortcomings and promise are both recog- 
nized—“A sheep starves if he strays from 
the pack, and I am ridiculed if I wear a 
straw hat in January” coupled to the state- 
ment, referring to man, “If he does not 
reach the moon it will be his own fault.” 

All told, the reader will find this as in- 
teresting and suggestive a book as he has 
read in many a day. And he will be sadly 
deceived if he permits himself to think that 
beneath the light treatment there is not a 
sound basis of geologic fact and theory and 
plenty of material for careful study and re- 
flection. The reviewer knows no better 
book of its kind. 

—Scientific Book Club. 





Famous Shipwrecks 
FULL FATHOM FIVE. By Frank H. 
SHaw. New York, The Macmillan Co. 
1930. $3. 
Reviewed by ALFRED F, Loomis 


YNDER this poetic title Captain Shaw 
relates the stories of a score of famovs 
shipwrecks, and brings to the work vivid 
description and a sympathetic background 
gained of his own experience at sea. Read- 
ing such a collection of marine tragedies 
might be a gruesome business, for in nearly 
every one the loss of life has been great 
and the record of lives saved has been cor- 
respondingly poignant; but by the magic 
of his language and by his emphasis on the 
exalted heroism frequently displayed in sea 
disasters the author has lifted the book 
above the level of morbidity. 





i! 


It is inspiring to be reminded of the 
steadfast discipline of the soldiers aboard 
H. M. S. Birkenhead who stood in rigid 
formation as their ship broke up beneath 
them, and of the high valor of the bands 
men of the Titanic who played “Nearer My 
God to Thee” as the lifeboats, insufficie 
in number, put off from the stricken vessel 
with their cargo of women and children. 








As a sailor himself the author has a fine 
feeling for a ship, recognizing in her some- 
thing more than wood, steel, and canvas; 
but as a special pleader (perhaps unconsci- 
ous) for naval discipline and British sea- 
manship he does not always strike the note 
cceptable to a layman. 
wt & 

The collision between the battleships 
toria and Camperdown, for instance, re- 
sulted in the loss of the Victoria and 7-9 
lives. It derived from an inexplicable quirk 
in the mind of an admiral who directed that 
the Victoria (which carried his flag) and 
the 
division, lead a turning movement toward 
each other. The junior admiral aboard the 
Camperdown knew that the movement coud 
not be executed without piling one ship 
upon the other, Yet, knowing this, he per- 
sisted in obedience to the order to the end 
that the Camperdown cut the Victorsa 
nearly in half, The lay reader, for al! the 
ourt-martial’s exoneration of the junior 
1dmiral, and his expert exculpation by Cap- 
tain will continue to believe that 
obedience, discipline, and the persona] 

reers of junior admirals cannot be bal- 


= 





Camperdown, flagship of the junior 











inced against careful seamanship and the 
value of 359 lives, 

Similarly the author pleads the orderly 
ourage of officers, men, and upper deck 
assengers of the Titanic, struck down by 
e on a smooth night and granted by fate 

to embark all her 2208 souls in | 








in ; : ad 
boats before her final plunge—if she had 
had enough lifeboats to do so. But she put 
to sea on her first and last voyage without 


oug boats for half her complemert, 
nd it seems that whereas “the North Evro- 
hou f crisis maintains his coolr 
his determination to die like a man” 
the Latins in the steerage “had shameless! 


pce 









forgotten their manhood, and fought like 


vildeats around a boat ready for lower- 
ing.” Perhaps these cowardly South Euro- 
ans (who had had nothing to do with 


cifving the amount of life-saving ap- 





t 
el 
iratus in tl 


ent) real A: 1 





ie Titanic’s equij 





that the North Europeans (who had) were 
better position to take advantage of the 
w lifeboats availabl 
g as 
But I find myself becoming ] 
ade hereas I mean only to su; that 





many of the world’s most deplorable shi; 
wrecks are traceable to man’s vanity, stub- 
ess, greed, and ignorance rather than, 





as Captain Shaw says in his introducti 


to the sea’s devastating, merciless, relent- 


less, and treacherous autocracy. sranted 


that the sea is the cruelest of teachers, ev 
watchful to take advantage of man’s n 
takes. it must also be admitted that on th: 
book’s evidence the sea usually reserves 
ruelty until the mistake occurs, Fortv- 
nately man is of a disposition to profit 
his mistakes and the mistakes of others, or 
he never would have attained even h's 
partial ascendancy over the sea. It is of 
much purpose to learn of the advances t} 
have been made as a result of such traged 
as those related in “Full Fathoms Five.” 
But for landsmen the book should be 
served for the conclusion of an ocean voy- 
age, rather than devoured at the outset of 
one, —Junior Literary Guild (Boys 12-16) 
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More Nesbit for America 
THE FIVE CHILDREN: Containing Five 
Children and It; The Phenix and the 
Carpet, The Story of the Amulet. By 
E. NeEsB!IT. New York: Coward-McCann, 


Inc. 1930. $3 





Reviewed by Marcia DALPHIN 
HERE are certain authors of children’s 


books who are almost the objects of a 





cult. (The term is not used in an invidious 
sense.) They are not, usually, great writers. 


[The great need no defense, and one of the 





concomitants of th worship seems to be that 
the writer shall be just the least bit overlaid 
by time, slightly obscure, out-of-print per- 
haps, and grateful for some championing. 
Mayne Reid and Captain Marryatt come to 


mind, Henty, Mrs. Ewing, and certainly 











Mrs. Molesworth, in whose lists Hugh Wal- 
pole recently engaged. 

Scattered about over this country and 
En be found grown men and wo- 
n ready to fly at a scoffer or to 

co with open z a new recruit for 
their favorites One of their best joys is 
the accidental discovery of a fellow wor- 


shipper. In his entertaining introduction to 
“The Bastable Children,” that earlier col- 
lection of Mrs. Nesbit’s stories published in 
1928, Christopher Morley tells how he had 
worked side bv side with William Rose 
ét for years and discovered only when 

bit died and Mr. Benét launched 
a ano raise of her books, that 

both of them had been raised on E. Nesbit. 
Having at a tender age discovered in a little 
village library 2 copy of the “Would-Be- 
Goods,” I had fallen an easy prey to its 
charm, and Mr. Benét’s article had brought 
the warmest kind of glow to my heart, for 











I thought its author unknown or forgotten 
on this side of the water. 
zi ago a “Map of Fairy- 


aen years OF X& 
nd” was published in England and eventu- 








y brought over here, and among the char- 
acters portrayed on it was a strange little 
creature labeled “The Psammead.” Not 
recognizing it as living in any fairy tale I 
it up as a puzzle, when 
one day in walked a nice Englishwoman 


and her children, and they, spying the crea- 


ture, exclaimed as one greeting an old 
friend, “Oh, there’s the Psammead!” To 


my instant inquiry she said in surprise, 
“Don’t you know him: He’s in one of E. 
Nesbit’s books.” 

Thus I discovered the Psammead, and 


he books about hin 





1, and now, a decade 
ater, in the very van of the fall list, comes 
‘The Five Children.” It is a friendly idea 
of the publishers to take the three stories 
which deal with Robert, Cyril, Anthea, Jane, 
and the Lamb an 
fyingly fat book for American children. 


bring them out in a satis- 


The adventures of the Bastable children, 
heaven knows, were far from tame, but they 
haven’t the thrill of these which have for 
good measure not only the Psammead but 
the Phenix, the Carpet, and the Amulet. 
Magic comes into these stories and wishes 
come t and it is all perfectly reasonable 
once you have, so to say, swallowed the 
major premise. 





There are two kinds of fairy creatures, 
mood, One is the 
-winged, peaked-faced, 
slant-eyed, burning-haired kind that Walter 
de la Mare and Yeats write about and Do- 
rothy Lathrop draws so beautifully. Wil- 
liam Nicholson did almost the best one I 
ever saw in “The Velveteen Rabbit.” ‘The 
ther kind is the domestic, homespun fairy, 
the brownie that helps in the kitchen, the 


ich good for a differen 


lovely shimmering 











whe makes shoes, and the crea- 
Mrs. Molesworth’s Cuckoo who 
about, and while they bring ad- 
t is true, still moralize rather a 
then To this last race belong 
nd the Pheenix. 

It is time to sav for the benefit of those 
who were not raised on E. Nesbit that the 
Psammead is a sand fairy who can grant 
vour wishe (Only they stop at sunset. ) 
He simplv holds his breath and swells and 
swells and then lets it out suddenly and 
there vou art A dryer, more put-you-in- 











vour-pl € temperv sort of person than the 
Psammead never lived, but the picture I 
have of him with his furry, tubby body, his 
g snail's eves, his little monkey hands and 
et, as he scratches away suddenly and 
fiercely in the sand and buries himself from 
lightest provocation, is one 
To this day it gives 
me a tremendous thrill to read the chapter 
in which the Psammead is rescued and An- 
thea carries h home in a paper bag. I 
long to be Anthea and also to-be Robert 
when he is privileged to carry the golden 
Pheenix in his breast. The Phenix is so 
lovely and so vain, so wise and such a dear. 





at I cannot 















it 


from preceding page) 


Once the Phoenix made a poem. 


Shine, great sun, the lovely Phe- 
Nix is here, and wants to be 

Shone on, splendid sun, by thee! 
That’s poetry!” said Cyril, decidedly. 

“It’s like it,” said the more cautious Robert. 
I was obliged to put in ‘lovely,’ ” said the 
i modestly, “to make the line long 





“There are plenty of nasty words just that 
I said Jane; but everyone else said, 





In “The Five Children,” apart from the 
natural interest of the amusing and exciting 
adventures that the children have with all 
this magic at their command, there is the 
charm implicit in ali E. Nesbit’s books, Part 
of it, of course, lies in the fun that is always 
to be found in stories about largish families 
of children. And the concentrated English- 
ness of them! Why are they so different 
from American children? We realize that 
it must be typical and not peculiar to this 
one story or its author, for the children in 
“The Golden Age” and in Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s and Mrs, Ewing’s books have just 
the same quality. There is a sort of soli- 
darity, a united front to—not the enemy 
necessarily—but to all grown-ups, even the 
most beloved of parents. They form a unit. 
No matter how much they may fight among 
themselves, they are yet a self-sufficient, re- 
sourceful whole, finding perfect entertain- 
ment in themselves and one another as play- 
fellows. The days are never long enough 
for all the games that they think up. It is 
the American child whom we see so often 
coming to his mother and asking her what 
to play next, not the English, if we are to 
believe the books. 

If for no other reason, E. Nesbit is worth 
reading for the delightful quips and cranks 
of characterization in which she revels. In 
half a sentence she defines a person perfect- 
ly, or a situation. Apropos of remorse, An- 
thea, for instance, is a child “whose inside 
mind was made so that she was able to be 
much more uncomfortable than the others.” 
The Pheenix is “a bird of its word.” The 
servants who were asleep “snored in a heart- 
felt and candid manner.” The Psammead 
got into its travelling bag “with stiff, furry 
reluctance, like that of a cat when you want 
to nurse it, and its ideas are not the same as 
\ Instances might be multiplied in- 
definitely, for the book is a treasure house of 
such. Undoubtedly a satisfying book for a 
birthday or Christmas. — Junior Literary 
Guild, (Children, 8, 9 and 10.) 


’ 


yours.’ 





Sandburg’s Poetry 

EARLY MOON. By Car SANDBURG. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by WILLIAM RosE BENET 
(ROM his much poetry Sandburg has 
made a charming and haunting selec- 
tion in this volume for young people, and 
he has written a sage introduction in “Short 
Talk on Poetry.” Moreover the decorations 
of James Daugherty which embellish this 
volume fit the text like a glove. Daugherty 
is suddenly recognizable as Sandburg’s ideal 
illustrator, the illustrator he should have 
had all along. For these reasons we call 
the book a success and hope that it will go 
into many American homes, It is one of 

the books worth buying. 
—Junior Literary Guild. 





Writing in the Manchester Guardian, Al- 
len Monkhouse says: “One wonders some- 
times whether the books we have selected 
as children’s classics are really what they 
want, whether the books we give them are 
not presents to ourselves or to our sense of 
the, proprieties. Certainly there must be some 
little guidance of the faltering steps, but 
how judicious, how tentative, how free from 
dogmatism it should be! Don’t I know a 
girl who steadily refused to read ‘Jane Eyre’ 
because her father’s praise of it lacked dis- 
cretion, held some impalpable element of 
admonition? 

“The wisdom of the ages seems to have 
divided our reading life roughly into three 
periods. Young children are allowed a pe- 
riod of comparative wildness or liberty; 
then comes the period of educational strait- 
ness (not quite without mitigation) ; finally 
there is liberty again, but a liberty qualified 
by the habit of bondage. One does not 
quarrel with this order of things, but 
through all the gradations of culture \he in- 
dividual, even in his wildness, his irrele- 
vance, must be preserved. We must have 
some beaten tracks, but we may not map 
out our own divergences as a guide to 
others.” 


Books of the Fall 


By Amy LovEMAN 


NCE upon a time—No, this is not a 
fairy story, but nevertheless it begins 
in the manner of the nursery tales. Once 
upon a time publishers smiled, and book- 
sellers stocked books, and the public bought 
them. And then came a market slump, and 
business depression, and there followed a 
great wailing and gnashing of teeth because 
the publishing trade had fall’n on evil days. 
And now the bookmen are taking counsel as 
to the causes and cure of the ills that beset 
them, and praying that the winter of their 
discontent may be behind them, and that 
they may all live happily ever after. Well, 
we, for one, see no cause to doubt that they 
have better days before them, for it stands 
to reason that good books warrant a good 
market, and certainly this season’s publica- 
tions show a marked improvement over those 
of the last fall and winter. 

Part, a great part, we feel sure, of the 
hard going from which the bookshops, and 
therefore the publishers, have suffered lately 
has been due not to bad times but to indiffer- 
ent books, to the fact that the taste of the 
reader has been so often betrayed by utterly 
commonplace volumes that he has grown 
cautious of spending money on his library. 
Some blight seems to have fallen even on the 
established authors during the past year, so 
that they failed to produce of their best, 
with the result that even buying a name by 
no means insured acquiring a work of ex- 
cellence. What’s in a name, you may ask? 
Well, potential sales, at any rate. But a few 
disappointments, and the potentiality dis- 
appears. It takes very little to discourage a 
reader, especially the sort of reader who has 
to be led to water. Give him a few books 
that are dull, or trashy, or insipid, and his 
impulse toward reading is stillborn. There- 
fore, it is of good augury that this Fall’s 
books have variety, and substance, and spice, 
that there are fewer among them than be- 
fore of the extravagantly self-conscious, the 
merely made-to-order, or the sensational, 
and that the scholarly in many instances 
seems to have contrived a happy marriage 
with the lively. 

Together with fiction, biography’ still 
maintains its position as a prime favorite. 
And among works of biographical and his- 
torical purport two trends stand out strik- 
ingly,—the one a return to interest in the 
Victorian scene and habit of mind, and the 
other a concern with the past and present of 
America. There is a whole group of books, 
for instance, given over to our West, vol- 
umes such as “One Man’s Gold” (Whittle- 
sey), the journal in which Enos Christman 
recorded the experiences of a ’Forty-Niner, 
and which, edited by Florence N. Whitman, 
is put out by the new trade department of 
the McGraw-Hill Company; “On the Old 
West Coast” (Morrow), which adds to an 
earlier volume of Gen. Horace Bell’s fur- 
ther reminiscences of a ranger; “America 
Moves West” (Holt), by Robert E. Riegel, 
“Wagons West,” by Elizabeth Page (Far- 
rar & Rinehart), and “Lone Cowboy” 
(Scribners), a chronicle by James Boyd, 
presenting with the piquancy of the vernac- 
ular and all the picturesqueness of a sunburnt 
personality the vigorous life of the plains. 

Then, to pass from the West to other sec- 
tions of the country, there is Howard W. 
Odum’s animated portrayal of the South in 
his “An American Epoch” (Holt), a narra- 
tive the serious analysis of which is almost 
concealed by the congeniality of its manner, 
the study of “The American Leviathan” 
(Macmillan), by Charles A. Beard and his 
son, William Beard, a student of technology, 
who together have made an investigation of 
the government of the United States as it 
functions in the machine age; “The Growth 
of the American Republic” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), by S. E. Morison and H. S. 
Commager, and Mark Sullivan’s “Pre-War 
America” (Scribners), the third volume of 
the series, “Our Times,” which presents so 
rich a tapestry of events, personalities, and 
customs. A foreign view of America is pre- 
sented in Lucien Lehman’s “The American 
Illusion” (Century), while in “The Giant 
of the Western World” (Morrow) Francis 
Miller and Helen Hill uncover America’s 
characteristics in the hope of discovering 
whether it will develop harmonious relation- 
ship with Europe. And finally, there has 
appeared one of the most interesting analyses 
of the complexion of the American people 
that has been issued for some time in Peter 
Odegard’s interpretation of habits of thought 
and action in “The American Public Mind” 
(Columbia University Press). 

And now the Victorians. They are not 
dead yet that had their requiem so lustily 
sung this past decade. The long arm of 
fashion, at least, has stretched from out the 
past to surround us again with the whatnots 
and the hassocks and the paperweights made 


of bronze animals that a generation ago 
were relegated to the second-hand dealers; 
the bustle is struggling hard to emerge from 
the treacherous bows that disguise it; curls 
are returning and the demure maiden is 
more in fashion than the boyish. Priestley 
is writing like Dickens, and the critics are 
acclaiming him. There is evident a less 
challenging note in those who write of the 
England of the last century as though they 
no longer felt themselves so completely on 
the defensive. Take, for instance, that ex- 
ceedingly interesting book which Morrow 
has just issued, Esmé Wingfield-Stratford’s 
“Those Earnest Victorians,” with its por- 
trayal of manners, and temperaments, and 
points of view. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
has no scorn for the Victorians. Quite to 
the contrary, he looks on them as a race of 
giants, earnest men and good, intent on mak- 
ing the world a better place to live in and 
failing not through lack of endeavor, but be- 
cause they did not think to examine their 
gospel of work in the light of its ultimate 
philosophical conclusions. Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford, whatever he may conclude as to 
the success of their civilization, restores the 
Victorians to respect. 

Having read him, if you would enjoy 
some of the more intimate phases of Vic- 
torian life take E, M. Benson’s “As We 
Were” (Longmans, Green), a “Victorian 
peepshow,” as he entitles it, containing in 
its felicitously written pages entertaining 
anecdote and portrayal. Then there’s R. D. 
Blumenfeld’s “Bicycles and Bustles” (Brewer 
& Warren), whose very title stirs reminis- 
cence, and Lord Ponsonby’s “Side Lights on 
Queen Victoria” (Sears), with its portrayal 
of the “Widow at Windsor,” and the new 
volume of Victoria’s Letters which Long- 
mans is to bring out, which ought to inter- 
est student and general reader equally. Mor- 
row is to issue the Diaries of that powerful 
figure of the Victorian period, John Bright, 
and Houghton Mifflin is bringing out what 
is, alas! only a fragment of the projected 
Autobiography of Lord Balfour. What there 
is of the book we have read in proof with 
keenest regret that it should be so little, for 
the chapters in which Balfour outlines his 
background and early experience are of quite 
fascinating context. Strange that an intel- 
lect so detached, so sceptical, so inquiring as 
that of the author of “A Defense of Philo- 
sophic Doubt” should look back upon the 
years of school and college and pronounce 
them unmitigatedly good. Eton and Cam- 
bridge, indeed, were bathed in the beauty of 
a remembered delight as Balfour in old age 
summoned back to memory friends and 
teachers and experience. But he seems, at 
any rate, to have been a man of the most 
intense personal attachments and to have 
lived in his emotions to an extent of which 
the general public, which knew him as the 
daring young politician, the later powerful 
statesman, and the scholar of brilliant at- 
tainment, could hardly have any conception. 

We must haste us, lest in our desire to 
talk of Balfour, who has always been one 
of our enthusiasms, we yield to the inclina- 
tion to repeat his fascinating account in 
“Retrospect” of the appearance on the fir- 
mament of British politics of the flashing 
Lord Randolph Churchill instead of going 
on to say that the son of the latter, Winston 
Churchill, has in the press a volume entitled 
“A Roving Commission” (Scribners), which 
is an account of his early years. And while 
we are on the subject of British statesmen, 
we might as well introduce now instead of 
later the fact that the late Lord Birkenhead 
shortly before his death had produced a vol- 
ume of forecast entitled “The World in 
2030” (Brewer & Warren). We under- 
stand that there has been considerable con- 
troversy raging in England as to the orig- 
inality of some of its enunciations; Lord 
Birkenhead apparently admitted that they 
had not had their first source with him. And 
incidentally, though we have no time or 
space for such interpolations, we can’t resist 
remarking on the fashion in which the youth 
that fills the columns of our newspapers oc- 
casionally betrays its own lack of years. For 
didn’t one of our evening papers come out 
on Lord Birkenhead’s death with the state- 
ment that “of the millions who knew him 
by that name probably few have ever heard 
of Frederick E. Smith”? Well, we are not 
an octogenarian, or near, but we vivid- 
ly recall the days when the papers printed 
anecdotes of “Freddie” Smith, or “F. E.,” 
and when they found it necessary to write 
“Lord Birkenhead (Frederick E. Smith).” 
But that’s neither here nor there, and it cer- 
tainly doesn’t get us any further with our 
task, 


We haven’t nearly finished enumerating 


(Continued on page 214) 
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Swansdown, the Kitten 
By ELizABETH COATSWORTH 
S WansDown, the kitten, 
Sleeps all day, 
Chin on one mitten, 
And thoughts astray, 


Languid and lazy, 

With eyes grown wild— 
Swansdown, the kitten, 
Is heavy with child. 


The spring comes on, 
Birds fill the air, 
But Swansdown raises 
A lackluster stare. 


The string that enraptured her, 
Dangles in vain, 

She will never chase after 

Her tail again. 


What it is waits her 
She does not know, 
Swansdown, the kitten, 
Moves weary and slow. 
She does not guess 

That her own kittens soon 
Shall chase their short tails 
4nd dance in the moon. 





Reviews 

THE BOYS AND SALLY. By Rose B. 
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MYSTERY OF WORLD’S END. By 
HELEN BERGER. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1930. $2. 

BETTY BRADFORD, ENGINEER. By 
Mary MonracuE Davis. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1930. $1.75. 
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THE BLUE BANDITS. By Lucite Mor- 

RISON. New York: Frederick A, Stokes 

Co. 1930. $1.75. 

Reviewed by Marion C. Dopp 

OW much real information as to a 

book’s geographical background per- 
colates to the child reader is an uncertain 
question, if the book is written with sufh- 
cient regard to the prime requirement, in- 
terest. If it does classify as thoroughly read- 
able the child may turn into that absorbed 
audience which forgets all backgrounds in 
the immediate thrill. If, on the other hand, 
it is not interesting, no backgrounds on 
earth will cause it to be read. I myself like 
to put into children’s hands books about 
countries foreign to their own or about sec- 
their own country distant from 
where they live. I believe a good deal does 
percolate and will find a niche in the sub- 
conscious, and be aroused when the right 
train of association is started. But such 
books have rather special requirements for 
being well done. 

Here are five which belong to this class, 
one of Hawaii, three of California, and one 
of the South. Only two, “Betty Bradford” 
and “The Boys and Sally,” have a really 
satisfactory combination of a natural, well- 
sustained style, an acceptable story (which 
does not mean that the story may not, as in 
the case of “The Boys and Sally,” be an 
extremely simple one, and a faithful and 
lively picture of surroundings distinctly lo- 
calized and prominent enough to register). 
The other three have one quality or another, 
but not all. 

“The Boys and Sally” is merely an ac- 
count, followed through an entire year, of 
life on a plantation as seen and experienced 
by a little Northerner who enters into every- 
thing with the vim of new sensations, The 
reader finds Sally’s interest contagious and 
her adventures in this new life very intrigu- 
ing, and so—at least for the child unfamiliar 
with this life—the trick is done (perhaps 
for the young Southerner familiarity will, 
on the other hand, lend an equal enchant- 
ment). A thread of family mystery, as to 
relatives lost track of in Civil War time, 
lends narrative interest also, and Manning 
DeV. Lee’s lively illustrations could not be 
dispensed with. This book, it should be 
said, is for slightly younger readers than 
any of the other four, but I include it here 
because of its success as one of the type un- 


tions of 


der consideration. 

The Hawaiian book, “Mystery of World’s 
End,” arouses great hopes in its reader. An 
excellent and unusual situation is unfolded 
at once, in an equally unusual background, 
and as to story and style every hope is ful- 
filled. The little boy whose sick mind has 
made him believe he is crippled is brought 
to full health and physical activity by 
means of a friendly family plot which 
brings on more mystery and excitement than 
was ever conceived of in the original plan. 











Conducted by 


We do not get enough, however, of the 
Hawaiian background, which serves, as the 
author handles it, only to pique our interest, 
so lightly is it sketched in, A little more 
emphasis on this side and this book w ould 
be a real achievement, but just as it stands 
it is very delightful. An interesting oppor- 
tunity for more extensive illustration, how- 
ever, was not seized. 

California!—what odd assorted impres- 
sions must the benighted Easterner form of 
her characteristics and opportunities from 
all that is told and written! I am not sure 
that any of these three Californian books 
will add to his enlightenment; certainly not 
“The Blue Bandits’—again for younger- 
than-adolescents — and unfortunately very 
cheaply made. It can claim only a thread 
of historical interest in old bandit customs 
to place it with the type we are discussing. 
Children, however, will enjoy the adven- 
tures of this make-believe bandit gang, and 
perhaps profit by the suggestions of the good 
sportsmanship suitable to all gangs and the 
neighborhood usefulness possible for them, if 
they are turned that way rather than con- 
trariwise, 

“Betty Bradford,” the other one of the 
two books which, as I have said, seem to 
fulfil our fundamental requirements, calls 
for an older and more sophisticated reader 
and carries her (it should be “her” ) all the 
way from the atmosphere of an Eastern 
boarding school to the man’s world of West- 
ern engineering—of solving huge problems 
among uncompromising but inspiring nat- 
ural surroundings and of living in rough 
camps that are run for work and not for 
play. The style is lively and the ideas 
wholesome, and there is an undercurrent of 
suggestion as to what a sophisticated East- 
ern education is for and what uses may be 
made of it. A good deal of real enlighten- 
ment for Eastern girls lies between the 
covers, and a dash of romance and adven- 
ture are not forgotten. 

Our third California story, “Golden 
River,” received honorable mention in the 
Harper Fiction for Girls contest, so it is a 
little disappointing to find it an amalgam 
of the well-tried situations of the unpop- 
ular school girl who wins through to pop- 
arity, the flood-and-rescue adventure over 
broken levees, and the neighborhood family 
feuds finally resolved. Each part, however, 


is well done, with vitality and truthfulness 
and without overstrain, and a picture comes 
through of life in the Delta section of the 
Sacramento river which will offer interest 


This, like 


and novelty to many readers. 
Betty,” is a real “girl’s book.” 
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Illustration for “Gay Go Up.” 


THE POINTED PEOPLE. By RacHEL 
FIELD. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1930. $1.25. 

GAY GO UP. By RosE FYLEMAN. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 1930. 

DAD ANDI. By Eva LirtLe McELEveY. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1930. #2. 
Reviewed by HARRIET EAGER Davis 


wo books will children like? There 

is no riddle more eternal. For no 
sooner has the well-intentioned adult set 
up his airy superstructure of theory than 
along comes a flesh-and-blood child to crash 
it down with 
reality. 

Of the three little books of verse, ‘The 
Pointed People,’ “Gay Go Up” and “Dad 
and 1,” the reviewer had, after conscienti- 
ous musing, selected “Gay Go Up” as the 
most child-like in content and appeal. But 
when experimented upon, two arbiters of 
very tender age decided somewhat other- 
wise. Both, to be sure, loved “Gay Go 
Up” yet Big Brother with the touch of 
whimsy, but, according to adult statistics, 
not within years of poetry-loving age, fell 
instantly under the spell of Rachel Fieid’s 


one unconscious gesture of 


z 
= 
ex 


Marion PonsonBy 


poetic wistfulness, while Bubby, who can 
be charmed from his widest howl by such 
home-made doggerel as ‘Where 
Where Bubby knows!” immediately 
claimed the plaid cover and jingling rhymes 
of “Dad and I” as MY BOOK, even sub- 
stituting its sharp corners for his usual 
softer animal bed-mate that night. 

So it is with all due humility and ad- 
mission of mortal error from the start that 
the reviewer offers her adult opinion of 
these three books for what it may be worth 
to other guardians of mysterious childhood. 


toes? 


nose: 


The trio might be nicknamed: “The 
Wistful Child” (The Pointed People) ; 
“The Happy Child” (Gay Go Up) and 


“The Commonplace Child” (Dad and I). 
Each seems to express a trend in today’s 
juvenile verse-making—the somewhat adult 
and truly poetic, the gayly light and child- 
like and the realistic, awkwardly rendered. 

As pure poetry, “The Pointed People” 
undoubtedly ranks high among recent books 
for children, Originally stamped with the 
seal of a University press, this little col- 
lection by the latest winner of the New- 
berry medal has been reprinted, with re- 
visions and further material, in a new edi- 
tion. Through its pages, decorated by 
Miss Field’s own silhouettes, runs a note 
of wistfulness, like the unconscious plaintive 
hum of a miunderstood and solitary small 
girl, Every once-wistful child will rec- 
ognize the mood of uneasy wonder on cold 
nights by the cosy family fireside, as to 

avhere and how 
All the hurdy-gurdy men 
Are playing now, 
or those first pangs of mingled vanity and 
self-depreciation of “My Inside-Self,? with 
its contrast between one’s freckled and ging- 
hamed outside and the “little Inside Self in 
gown of misty rose.” 

But when the child muses upon a blurry 
window pane where “a lady must have 
cried . . . long ago,” or follows a moment 
of ecstacy by 


I watched that bluebird fly 

And knew with a queer dull pain 
That nothing now 
So blue to me again 


can ever seem 


the mood seems hardly childlike, but rather 
the sadness of the grown-up watching or 
remembering that swift, unknowing passing 
of life’s Golden Age. 

Not at all introspective, not at all lonely, 
indeed very chubby, cheerful, and sociable, 
is the small person who sings through the 
pleasing pages of Rose Fyleman’s “Gay Go 
Up.” Something of a tomboy she is too, 
with space in her playground even for 
grubby small boys. Indeed one small boy 
became so bewitched by “The New Neigh- 
bor,” an amusing series of questions in 
rhyme between two freshly acquainted 
young gentlemen, that the verses were de- 
manded aloud exactly thirteen times in suc- 
cession, while the opening line: “Have you 
had your tonsils out?” became the morning 
slogan shouted from crib to crib, 

Bingo, indispensable canine companion of 
normal childhood, romps through its pages, 
alive and up to tricks, in significant con- 
trast to Miss Field’s “See Saw,” the pass- 
ing of whose dear dog-days is recorded 
with poem of touching simplicity. 
There is a procession of ducks and rabbits, 
shop-windows and Christmas trees, baked 
beans and ices, childhood realities softened 
and colored by Miss Fyleman’s humorous 
fancy. 

The intention of ‘Dad 
vood and the author’s knowledge of child- 


life 


one 


and I” is so 


so genuine that it is a pity her gift Ts 
not greater. The book is uneven and rather 
cheap, best in some of Mrs, McElevey’s 
shortest her sav 
quickly 

faux-pas. 
good child idea by bad poetic taste and 
limping 


poems where she has said 
with 


Time and again she spoils a 


less time to commit literary 


cripples a pleasing thought with 
verse, Indeed, for a child in whom one 
hopes to cultivate poetic appreciation—and 
does that not mean any child? —“Dad and 
I” might prove dangerous by its very 
probability of popularity. For its choo- 
choo trains with their clacketty-clacks, its 
bow-wows and rubber boots, its roller 
skates and penny-boxes would make so cer- 
tain an appeal by very familiarity that 


faults of taste would with equal certainty 
be not only overlooked but disastrously 
swallowed by our omniverous and_ indis- 
criminating young. Rachel Field may offer 
clover-honey, Rose Fyleman a crisp red ap- 
ple, but Mrs. McElevey dangles in all good 
faith a somewhat doubtful lollypop from 
the penny store. 








Illustration for “Mountains Are Free.” 


MOUNTAINS 
Davis ADAMS, 
& Co, 


ARE 
New 


1930. $2.50 


FREE. By 
York: E 


Juria 
P. Dutton 


Reviewed by ELizABETH C. MILLER 
ERE is a stirring story of old Switzer- 
. land in the actual days of Wilhelm Tell 
wit g wa ; > rs > 2 > 
th a pretty wide age appeal, anywhere, I 
should say, from ten to ninety, though the 
book would probably fall under the classi- 
fication of twelve to sixteen. 


t is a grand 
I Sa gran 
ile and 


The illustrations, by 
Yheodore Nadeen, which are plentiful are 
not only fitting—which is high praise for 
any artist—but they are done with an imag- 
native realism and a decorative touch that 
makes the reader glad they are there. 


moving. 


Ihe young hero exemplifies the fine and 
hardy virtues of the Swiss mountainee r, one 
might say of all mountaineers; for there is 
undeniably something in mountain air and 
mountain heights that fosters the growth of 
what we call the nobilities of character and 
viewpoint. 

In what were then the isolated fastnesses 
of the Swiss mountains there lived a people 
that were perhaps the first to discover the 
values that have become today the guiding 
stars of the western world: love of liberty, 
Justice, and common human rights, com- 
mon to our way of thinking, but how un- 
common to the age here delineated, medie- 
val Europe. 

Through the eyes of the young boy Bruno 
we are introduced to the feudal conditions 
prevailing then in all sections of Europe ex- 
cept these high valleys. And the author has 
had the admirable courage to show medieval 
life, not with its glamor, though that is im- 
plied, but in all its essential coarseness, bru- 
tality, and injustice, 

Bruno leaves his mountains to sojourn in 
a world where all he has been bred to be- 
lieve worthwhile is completely subverted. 
<i The right of might” is a fine phrase, but 
in practice it was a truly horrible thing and 
this Miss Adams is not afraid to show her 
readers young or old, 

The life in the Austrian castle is vividly 
portrayed, and faithfully. One hears the 
clang of the portcullis, one sees the litter of 
the stately dining hall, one witnesses the ac- 
cepted cruelty and unthinking injustice of 
the rulers of the land, a cruelty and injus- 
tice that seeped in a descending scale through 
the underlords and down to the pitiful serfs. 
After some days with Bruno in the castle 
one can only gasp, “How far we have come 
since these things were knightly and ad- 
mired!” This sort of living is unthinkable 
to our modern minds, but it does not hurt 
us nor our comfortable young people to 
know that it once throve on the face of the 
earth, 

But the thing is not overdone, for it serves 
as a foil for the high courage and noble 
simplicity of the mountain life and sets the 
reader irrevocably on the side of the brave 
Swiss when the lords of Austria and their 
representative, the infamous Gessler, try to 
oppress and subdue the unconquerable spirit 
of the mountain men, Tell appears in the 
story and you watch him suffer as he shoots 
his apple; but it is not his story, it is a big- 
ger story than that, and he is only a 
of the spirit of his people. 


symbol 


Miss Adams has done a fine piece of work 
that takes the reader with her all the way. 
There is authentic stuff here and a conscien- 
tious handling of historical facts, but there 
is more than that; there is life, and human 
life, struggling for the things all men value 
now but which in the days Miss Adams de- 
light in the 
eyes of rapacious overlords and their help- 


‘ : 
iess serfs, 


scribes were a blinding strange 
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Author Flayed by 
the Prints of Wales 


ARADOC EVANS was the first 
novelist ever to portray a bad 
Welshman, the result of which 
was that copies of his books were 
burned in Wales, denounced from 
pulpits, attacked by the press. Once 
Mr. Evans was being shaved by a 
Welsh barber in London. The bar- 
ber, not knowing his customer, said, 
“If I had Caradoc Evans here i 
would slash his throat.” After a lec- 
ture at Cambridge, Welsh under- 
craduates were so furious that Mr. 
Evans had to have police protection. 
He worked as a young man in 
a London department store, and col- 
lected waste paper on which to write 
his first stories. He was frequently 
yt close to starvation. After two books 
of stories and a play, he has now 
written his first novel, NOTHING 
TO PAY. Frank Swinnerton, Hugh 
Walpole, Thomas Burke, J. B. Priest- 
ley are among the warm admirers 
of his work. He has been called 
the bitterest satirist since Swift. 
You have never read a novel like 
NOTHING TO PAY. There has 
never been a novel remotely like it. 
As H. L. Mencken says, “He has 


developed a new form of fiction.” 
Nothing to Pay 
a Novel of Life in Wales 


By CARADOC EVANS 
$2.50 NORTON 
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The Greatest Poems 


on Immortality 








BEYOND 


Edited by 


SHERMAN RIPLEY 











This inspiring anthology in- 
cludes selections from the great- 
est poets of all ages, from Euri- 
pides to Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, and offers a flash of insight 
into one of the deepest mys- 
teries of life. “A rich volume 
on a vast world problem—a fine 
achievement."—Edwin Mark- 
ham. $2.50 


This Is an Appleton Book 
D. APPLETON anv COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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A Jewish Idealist 


THE DAYS OF OUR YEARS, By IsRAEL 
KasovicH. New York: Jordan Publish- 
ing Company. 1930. 

Reviewed by Harry E. BurRoUGHS 
Author of “Tale of a Vanished Land” 


Y means of this book, very gently and 

wistfully, the spirit of Israel Kasovich, 
deep thinker and poor business man, begins 
to move without ostentation through the 
world of English-speaking readers. His life 
is so typical of the scholarly and imprac- 
tical Jew of the epoch just past, so closely 
involved with the experience of the intel- 
iectually curious and the naive idealist of 
any land and time, that I feel sure he will 
not be received as a stranger. 

Quite early in life, Kasovich acknowl- 
edged to himself that he was not likely to 
amass a fortune. Once in a while, most 
particularly when he was courting the 
charming girl who later became his wife, 
Fayga Rivka, he shows a burst of confi- 
dence in the future, but the mood, he real- 
izes always, is just another pleasing product 
of his imagination. He tries tutoring, the 
fish business, the paint trade, even coal and 
iron mining in Russia. In America he is 
forced to become a peddler, trembling be- 
fore each unopened door. Once, quite late 
in life, impelled by a racial longing for the 
land, he buys a farm, Inevitably, his proj- 
ects are doomed. He shakes his head sadly, 
smiles, and goes on his way. 

What was the way of Israel Kasovich? 
The impression one carries away from the 
book is not the image of a beaten man, or 
a futile and ineffectual one. His life was 
no succession of commercial failures, but a 
steady process of mental growth and ex- 
pansion. He experienced great love and 
nourished it perpetually. He spent quiet 
evenings talking about God, art, and hu- 
manity. He learned from some men and 
taught others. The high lights of his ca- 
reer, as he tells it, consist in visits with 
Sholom Aleichem, with whom he listened 
to Warshavsky’s songs, in evenings spent 
alone in his library, which contained all the 
famous Hebrew writings, the matchless lit- 
erature of Russia and, as he puts it, “of all 
other countries.” 

Sholom Aleichem, it seems, was no more 
successful than Kasovich at making money. 

“My heart was filled with sorrow and 
shame at the thought that our great writer 
must waste his precious time and talents 
looking for customers to sell coal to,” Kaso- 
vich writes, referring to his distinguished 
contemporary. But he quotes a letter which 
reveals that Sholom Aleichem took his fail- 
ure much more lightly than did his friends. 
The great humorist says, in thanking Kaso- 
vich for the loan of some magazines: 

“I suppose we shall meet again, at some 
auction or at a police station, and then I'll 
reciprocate, never fear!” 

And he ends with one of his characteristic 
paradoxes: 

“Remember me to your son-in-law, 
though I do not know him personally, and 
hell surely remember me to your daughter.” 

Mr. Kasovich’s second marriage, while 
disappointing enough for him, serves to 
record some of the difficulties of the transi- 
tional period through which so many Jew- 
ish families were forced to pass when they 
settled in America. The second Mrs. Kaso- 
vich has “American” ideas. She wants her 
husband to accompany her to the movies 
and to help her put on her coat. Kasovich 
is hurt. His dignity, which, in fact, loses 
a little of its effectiveness as he becomes 
more conscious of it himself, is wounded. 
In his heart is enshrined the bride of his 
youth. There is trouble, recriminations, 
and finally divorce. Yet, he does not gloss 
over the unpleasant incidents, and that 
makes the book more convincing as a whole. 

Kasovich was the type of Jew who suf- 
fered most in Russia, for he not only shared 
the privations of his less sensitive brethren, 
but was oppressed continually by the dis- 
crepancy between his’ fine ideal of justice 
in the abstract and what took place from 
day to day within his sight. He never en- 
joyed a moment in Kiev or what was then 
St. Petersburg because those cities were for- 
bidden to all Jews not holding a merchant’s 
license of the “first class.’ He underwent 
moral torment while waiting in a mining 
village for the arrival of the official who 
had the power to send him away. Although 


he was never injured in a pogrom, the fact 
that his co-religionists were being butchered 
drove him from his beloved Russia the sec- 
ond time. 

Dostoievsky once wrote that “man could 
survive where the hog would perish, and 
laugh while the gods went mad.” Each time 
a human document confirms that quality in 
the human race, one cannot help but be 
thrilled. In saying this, I do not wish to 
give the impression that Kasovich’s book is 
a complaint, for he affirms at the very end 
that his zest for life and his belief in the 
potentialities of his fellows has remained 
intact. He says: 


When I grew older, I fully realized how im- 
possible it is to accuse and to condemn. For 
how can I be in the other man’s position—in 
exactly the same circumstances, with the same 
nature, the same temperament, and the same 
training and antecedent as he? I realized that 
hatred not only is a sin against the person 
hated, but that it is a bad thing for the hater. 


The translator, Maximilian Hurwitz, has 
done his best to make the book completely 
understandable to American readers. I be- 
lieve, at times, that he tried a little too hard, 
that without the footnotes or the glossary 
the readers would have been able to sense 
obscure meanings. The style, as it appears 
in English, is patient and satisfying. If 
here and there a phrase or a metaphor ap- 
pear trite, it may be explained in part by 
the difficulty which always attends the trans- 
planting of a masterpiece in one language 
into the medium of another. 

It goes without saying that Jews will 
enjoy “The Days of Our Years.” I should 
like, however, to recommend it to my Gen- 
tile friends, in the interest of a better mutual 
acquaintance. 





The Dark Continent 


TRAMPING THROUGH AFRICA, By 
WILLIXM J. W. RooMe. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1930. 


Reviewed by JULIAN FEtIss 


ps perusing this book, one is impressed 
with the tremendous amount of territory 
that the writer has covered. He has walked 
across equatorial Africa twelve times and 
in addition has made side trips north into 
the Sudan as well as south to Southern 
Rhodesia. The book is taken from a journal 
and is the simple account of Mr. Roome’s 
travels in the interior as well as along the 
African coast. It is written from the stand- 
point of a missionary who makes safaris of 
many months into the interior to visit and 
inspect missions where he represents the 
British and Foreign Bible Societies. During 
the course of his travels Mr. Roome visits 
Lake Victoria, Lake Nyassa, Zanzibar, Dar 
es Salaam, Mombassa, Uganda, Zanderland, 
and the Pygmy country; he travels down 
the Congo and, at the end of the book, 
visits Victoria Falls en route to Chitambo 
where the book ends. Chitambo is indeed 
a fitting place to terminate Mr. Roome’s 
travels for it is here that Africa’s greatest 
missionary, David Livingstone, died. 

This book might be said to be valuable 
chiefly from the ethnological standpoint. 
Mr. Roome is an extremely able observer 
and has recorded the legends and customs 
of the various tribes he has met in a clear 
and graphic manner, The book is well 
illustrated with excellent photographs, the 
majority of which depict scenes of native 
activities. The only criticism of the volume 
might be that Mr. Roome is too impersonal. 
One feels that it would be pleasant to hear 
of some of the traveler’s reactions to the 
many scenes he has witnessed. The book 
is almost too scientific in its lack of emo- 
tion. Its description, for instance, of Zanzi- 
bar is perfect in a photographic manner, 
but those of Mr. Roome’s readers who have 
been in Zanzibar, will be aware that there 
is something missing. It is not until one 
has left this episode behind that one realizes 
that the element of atmosphere and _ past 
romance is absent; and doubtless there are 
few places on the globe more suggestive of 
the past, of tropical beauty and glamor, 
than the streets of Zanzibar. We miss the 
carved doorways, the smell of cloves, the 
twisty, narrow streets, the veiled Arab belles 
peeking at us from behind the barred 
windows, the sleepy donkeys, the scribes sit- 
ting cross-legged before their little tables 


with quill pen and spectacles, the call of 
the water carrier, the musty ivory shops 
with the tusks piled high behind the count- 
ers, and, one might add, we even miss the 
cockroaches. Mr. Roome has described 
many of these sights yet he has missed the 
spirit of Zanzibar. Yet as a journal of 
African travel, this book can be well recom- 
mended. Seldom does one come across a 
more interesting commentary on the many 
people within that vast territory. 





“Old Marlborough” 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH, DUCHESS OF 
MARLBOROUGH. Edited by WILLIAM 
Kinc. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. 1930. $5. 

Reviewed by Davip Harris WILLSON 
University of Minnesota 


~ ARAH CHURCHILL, the first Duchess 
of Marlborough, cannot be called an 
amiable woman, “Three Furies reigned in 
her breast,” wrote Swift, “the most mortal 
enemies of all softer passions, which were 
sordid Avarice, disdainful Pride, and un- 
governable Rage.” The indictment, though 
severe, must be allowed. Nevertheless she 
possessed a vigorous mentality, a political 
sagacity, and a fixity of purpose which can- 
not but be admired: and which for many 
years enabled her to dominate the weaker 
mind of her mistress, Queen Anne, the last 
and perhaps the dullest of Stuart sovereigns. 
Their intimacy began in childhood and in- 
creased with years, After Anne’s marriage 
in 1683, Sarah was appointed one of the 
ladies of her bedchamber and soon became 
the prime favorite, a position which she re- 
tained for the next quarter of a century. 
It was about this time that Anne proposed 
the famous nicknames by which the two ad- 
dressed each other in terms of complete 
equality. ‘Morley and Freeman,” writes 
the Duchess, “were the names her fancy hit 
upon, and she left me to choose by which of 
them I would be called. My frank, open 
temper naturally led me to pitch upon Free- 
man, and so the Princess took the other, and 
from this time Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Free- 
man began to converse as equals, made so 
by affection and friendship.” The frank- 
ness and candor of the Duchess in her deal- 
ings with. the Queen, upon which she loves 
to comment in her memoirs, are, one fears, 
but euphemisms for the scolding and im- 
perious tone which she took towards all 
about her and which the presence of royalty 
itself could not subdue. 

When Anne became Queen in 1702, the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough attained 
a position of great power and dominated 
English politics until 1710. But even be- 
fore that date, the affections of “Mrs, Mor- 
ley” for her “faithful Mrs, Freeman” began 
to cool. The violent temper of the Duchess 
was at last arousing resentment. And Anne 
hated the Whigs upon whose political sup- 
port the Duke was coming more and more 
to rely. In the year 1707 a new favorite 
appeared in Mrs, Abigail Masham, who 
used her influence in favor of the Tories 
and against the Marlboroughs. Mrs. Ma- 
sham soothed where the Duchess ruffled, and 
the coolness between Anne and her old fa- 
vorite became an open quarrel. In 1710, 
after a final stormy interview in which even 
the Duchess admits that she was disrespect- 
ful to the Queen, she was dismissed from 
her employment at court. She survived her 
disgrace for over thirty years, spending most 
of her time in quarreling with her relatives 
and in preparing her memoirs. 

The memoirs of the Duchess illustrate in 
a marked degree her impregnable faith in 
her own right conduct and her unrelenting 
hatred toward her foes. She pictures her- 
self as serving Anne without ambition, only 
to be rewarded by ingratitude and neglect. 
Episodes difficult of explanation are glossed 
over or omitted altogether. She attacks her 
enemies with a bitterness which seemed to 
grow with passing years, 

Memoirs such as these are of small his- 
torical importance. They might be ignored 
altogether save that they portray the char- 
acter of the Duchess and deal with certain 
episodes about which littie else is known. 
They have all been printed long since. Nor 
are they of interest as literature. Neverthe- 
less, scholars will find this modern edition 
a convenience and the general reader will 
enjoy the spiteful comments of “Old Marl- 


borough.” 
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Especially Recommended to “Saturday Review” Readers 


“Unquestionably One of the Notable. Books 


of the Year” 
—Lewis Gannett in The New York Herald Tribune 


y  gvee-panetl history”, Someone once remarked, “is all clut- 
tered up with Adamses.” Whether as Presidents of their 
country, members of the Cabinet, Ambassadors to the Court 
of St. James or as private citizens voicing the dissent for which 
they are famous, the Adamses, more than any other American 
family, have left a record of fearless and energetic public ser- 
vice which is traced in this volume by a famous historian 
(who is in no way related to the family) with sympathetic 


understanding and critical insight in a clear and arresting 
style. 


M.A.DeWolfe HoweinTheSatur- Allen Sinclair Will in The New 


day Review of Literature says: ‘‘A 
brilliant book. ‘Adams’s Adamses’ 
will continue to stand alone as a 
notable achievement.” 


William Soskin in The New York 
Evening Post says: “‘ ‘The Adams 
Family’ is a biography of marked 
distinction ...which matches the 


York Times Book Review says: ‘A 
volume of absorbing interest, which 
is inspirational in the best sense.’’ 


Sherwin Lawrence Cook in The Bos- 
ton Evening Transcript says: ‘‘This 
is an illuminating, provocative and 
altogether delightful book .. . per- 
haps Mr. Adams’s finest contribu- 





grandeur of its subject.” tion to history.” 


An Atlantic Book. 12 illustrations. 78th thousand. $4.00 





An Invaluable and Impartial Work of Striking Originality 


THE RELIGIOUS BACKGROUND OF AMERICAN 
CULTURE. By THOMAS C. HALL 


The place of religion in America’s development at last receives adequate attention in a work that is scholarly, yet 


engrossingly interesting; original, controversial, thoroughly documented. Professor Hall discusses the English dissenting 
tradition beginning with Wyclif and the Lollards through its latest expression in our history; Continental Protestantism; 
the contribution of Roman Catholicism; and the history of various denominations. 


‘‘Furnishes one of those all too rare proofs “Opens new vistas in the interpretation of “Altogether one of the most original works 
that really important historical writing is both the spirit of America.... Theories that are on American religious history the writer has 
authoritative and intelligible.’— New York almost revolutionary.’’— Philadelphia Public been privileged to read.”—C. Hartley Grat- 
Herald Tribune. Ledger. tan in The Nation. $3.00 





“One of the most important books of modern history.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly 


THE REAL 
WAR 


1914 to 1918 


By Capt. 
B. H. LIDDELL HART 


Writing for the man in the 
street, Europe’s most bril- 
liant military critic crystal- 
lizes the events of the War in 
a volume whichJohn Buchan, 

famous historian, says ‘‘will 


“The finest study of life under the Soviets that has yet been 
published.”—New York World 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


A Living Record and History 


By WILLIAM HENRY 
CHAMBERLIN 


“His sojourn of seven 
years in Moscow as corre- 
spondent of ‘The Christian 
Science Monitor’ has en- 
abled Mr. Chamberlin to 












SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


4 LIVING RECORD 
AND A HISTORY 





TC unt eniitr te saneeanie? write what is beyond ques- 2 
‘ 8 wn > y P ' tion the best account we have of the Bolshevist re- 
a “The most comprehensive and accu- gime.”—Simeon Strunsky in The New York Times. 


"> rate historic record of the War that has yet 


been written. As a reliable “guide and ready reference 
the book’s usefulness can scarcely be overestimated.”— 
New York World. 


“For a really sane and fair history of the War we recom- 
mend you to read this book.”—London Sunday Dispatch. 


500 pages, With 25 maps. An Atlantic Book 
Second Large Printing. $4.00 


“It answers the hows and whys of Soviet Russia more 
completely, more accurately, and more entertainingly 
than ever before.”,—New York Herald Tribune. 


“It is probably the soundest and most useful presenta- 
tion yet made.’”’—The Saturday Review of Literature. 


16 illustrations and amap. An Atlantic Book. 
Fifth Large Printing. $5.00 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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Books of Special Interest 


n Dea cy ic 1e “stio ‘ e sweet rea ¢ oness 
On I ragmatism one questc n, of the sweet : reasonableness 
of such eighteenth century figures as Pope 


INDECENCY AND THE SEVEN ARTS, and Swift and Dr. Johnson and Lord North 


ind Or) Ady res of a Pragmatist in and George III, of Rousseau and Voltaire 
thetics. By Horack M. KALLEN. New and Diderot and Madame du Deftand, of 
York: He Liveright. 1930. $2.50. Frederick the Great, of Catherine of Russia? 
HOW TO READ BOOKS. By LLEWELLYN Censorship in these ages did not owe its 
Jon: New York W. W. Norton & 


character to some mysterious “responsive- 


Company 2.50. ness to organic culture.” It proceeded, as 
THE ART OF READING. By A. R. an effective censorship can only proceed, 
Orace. New York: Farrar & Rinehart. from the efficient exercise of autocratic 
3 $2.5 power, 
Review vy JAMEs ORRICK Facetiousness and other tricks of style 


seriously detract from Mr. Kallen’s book as 


yy RAGMATIS»M is very difficult word + E " 
; nee Geo era a whole. On the one hand he permits him- 
to denne inic indeed, 1t me s §s - ° pe - . 
“> By hall dees them,” self such expressions as “Bunk! Sheer bunk!” 
bly, “By th fruits ye shall ow them. : : nae i 
‘ dees ee F and “?Nuff Sed,” and dismisses Humanism 
In such a case, Pragmatism is not so much 4 


as “a lot of baloney,” while leaning de- 
cidedly on the other towards pseudo-scien- 
greater or less de- pas pe? : ; é 
And tific Latinisms. He defends “maturation 
é a so . . 
and senescence” by an ingenious argument 
and declares: “When ‘growing old? will be- 
come generally accepted as ‘senescence’ 


i school of thought as a convenient approach 
to problems, utilized in 
by thinkers of every school. 


the trouble to declare 





st in esthetics, one expects 


a clearer idea of the 








Se of P m ail ila! ales Beal Big. much of its hardship will vanish.” The 
= s ss . present writer must confess that for him 
, ar aa eee a growing old has no terrors comparable to 
discern the erigins of the schools and the ——_ of “aanencanes.” . 

ta. tp search out their elements, how thes The most serious essay is the last—that 
come together, how they stay together, what on “The Essence - Tragedy. , Tragedy, 

Seg CE aE lay ing gy ere good the author thinks, owes “its high place 


among the arts” to the fact that it presents 
a conflict of values. But this is a rational 
abstraction, and tragedy works through the 
emotions. Mr. Kallen would have done 
well to ponder the saying he quotes from 
Horace Walpole—‘The world is a comedy 
for those who think and a tragedy for those 
who feel.” “Among theorists of tragedy 
there have been Aristotelians and Roman- 
ticists,” says Mr. Kallen, “no others.” But 
there has been one other, and that is Aris- 
totle himself. To Mr. Kallen, Aristotle’s 
definition “is a definition of the tragedy of 
Greek letters” only; that is, “if we except 
the function of Katharsis.” 
do not except it, but retain it as the corner- 
stone, Aristotle’s definition is of the essence 
of tragedy; and this Mr. Kallen’s theory, 
which has too much of the pale cast of 
thought, is not. 
MS 4 e 


Mr. Llewellyn Jones, the author of the 





do it, by what activi- 


*s they survive and by what chances they 
*rish, ‘is the function and program of 

ics. A good many 
exclaim here with M. 
e been speaking prose 
lives without knowing it. And 
ing the eleven essays (of 
>) which Mr. Kallen 
misleadingly — though 
f advertising—under 





Pragmatisn n est 









equal 











first, many readers will still 
unique quality which dis- 
-ragmatism has eluded them. If } pe : 
author explains, these essays se ia a a 
asional and sporadic episodes,” 
to account; but even in 
subjects of fundamental 
seems to go quite to 

In the first essay, 
he sets out to show with truth that censor- 
or another, has always 


importance ne never 


the heart of the question. 


ship, in one forn 


‘xisted, and that the present age is char- small volume on “How to Read Books,” is 
acterized by the conflict of censorship. also a pragmatist, but adheres to the special 
“Modern society,” explains Mr. Kallen, type of Pragmatism known as Instrumental- 
“has yet no one central interest, such as made ism. This unpretentious book will be found 
the glory of Greece or the splendor of interesting by many whom its title might 


Rome or the sadness of the Middle Ages 


yr the exuberance of the Renaissance or 


not attract. The author advises those who 
seek initiation into contemporary philosophy 
to “shun the ‘outline of? and the ‘story of’,” 
and he is in every way entitled to give such 
a caution. He himself never “writes down” 
in the false “popular” style too often met 
crounds, What, to ask but with. His book is clear and suited to the 


the sweet reasonab 


ss of the eighteenth 
century.” 

It is evid that pragmatism does not 
preclude sweeping generalization, and that 


questionab! 


inexperienced reader because it is simple, 
well-knit, well-expressed, and distinguished 
by a sense of perspective. His examples are 
stimulating, never hackneyed, and some- 
times unexpected, 

Mr. Jones has little in common with his 
fellow pragmatist, Mr. Kallen, except a 
distrust of the New Humanism, which he 
expresses with considerably more urbanity. 

a & & 

Mr. A. R, Orage, whose book “The Art 
of Reading” is more than its title conveys, 
is a critic of different water. His book is 
a collection of short criticisms on a wide 
variety of subjects, published for the most 
part in The New Age over a considerable 
period of time, but possessing a conspicuous 
unity. It is journalism, but of a distin- 
guished kind. And it is excellent criticism, 
free from provincialism either geographical 
or intellectual—“of the centre,” Matthew 
Arnold would have called it. There is 
much that recalls Arnold in Mr. Orage’s 
view of the critic’s function: “A critic has 
principles—call them fixed preferences, if 
you will; while a dilettante exposes his 
mind to any and every sensation, and sim- 
ply records his impressions, without judg- 
ing them.” And “these principles of judg- 
ment should be the established principles of 
the world’s literature.” 

Mr. Orage belongs to the common sense 
school as opposed to rationalism on the one 
hand and romanticism on the other—or 
rather as including both. Harmony between 
heart and head, which is reason, is achieved 
by common sense. Though he has some 
of the faults as well as the virtues of the 
“brilliant common sense” he advocates, Mr. 
Orage is an idealist and, in a fine word 
which is just now in danger of being spoiled 
by its temporary associations, a humanist. 
But he is more; he is a discriminating critic. 
“Power,” he says (of Maeterlinck), “is hard 
to come by; but power without ideas, with- 
out right ideas, is no better than barbar- 
ism.” Would Mr, Kallen call it Pragmat- 
ism: 





A Hard-Fisted Man 


JOHN MARSH, PIONEER. By GEorG! 
D. Lyman. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. 1930. $3.50. 
Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 


( N September 24, 1856, a certain Dr. 

John Marsh, rancher and physician, 
was murdered nearsMartinez, California, by 
some half-breed Mexicans with whom he 
had quarreled over a question of wages. He 
was one of the most prominent citizens of 
the State; the Governor proclaimed a re- 
ward of one thousand dollars for the cap- 
ture of his principal assassin, and a lawsuit 
over the division of his rich property be- 
came a cause célébre. He left behind him 
a peculiar reputation, There was a son, the 





ily of Forsyte. 


Soames and the Flag 
Hester’s Little Tour 
Revolt at Roger’s 


285 pages 





A new portrait bust of John Galsworthy, by the 
English sculptor, David Evans. 





On Forsyte Change 


by John Galsworthy 


i NINETEEN new stories by one who holds an 
equal eminence in English literature as novel- 
ist and teller of tales. They vary in time and 
place and motif, but they all have one quality 
in common, in that all relate to the great fam- 


Among the titles that will interest every fol- 


lower of the Forsyte fortunes are: 


Four-in-Hand Forsyte 
Aunt Juley’s Courtship 
Midsummer Madness 
Timothy’s Narrow Squeak 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


Charles Scribner’s Sons - 
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fruit of an irregular union in Minnesota 
with a Sioux girl. There were strange tales 
of his adventures, some creditable and some 
discreditable, in half a dozen frontier re- 
at Fort Snelling, at Prairie du Chien, 
and at Independence on the Missouri River. 





gions 


There were records to show that his arrest 
had at one time been ordered by the United 
States Government for the crime of selling 
arms to the Indians. Strangest of all, there 
was a Harvard diploma, which he had car- 
ried with him in all his wanderings. He had 
arrived in California as early as 1836, had 
been the first American physician in that 
far-off region, had developed a ranch which 
in 1841 became the first center of American 
immigration, and had played an important 
role in the days of the American conquest 
and the great gold rush. Altogether, this 
Harvard-bred adventurer and pioneer, whose 
impressive stone house still stands vacant to- 
day in California, as if under some curse, 
Was a person to arouse curiosity. 

Dr. Lyman—himself a _physician—has 
satisfied this curiosity in a manner deserving 
of the utmost praise. To every phase of 
Dr. Marsh’s variegated and picturesque ca- 
reer he has given devoted research, and has 
presented the results in a well-proportioned, 
well-documented, and very readable volume. 
It is a striking career that he has unveiled, 
and a still more striking character—full of 
faults but full also of strength and energy 
Marsh began life as a boy in Salem, Mass., 
in the first years of the nineteenth century. 
He entered Harvard in the same _ class 
(1826) with George Ripley and Thomas 
Dorr of Dorr’s Rebellion fame, and was 
promptly expelled for cause, but later re- 
turned for his degree. Arriving at Fort 
Snelling on the Mississippi as a tutor for the 
officers’ children, he was soon living with an 
Indian woman, quarreling with a peppery 
major, and getting into numerous other 
His friendship with the Sioux, and 
consequent hostility for the Sauk and Foxes, 
enabled him to play a part in starting that 
most disgraceful of our Indian Wars, the 
struggle with Black Hawk. Setting out 
hurriedly for the West to avoid a Federal 
penitentiary, he was soon one of the men 
who really swayed California’s destiny; for 
he helped to oust the last Mexican governor, 
Micheltorena, and instal the Californian, 
Pio Pico, before the stormy days in 1845-56. 
Dr. Lyman has painted him with the wart, 
never concealing the fact that he was a man 
of elastic moral standards, ready to lie, 
shoot, or break a law in a tight place, and 
with a disagreeable streak of the vengeful 
in his nature. 





scrapes, 





Spies and Spying 
I SPY. By Baroness CARLA JENSSEN. Dodd, 
Mead. 1930. $3. 


HIS latest book about spies and spying 

will appeal to the public which likes 
literature of this kind. Its novelty lies in the 
fact that the author, who was first an un- 
official agent in South Africa and_ later 
served with the British Intelligence Service 
from 1923-1927, writes not of the familiar 
adventures during the World War, but of 
present day activities. She intends to make 
clear that espionage in peace times is almost 
as prevalent as in war times, and that it is 
practiced by all European nations. Some 
of the post-war duties of the secret agent 
are to locate places where rebels hide muni- 
tions, to prevent diamond smuggling, to 
defeat the distribution of narcotics, and to 
curb the world-wide activities of the Soviet. 
These efforts of the spy to expose illegal 
traffic, she protests, reveal his unfailing self- 
sacrifice and courage in the face of danger, 
and his essential nobility of purpose. They 
make him a member of a much misunder- 
stood but highly honorable profession. In 
the Preface the author tells the distressing 
end to which she came in spite of her un- 
selfish loyalty; but she does not satisfy her 
reader by concluding her narrative with 
the details of her misfortune. 


The spy fan will be most interested in 
the authors revelations about the methods 
used by agents in uncovering their “sub- 
jects.” Some of the more intriguing are 
the administration of narcotics by poisoned 
kisses, against which the spy has been im- 
munized by the application of a neutraliz- 
ing salve, by the use of sleeping powders 
inhaled from the petals of flowers, and by 
aphrodisiac perfumes and potions, When a 
“subject” is completely demoralized, the 
evidence of his guilt is stolen—in one case 
from his boots. The author describes, with 
dramatic interest, how she in turn used each 
of these effective weapons. 


She tells her story with considerable skill. 
This reader was amazed by the facility with 
which a Danish woman who learned her 
English from the British falls into unmis- 
takably American idiom. It gives him pause 
for thought. 
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HOUGHTON 


MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


Suggests a 


“Book. for 
Every e¥ood 


YEARS OF 
GRACE 


By Margaret Ayer Barnes 





“A novel which ranks the author definitely 
with Edith Wharton and Ellen Glasgow.” 

Town and Country. “Very wise and sincere 
study of the generations and their different 
ways of looking at life. I read it with interest 
and pleasure.”—Frank Swinnerton. “As clear-. 
ly as though she herself had been born anew 
with each swing of the human pendulum, Mrs. 
Barnes gives a vivid picture of the march of 
the generations.”—Blair Niles. “We must add 
another name. to the few first novelists of im- 
portance in America.”—-Fanny Butcher. Sev- 
enth Printing. $2.50 


Pulitzer Prize Novel 


LAUGHING 
BOY 


by Oliver La Farge 


“The character of “Laughing Boy’ is quite un- 
paralleled in the long literature of the Ameri- 
can prairie. It is upon such original work 
as this that the untrodden fields of fiction are 
revealed.”—-London. Times. $2.50 





’ 
THE KING’S MINION 
by Rafael Sabatini 
“A mystery more baffling than may be found in 
your everyday shockers. Sabatini has lavished 
his fluent prose and gift for intrigue upon a 
most congenial subject."—-V. Y. Herald Trib- 
une. $2.50 


CASTLE GAY 
by John Buchan 


Author of 
“Witchwood” 





“A treat for the fastidious adventure fan in the 
true Stevensonian tradition.”"—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.50 


WHITE JADE 
by Maude Meagher 


The story of China's Helen of Troy. “It is 
alive with a rare, dream-like magic.”—R. L. 
Megroz. $2.00 
































LETTERS 
of HENRY 
ADAMS 


1858-1591 


“Letters like these are manna dropped from heaven; they are everything 
which letters should be and no longer are. They have, of course, an interest 
quite apart from their value as stiperb examples of the epistolary art, in their 
further revelation of a keen mind, and a puzzling personality. They form 
an admirable supplement to “The Education of Henry Adams.’ ”—New York 
Times. Edited by Worthington C. Ford. $5.00 


PORTRAIT OF A 
DIPLOMATIST 


By Harold Nicolson 

















“No other book of memoirs throws as much light on the motives which 
led men in the highest responsible positions onto the path toward the abyss.” 
—Frederick Rosen in the New York Times. “The news reel never gave 
the hoi-polloi so neat a sense of having stood upon the deck with the mighty.” 


—New York Herald Tribune. Illustrated, $5.00 


A YANKEE TRADER 
IN THE GOLD RUSH 


The Letters of 
Franklin A. Buck 


“As I continue to read this “Yankee Trader’ I am amazed at the fascination 
of it. . . It is marvelous how one seems to be reading the letters in the 
original and to be hearing the man’s very voice . . . It is the most im 
portant piece of Americana of general human interest I have seen for a long 
time.”"—William McFee.  Tilustrated, $3.50 


WASHINGTON: ‘ 


SOUTH AMERICA; 


. a _ 
Commander-in-Chief By Agnes Rother) 
The latest information on South America which 
P a gives precisely the material wanted by any in- 
By Thomas G. See 

- telligent traveler The text is entertainingly 
Frothingham presented, and the book is lavishly illustrated 
$4.00 


Here for the first time is set forth in its true 
light the military career of George Washington. 


on THE OLD CHINA 
Captain Frothingham has won a distinguished 
reputation as a critic of military and naval TRADE 


operations Illustrated, $5.00 : ; 
By Foster Rhea Dulles 


FRONTIER TRAILS 


A study of American expansion which was 
contemporary with that along the Santa Fe 


The Autobiography of Frank M. Canton trail, as characteristic as that, and nearly as 
important. The book is authoritative, and at 

This autobiography of an old-time border the same time an exciting narrative. 

sheriff in the West and in Alaska is filled Illustrated, $4.00 


with exciting adventures and gives an extra- 
ordinary vivid and authentic picture of frontier 
life. Illustrated, $3.00 


MAN, THE 
PROBLEM SOLVER 


* ROOSEVELT . By Harold Benjamin 
7 
ws A simple graphic account of human progress, 
* y and of the pioneers of the mind who have 
led mankind in its slow journey through the 


His Mind 1n Action 





centuries. $3.50 
By Lewis Einstein 


Coming October 24th 
PHILIPPA, a brilliant 
successor to “The Little 
French Girl,” by Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick 


A new kind of book about Roosevelt, and a 
novel analysis of his character and deeds. Mr. 
Einstein discerns Koosevelt as a kind of political 
Henry VIII. Illustrated, $3.00 
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There is action on every page of 


LONE COWBOY 


My Life Story 
by WILL JAMES 


author of “Smoky,” etc. 


“Tt is all fascinating, all breathlessly real.” 


—The Atlantic Monthly. 


With 60 illustrations by the author. $2.75 





John Deth and 
Other Poems 


by Conrad Aiken 


The first new book in five years by 
the current Pulitzer Prize Winner. 
$2.50 


The Street of the 
Islands 


by Stark Young 


Short stories and character 
sketches in the mood of the au- 
thor’s well-known “The Three 
Fountains.” Jilustrated $2.50 


Riders of the 
Plagues 


by James A. Tobey 


A vivid and accurate story of 
man’s struggle against disease 
through the centuries. 

Illustrated $3.50 


John Marsh, 
Pioneer 


Tue Lire Srory or A_ TRAIL- 
BLAZER ON Six FRONTIERS 


by George D. Lyman 


The amazing biography of a 
hitherto unsung American hero, 
scholar, Indian fighter, treasure 
seeker, and hermit. 

Illustrated. $3.50 


Spanish Lover 
by Frank H. Spearman 


A swift-moving romance of Don 
John of Austria and the “‘last 
crusade.” $2.00 


Picaresque 
by David Hamilton 
author of “‘ Pale Warriors” 


The gay adventures of Thomas 
and Cecilia who make love and 
trouble wherever they go. $2.00 


Wind Without 
Rain 

by Shan Sedgwick 

A novel that depicts ‘‘satirically 
and without venom,” says The 
New Republic, ‘‘the life of two 


Wall Street brokers and their 
women.” $2.00 


The Adventures of 
Ephraim Tutt 


by Arthur Train 


(A Scribner Omnibus Book) 

The cream of the famous Tutt 

stories, twenty-nine tales in all. 
751 pages. $2.50 


The 
Path to Peace 


by 

NicholasMurray Butler 
author of “ The Faith of a Liberal,’’ etc. 
This book contains Dr. Butler’s con- 
structive views on international peace, 
including the full text of the Richard 
Cobden lecture delivered in London as 
well as the text of the notable address 
before. the Reichstag in Berlin. Every 
phase of international policy and of 
the movement for stable international 
peace is here discussed. $2.50 








The Enlargement 
of Personality 


by J. H. Denison 


Here is explained a successfully tested 
method for becoming the person you 
would like to be, for attaining happi- 
ness, peace, or whatever your real 
objective has been. Mr. Denison de- 
clares we can change ourselves by 
changing the way we think of our- 
selyes. The process and the proof are 
in this book. $3.00 





The Gun Club 
Cook Book 


by Charles Browne 
sometime Mayor of Princeton, one time 
member of Congress, etc., but primarily 
interested in cookery 

This unusual cook book is the result 
of years of experience by a real sports- 
man. In his own Gun Club these 
things have been tried out. The re- 
ceipts are practical, and although in- 
forming, the material is often gaily 
presented. $3.00 








The John Riddell 
Murder Case 


A Philo Vance Parody 


by John Riddell 
(Corey Ford) 


“Ford has put a dozen popular au- 
thors on the spot and filled them with 
graphite. .... Covarrubias is likewise 
a hard-heafted artist.... This book 
ought to provide plenty of fun for 
those who like to see our leading lit- 
erary lights sit down on a tack. Some 
of the digs get very funny.’ —Harry 
Hansen in the New York World. $2.00 





At your bookstore 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 








Round about Parnassus 


By WituuaM Rose BENET 


WE write in complete frankness, and 
we must admit that it is difficult for 
our mind to retain much of the poetry of 
Edith Sitwell. Yesterday we read and read 
for more than an hour in the beautiful 
fifteen dollar limited edition of the “Col- 
lected Poems of Edith Sitwell,” from 
Houghton Mifflin, and stuffed our cranium 
with a wealth of daring imagery, and this 
afternoon we find ourself quite as empty 
as we were in the beginning. We have 
been thinking it over. What is lacking in 
this poetry? Well, the whole “innards” of 
poetry seems to us to be lacking. Miss Sit- 
well aptly calls one group of her poems 
“Facade,” but most of them seem to us 
to be facade,—a facade most beautifully 
decorated, fantastically gorgeous in color 
and design, baroque to the limit, a delight 
to the eye, a rainbow to the mind, and 
powerless to awake in us the slightest emo- 
tion. 

Or more truly, what we are reminded 
of are the achievements of an accomplished 
confectioner, and confectionary is perfectly 
charming to eat, but hardly a square meal. 
It is not (for all the nymphs and Sultans, 
unicorns, Magnificos and dairymaids with 
butter-yellow hair) that Miss Sitwell does 
not also write with irony, occasionally with 
heat, and on other occasions with a strik- 
ing ability to convey a gruesome atmos- 
phere,—it is that between herself and her 
reader she has purposely erected a crystal 
wall, Behind this wall the figures of her 
fancy move and gesture like real people, 
they are obviously ecstatic or distraught at 
times. We see them glimmering through 
the motions of various human drama, but 
the crystal wall of the style the poet has 
adopted forbids us to discover what, after 
all, it is really all about. The verse is en- 
tirely patrician if it may be premised that 
the true patrician never for an instant al- 
lows his or her heart to be caught off guard 
or the depths of self to be revealed. In 
life, in the midst of people constantly 
splashing round in their emotions, this is 
often a trait to be admired. It is the fine 
flower of self-respect. But in art it, at least, 
makes accomplishment cryptic. 

We can appreciate the exuberant fancy of 
Miss Sitwell, the abundance and variety of 
color of her verse, the wild simile and 
metaphor that so peculiarly decorate it, but 
we cannot lose ourselves in the work. We 
realize that she is doing dextrous things, 
that she is making ingenious experiments, 
but so conscious are we of this that the 
poetry will not be absorbed by our mind, 
rather it remains before our eyes as a brilli- 
ant jugglery, an adroit prestidigitation. In 
the days when Amy Lowell was alive we 
once said rather the same sort of thing con- 
cerning certain of her poems, There are 
others, like the famous “Lilacs” and the 
famous “Patterns,” where she speaks with 
convincing feeling (nor does she need to 
sacrifice to it the appropriate decoration 
of her poem). Indeed, we see certain 
similarities in the work of Miss Sitwell to 
the work of Miss Lowell. We are speak- 
ing in very general terms. Despite the stag- 
ing of a glittering show there is a certain 
fundamental jumbling of rhythm, the more 
apparent in Miss Sitwell because of her 
profuse use of rhyme. This jumbling hap- 
pened to Miss Lowell whenever she es- 
sayed rhyme. Her best work is in free 
verse, with rhyme a decidedly secondary 
consideration. But Miss Sitwell revels in 
rhyme—and makes scant music. It is fairer 
to consider her as a decorator. As such 
she is frequently superb. We shall, however, 
admit to a heresy. We prefer her “Gold 
Coast Customs” to yards and yards and 
yards of her satyrs, nymphs, fauns, Ad- 
mirals, and high cockalorums of all sorts. 
For anger and scorn and fiery feeling are 
the substance of “Gold Coast Customs.” 
The poem has the pace of that feeling. It 
rolls on like a juggernaut of wrath over 
its minor defects. Otherwise we shall re- 
serve Miss. Sitwell’s book to read for the 
trance it evokes, because there is a great 
deal of it that we may never hope to un- 
derstand. One may argue, of course, that 
poetry may be like music, that one should 
ask no more of it than the evocative trance. 

Conrad Aiken has so argued in much of 
his past verse. In “John Deth and Other 
Poems,” (Scribners) he still deals with 
fantasy, most notably in the strange “Chang- 
ing Mind,” with a symbolization that we 
have not been entirely successful in follow- 
ing. The title poem is metaphysical but 
is also legend in direct narrative. It is 
remarkably full of imagination, to our mind 
one of the best things Aiken has done. The 
time of its writing is dated at the end of 





the poem as 1922-24, showing the length 
of time the poet was at work upon it. 
“John Deth” occupies over seventy-five 
pages, a long poem in couplets, and yet is 
entirely smooth reading. Its incidents are 
vivid and dramatic. It would not be fair 
to give an outline of it here. It begins 
with the coming to town of John Deth 
and his two doxies. It draws to a climax 
with the crucifixtion of Venus Anadyomene. 
It furnishes one with a great deal of food 
for thought. We are not positive that all 
our speculations concerning it are correct, 
but it is a poem that rouses intellectual 
curiosity. 

The series of sonnets that follows is not, 
in our opinion, of great moment. “The 
Pomecitron Tree,” in its study of a woman, 
reminds us of what troublous creatures 
Aiken finds the sex; indeed they often sug- 
gest to him nightmare. He seems to say in 
a number of his later poems that love is 
merely the rack and the thumbscrew. Here, 
in a quietly bitter poem, “Annihilation,” he 
concludes 


These are the secret! And I could hate you, 
When, as I lean for another kiss, 

I see in your eyes that I do not meet you, 
And that love is this, 


Rock meeting rock can know love better 
Than eyes that stare or lips that touch. 
All that we know in love is bitter, 
And it is not much. 


Of the other shorter poems we fancy 
most “At a Concert of Music.” It is itself 
most musical and the excellent expression 
of a mood. At the end of the book a long 
poem “Medusa,” written as long ago as 
1917, tells the story of a murderess on trial 
and recounts the preoccupations of the 
jurors during its progress. At the end 
Aiken manages his ellipses successfully, The 
impressionism is justified. However, the 
poem has far less subtlety than “Changing 
Mind,” which is by way of being the most 
interesting poem in the book. “John Deth” 
is more in the manner of “Punch, the Im- 
mortal Liar.” On the whole this volume 
is of the firmer fibre that Aiken’s later work 
has assumed, There is nothing of the brief 
and occasional lyric brilliance of certain 
things in “Priapus and the Pool,” but there 
is continuing evidence of Aiken’s power as a 
poet, 

It is appropriate to mention here that the 
sixth book chosen for the Poetry Clan’s 
third year was “White April” by Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, published by Farrar and 
Rinehart. The Clan has, however, now be- 
come so small in membership that Poetry, 
Miss Harriet Monroe’s magazine of verse, 
does not feel justified in continuing the 
Clan beyond this book, the last of the year. 
The October issue of Poetry celebrates the 
magazine’s eighteenth birthday with a new 
cover design by Eric Gill, the eminent Eng- 
lish engraver and sculptor. The leading 
contributions to the issue are three sonnets 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay, and very strik- 
ing too. We shall quote the last, which we 
conceive to be the best, though one line in 
the first sonnet, “Love like a burning city. 
in the breast” is positive inspiration: 


Even in the moment of our earliest kiss, 

When sighed the straitened bud into the 
flower, 

Sat the dry seed of most unwelcome this; 

And that I knew, though not the day and 
hour. 

Too season-wise am I, being country-bred, 

To tilt at autumn or defy the frost: 

Snuffing the chill even as my fathers did, 

I say with them, “What's out tonight is 
lost.” 

I only hoped, with the mild hope of all 

Who watch the leaf take shape upon the 
tree, 

A fairer summer and a later fall 

Than in these parts a man is apt to see, 

And sunny clusters ripened for the wine: 

I tell you this across the blackened vine. 


That is the genuine Heliconian strain. 
Indeed it is almost an amazement. So cer- 
tain is its touch that it makes much ultra- 
modern work seem intolerably inept. There 
is nothing barbaric about this poem’s strict 
statement. It is merely that every single 
word tells, that an intensely difficult accom- 
plishment is made to seem a thing of spon- 
taneous ease, almost of casual language! 

Next week we shall take up, among other 
volumes, Katherine Garrison Chapin’s “Out- 
side of the World” published by Duffield. 
She is a new poet of much promise. We 
shall also examine some poems by “A. E.” 
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NOW REVISED, EN- 
LARGED, BROUGHT DOWN 
TO 1930, THESE ARE THE 
MOST COMPLETE AN- 
THOLOGIES IN THE FIELD 


— LS eee 


EDITED BY 
LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Modern 


American 
Poetry 


The fourth revised edition in- 
cludes: 730 poems by 153 poets; 
twice the number of works by 
the major poets — Dickinson, 
Frost, Robinson, Sandburg, Mil- 
lay, Aiken, etc.; liberal repre- 
sentation of poets lately come 
into prominence—Jeffers, Lang- 
ston Hughes, MacLeish, Allen 
Tate, etc.; biographical and 
critical essays on each poet; an 
exhaustive preface. 881 pages. 

$3.50 


Modern 
British 
Poetry 


Third revised edition. 760 
poems by 150 poets. Enlarged 
page permits inclusion of such 
long poems as Thompson’s 
“Hound of Heaven.” Covering 
100 years, 1830-1930; includes 
large selections from the works 
of Rossetti, Swinburne and Mor- 
ris, through Masefield, De la 
Mare and the new group of 
poets, S. T. Warner, Richard 
Hughes, Stella Benson. Notes 
and preface radically expanded 
to make this, like its companion 
volume, truly a critical anthol- 
ogy. 819 pages. $3.50 


— . 


The 


American 
Songbag 
CARL SANDBURG 


280 songs and ballads with 
complete music. ‘The supreme 
American song collection.” Popu- 
lar edition printed from the 
plates of the $7.50 edition. 

$3.50 


Toes Up 
PAOLO MONELLI 


The great Italian war book. 
“It compares very favorably 
with the foremost of other na- 
tions. It is even safe to go a 
step farther. It is probably the 
most profound. Others may re- 
veal the mind and heart of the 
1914-1918 warrior, but “Toes 
Up” bares his soul.—N. Y. Tele- 
gram. It is the story of the 
Alpini, probably the proudest 
and toughest corps engaged on 
any front. Translated by Orlo 
Williams. Illus. $2.50 


The New 


Backgammon 


ELIZABETH C. 
BOYDEN 


This complete, authoritative 
text teaches a mastery of the 
season’s most popular game. 
Also describes French backgam- 
mon, Russian _ backgammon, 
acey-deucey, chouette. With dia- 
grams. $1.50 


HARCOURT, 





Miss Mole 


E. H. YOUNG 
Author of WILLIAM 


“Here is a book which will 
delight the admirers of 
WILLIAM and, one may 
hope, a far wider circle of 
discriminating readers who 
missed that satisfying story. 
For those who appreciate her 
wit and gallantry Miss Han- 
nah Mole will be an abiding 
delight.” —Mary Ross, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. 


“The novel is, in its bril- 
liant, fragile way, faultless. 
As a romance, it is com- 
pletely free from sentimen- 
tality. As a piece of litera- 
ture, it sits securely in its 
niche in the great edifice of 
English letters.”—Outlook. 

$2.00 
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Rings 
on her 


Fingers 
RHYS DAVIES 


“The story of a girl’s un- 
successful search for happi- 
ness is told with vivid real- 
ism and penetrating insight 
by this young Welsh writer. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Discriminating novel 
readers owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the publishers for 
bringing the work of this 
really noteworthy writer be- 
fore the American public. 
Where the lamented D. H. 
Lawrence failed, Mr. Davies 
succeeds. He brings drama 
and color and a supreme vi- 
tality to the stripped spirit 
of Edith, yet he never arouses 
the disgust of the reader.” — 
Hartford Courant. $2.00 


DOROTHY CANFIELD’S NEW NOVEL 


The Deepening Stream 


By the Author of THE BRIMMING CUP 
This is Dorothy Canfield’s first novel in four 


years. 


It is an intense, moving story of 


average people. It is the book everyone will 
And it will be re-read 
and remembered as a really significant con- 
tribution to American fiction. 


be reading this fall. 


Wind From 
The Sea 


RUTH BLODGETT 


Author of BIRDS GOT 
TO FLY 


“Against the background 
of faded New England gen- 
tility, Ruth Blodgett has 
written another splendid 
novel. It is a worthy suc- 
cessor to her first charming 
book. With fine, restrained 
humor and a complete under- 
standing of human emotions, 
she tells of Miriam Dicker- 
man’s struggle against family 
ties and staid conventions in 
her battle for social and eco- 
nomic independence. Her 
deft touch in this finished 
piece of writing makes every 
page a genuine pleasure to 
read.” — Philadelphia In- 

$2.00 


quirer. 


Just published, $2.00 





Gog and 
Magog 
VINCENT SHEEAN 


A new novel about Ameri- 
cans in Soviet Russia. “The 
trenchant brilliancy of the 
dialogue, the vividness of the 
many descriptions of Moscow 
under the Soviet régime, 
above all the fairness with 
which the author treats the 
great experiment, afford one 
reading of the most intelli- 
gent and enlightening sort.” 


—N. Y. World. 


“It is the most readable 
and the most real book that 
has come out of Russia in the 
English language, or at least 
as much of Russia as Mos- 
cow represents.” — Carl 


Helm, N. Y. Sun. $2.00 





AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 
ACCOUNT OF ADVEN- 
TURE AND STRUGGLE — 
THE SELF-REVELATION 
OF A WRITER OF RECOG- 
NIZED GENIUS 


Two Years 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 
Author of 
MR. GILHOOLEY 
THE HOUSE OF GOLD 

THE MOUNTAIN TAVERN 

Discharged from the British 
Army in 1917, O'Flaherty suf- 
fered the malaise and despair 
of war that crippled the minds 
of his generation. In an effort 
to free himself, he roamed the 
world for two years, working 
at all kinds of jobs. Then he 
went home and began to write. 
“And the individuality and fire 
which give his novels their dis- 
tinctive flavor are the result of 
those two years and the spirit 
which prompted them.”—N. Y. 
Times. Now that he has re- 
corded this profound experience, 
he has probably written his fin- 
est book. “He is no moon-calf, 
reciting a sentimental, youthful 
journey—he is an Irish roman- 
tic to whom is given with his 
other gifts a purse of common 
sense and a staff of humor.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 


Soldiers 
March 


THEODORE 
FREDENBURGH 


“At last has come a story of the 
Great War which is truly Amer- 
ican. Fredenburg shows the 
spirit with which our soldiers 
went into the war and the spirit 
with which they went through 
the war. And he has written 
one of the best balanced and 
sanest novels of the war.”— 
Boston Transcript. $2.00 


The History 
of British 
+ eye ao 
Civilization 
ESME 
WINGFIELD 
STRATFORD 
“The most important and in 
teresting history of England 
since Green's epochal work over 
fifty years ago.”—James Trus- 


low Adams. 
$12.50. 


Originally 2 vols. 


Now 1 vol. 1332 pages. 


$5.00 


The World’s 
Illusion 
JACOB WASSERMANN 
One of the most remarkable 
creative works of our time. 


Formerly 2 vols. $5.00. Now 
1 vol. 788 pages. $2.50 











Books of 


the Fall 


(Continued from page 206) 


the biographies that promise entertaining 
reading tor the coming months, nor had we 

moment ago the slightest intention of 
straying off into the field of fiction. But 
somehow talking of the Victorians has put 
us in mind of that outworn phenomenon, 
he spinster as she appeared in the last cen- 


tury. (By the’ way, and we jump about as 
much as did the Miss Bates of our beloved 
“Emma,” Ray Strachey has written and 


Dutheld has published a volume entitled 
} 
ae c as —. 
“Struggle,” a history of the feminist move- 
gland from 1837 to the present 





The spinster, to leave our parenthesis 
behind us, has returned in two delightful 
aovels, “Miss Mole” (Harcourt, Brace), by 
E. H. Young, author of that far too little 
known and excellent book, “William,” and 
‘The Rector’s Daughter” (Coward-Mc- 
Cann), by F. M. Mayor. If you like fic- 
tion that has a quiet charm, that is witty 


1 sensitive and produces its effects through 


THE curs 


ARE LONELY 


O obtain first-hand data for his new book on 

The Psychology of Achievement, Professor waLTER 
B. PITKIN has conducted numerous surveys and 
ransacked literally thousands of case histories. 
One of his most interesting investigations took 
place immediately after the Wall Street debacle 
last November. He canvassed the fifteen best em- 
ployment agencies in New York City which 
specialize in filling high executive posts. All told 
the same story: 


Thousands of applicants were seeking forty- 
dollar, fifty-dollar, and sixty-dollar-a-week jobs 
in almost every line and for each opening a score 
of competent men clamofed. But the agencies 
were driven to distraction seeking men for ten- 
thousand-a-year positions. The bread lines were 
growing larger every day, unemployment was 
mounting by the hour, but in the upper ranges 


jobs were finding no takers. One concern reported: 


that it had spent three months vainly trying to 
fill a managerial opening at twenty thousand 
dollars a year. It was the old refrain: plenty of 
room at the top, hordes trampling each other at 
the bottom. 


Here is a question of perennial interest—what 
makes one man a success and another man a failure? 
So far as the publishers are aware, there has never 
been presented a sound laboratory inquiry by a 
trained psychologist comparable to the studies 
contained in The Psychology of Achievement 


“This book differentiates ‘‘success’’—"' favorable 
termination of anything attempted’’—from ‘‘achieve- 
ment’’—'‘distinguished successful endeavor, usually 
in the face of diffeulties.’’ Two characteristics are 
found in all true achievement: first, a certain 
superiority of aim; and, secondly, exceptional skill 
in execution. 


Proceeding from these definitions, Pfofessor 
pitxin then breaks up ‘‘achievement’’ into its 
component parts—physical sensitivities, general 
intelligence, mechanical intelligence, abstract in- 
telligence, social intelligence, dexterities, in- 
terests, training, health, energy, and tempera- 
ment. Each of these he in turn subdivides into the 
total range of adaptabilities, traits, and emotions, 
and then he submits scores of intimate personal 
records showing how representative types of 
achievement and failure may thus be classified 
and explained. 


— The Prychology of = —1 


The Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 0 Enclosed is $3.50 


ACHIEVEMENT 22 


By WALTER B. PITKIN 








delicate strokes, that is kindly in intent 
though keen in analysis, and though satir- 
ical in method is always good-tempered, 
read these two novels. They are among 
the best that the season has produced. 
Well, of course, we’re always heard it 
said that resolutions should never be made 
if they are to be broken. That’s the way to 
weaken your will power, according to Wil- 
liam James. On the other hand, who can 
tell how the price of paving stone might go 
up in the lower world if there were no 
lapses from determination? So, having a 
moment ago decided that our mention of 
“Miss Mole” and “The Rector’s Daughter” 
was merely by way of interpolation and 
that we should have nothing further to do 
with fiction for the present, we promptly 
proceed to introduce another novel. But 
then chronology absolutely demands that our 
thought advance from the Victorians to the 
Edwardians, and so we come to a book that 


aes 





bears the latter designation, a tale by V. 
sackville-West, issued by Doubleday, Doran 
which has as background the magnificent 
English country estate, Knole, represented 
in Virginia Woolf’s “Orlando,” and cele- 
brated by Miss Sackville-West herself in 
“Knole of the Sackvilles.” Here is depicted 
a society which allows itself every freedom 
except that of laxness in appearances, that 
goes every length in its moral relationships 
short of taking the legal redress that would 
put the stamp of official sin upon its lapses, 
that is wealthy, and sophisticated, and cyn- 
ical, but still dominated by the English ideal 
of noblesse oblige to the extent of believing 
that the cardinal obligation of the aristoc- 
racy is to maintain the fiction of virtue be- 
fore the commonalty. The book is clever, 
entertaining, and interesting, though as a 
work of art it leaves much to be desired, for 
it is artificial and mannered, and it shows 
no true character development. In England, 
where it has been enormously popular, we 
understand that its readers are able to affix 
the names of real personalities to its figures. 
\s for us we could only recognize Lord 


Rothschild. 





For seventeen years a professor at Columbia University, and former American Managing Editor of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Walter B. Pitkin has a mind designed by fate for intellectual adventure. Two years ago his Twilight of the 
American Mind awakened the sharpest controversial interest, and last FallThe Psychology of Happiness won high 
prasse from such men as James Harvey Robinson, Albert E.Wiggam, Joseph Jastrow and William Allen White. 
His new book contains $02 pages and 15 personality charts. It is now on sale at all booksellers. $3.50 


Fully fifty real persons are presented. Some are 
confidential records cloaked under a case history 
number or pseudonym. Others are personalities 
of world renown, such as 


HEARN, LAFCADIO 

HEARST, WILLIAM RANDOLPH 
JAMES, WILLIAM 

KANT, IMMANUEL 

LINCOLN, ABRAHAM 


BAKER, GEORGE F 
BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 
BEECHER, HENRY WARD 
BERLIN, IRVING 
BERNHARDT, SARAH 


BISMARCK LENIN, NICOLAI 
BRAHMS, JOHANNES LINDBERGH, CHARLES 
BYRON, LORD LONDON, JACK 
CARLYLE, THOMAS MELLON, ANDREW 
CELLINI, BENVENUTO MICHELANGELO 
CHAPLIN, CHARLIE MUSSOLINI 
CROMWELL, OLIVER MORGAN, J. PIERPONT 
CONRAD, JOSEPH NAPOLEON 


NIETZSCHE, FREDERIC 
ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D. 
RUTH, BABE 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE 
TOLSTOI, LEO 

WAGNER, RICHARD 


DEMPSEY, JACK 
DOHENY, EDWARD 
DEWEY, JOHN 
ELLIS, HAVELOCK 
FORD, HENRY 
GRANT, ULYSSES 


The style of The Psychology of Achievement is racy 
and vivid, for on a foundation of laboratory 
research we have the quintessence of table talk, 
the luscious pith of gossipy disclosures. Nothing 


succeeds like success, and nothing intrigues like 
its technique. People are interested chiefly in 
people. 

In The Psychology of Achievement, we are offered 
no secret formula for success in high endeavor. In 
every case we find a combination-pattern of in- 
dependent variables. No single factor determines 
the total result. But what could be more engross- 
ing than a full study of all the contributing and 
interdependent elements of a given personality, 
or a given achievement? We learn the traits of the 
great, the myths about the masters, the mathe- 
matical chances of being a genius, the factors that 
set apart a moron from a Goethe. We learn why 
three and one half grains of thyroxin, the thyroid 
secretion, is all that stands between normal 
achievement and imbecility. We discover why 
Professor PITKIN’s new work furnishes to book- 
seller and book-buyer, to the man in high place 
and the man in the street, to scholar and layman 
a lucid and fascinating introduction to The 
Psychology of Achievement. 
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And now, having wandered against our 
will, as it were, into the field of fiction, we 
shall ramble about in it a bit, writing down 
what comes into our mind as some of its 
principal points of interest without regard 
to any system of grouping. One of the first 
volumes to occur to us as worthy of men- 
tion is.“The Fool in the Family” (Double- 
day, Doran), the new novel in which Mar- 
garet Kennedy follows the fortunes of cer- 
tain members of the Sanger family which 
so took the critics by storm in “The Con- 
stant Nymph.” It is an interesting tale and 
a well-constructed one, with some delicately 
wrought characterization and the freedom 
from stereotyped incident and situation that 
is to be expected from its author. If it has 
not the surprising freshness and originality 
of the first chronicle of the Sangers that is 
perhaps only natural, for even unconyen- 
tionality loses its unexpectedness by repeti- 
tion. Miss Kennedy can write well, and her 
story unfolds with smoothness and swiftness. 
Miss Rosamond Lehmann, too, has a felici- 
tous style which displays its suppleness ever 
and again in her new book, “A Note in 
Music” (Holt), though nowhere in it is to 
be found such lovely description as that 
which depicted the childhood environment 
of the heroine of “Dusty Answer.” The 
novel is interesting, and the relationship of 
its hero, if hero a somewhat subordinate 
character can be called, to the two women 
who are its leading personalities is well 
handled, but the book is enveloped in a gen- 
eral grayness that leaves it somewhat pallid. 
By contrast with it, Rose Macaulay’s “Stay- 
ing with Relations” (Liveright) is a tale 
ablaze with color and animation, not all of 
which is drawn from its setting in a Guate- 
malan background. Miss Macaulay gets in 
some delightful and gay satire in her de- 
scription of the rococo hacienda superim- 
posed upon a Mayan ruin, and in the pres- 
entation of her determined and very up-to- 
date young people. Moreover, she slides 
into her story an adventure episode that 
makes of the whole a narrative full of vari- 
etv and movement. A well-contrived plot, 
and incidents that in themselves have the 
merit of interest and the likelihood of pop- 
ularity, likewise lend vivacity and pictur- 
esqueness to Booth Tarkington’s “Mirthful 
Haven” (Doubleday, Doran). This tale of 
a bootlegger’s daughter, playing on the coast 
of Maine, seems to us one of the best books 
Mr. Tarkington has put out in some years. 
It has a quiet realism that is disarming— 
perhaps confusing to the generation of read- 
ers which has been brought up on the strong 
meat of novelists who could still go to Mr. 
Tarkington to take lessons in social satire. 
It gets in its thrusts without violence, but 
thev strike to the marrow. Mr. Tarking- 
ton remains one of the foremost critics of 
American life, and youth, of course, is still 
his concern. 

Youth in revolt, or in process of adjust- 
ment to life, at various ages and in different 
periods, is the theme of a number of widely 
differing novels, of Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick’s “Philippa” (Houghton Mifflin), an 
interesting tale (though its colors seem to us 
exaggerated) of parents at cross-purposes 
and a daughter completely in thrall to her 
devotion to her father until another love re- 
leases her to a new allegiance, of “Adam’s 
Rest” (Liveright), by Sarah Gertrude Mil- 
lin, “Years of Grace” (Houghton Mifflin), 
by Margaret Ayer Barnes, a story which 
opens in the days of the Chicago World’s 
Fair and carries its personalities down to the 
present; “French Leave” (Little, Brown), 
by Jeannette Phillips Gibbs, an amusing yarn 
of “marital, or rather extra-marital, rela- 
tions; “This Pure Young Man,” by Irving 
Fineman, the Longmans, Green Prize Novel ; 
“Cecile” (Holt), by F. L. Lucas, a tale re- 
plete with the kind of brilliant conversation 
that seems always just beyond the powers of 
anyone in real life to sustain for a length of 
time, skilful in its portrayal of French so- 
ciety in the last part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with well individualized and developed 
characters, and a progression of events sig- 
nificant and effective, and of Martha Os- 
tenso’s “The Waters under the Earth” 
(Dodd, Mead). Miss Ostenso’s book is a 
fine piece of work, a great advance over her 
recent novels, grim but saved from being 
depressing by its really excellent close, and 
containing some arresting character por- 
trayal. 

We are writing as though there were no 
limit to the space at our command, Thank 
heaven, there is, so we must progress by 
striding through our list with little more 
than mention of the titles and an occasional 
line of comment on a group of novels the 
locale of which is the South. In this cate- 
cory fall Isa Glenn’s very subtle and inter- 
esting “A Short History of Julia” (Knopf), 
with its picture of a decaying type and its 
paralleling of experiences between a white 
virl and a black; “Gentlemen All” (Long- 

(Continued on page 228) 
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THE ACTRESS 


Arthur Applin 


OUTSIDE OF THE WORLD 
Katherine Garrison Chapin 

Murder, mystery, love and an authentic picture of 

“Backstage” that no one, not steeped in it, could pos- 

sibly write. By the author of “The Death Mask.” 


Of these collected poems, three poets have spoken: 
WALTER De La Mare: “The Lady of the Inn” is a 
beautiful thing in poise, and feeling, and sound and 


“Out of the ordinary."—N. Y. S * ssing.”— : a he , ; 

‘. t < Pe — : bas a sag yo imagination. Max Eastman: “Beautiful and real 
osto ybe. ~“Unexpe _— THE ,AWRANCE ’ : . 

M veg . é i _— eee ee yore poems—deeply felt.” Genevieve Taccarn: “Pain says 

YLANN C 32.UU . . *” F 
AxK Im Sostem J venscrept. ' something that deserves saying. $2.00 


ST. PETER AND THE 
PROFILE 


John North 


THE SONG OF TIADATHA 


Owen Rutter 





A comedy of urban life, founded on a tragedy by the 4 . ‘ ile: A cheerio-serio-comic parody, in the meter of Hiawatha, 
author of “Patricia Lacked a Lover,” “Unmarried Life,” i> Tt, X describing the Eastern Front. “An epic of war different 
etc. “John North’s gifts reach a point near perfection Livi REBREANU: from any that has appeared—serious and humorous. 
. . . humor tempered with equally delightful pathos and __ AUTHOR SNE: roe wUmm enemas nove . pathetic and gay.”—Syracuse Post Standard. “Vivid, 
tenderness.”—N. Y. Sun. $2.00 oe we witty—read it.” N. Y. Sun. $1.00 


FOREST OF THE HANGED 


Liviu Rebreanu 


The powerfully conceived and beautifully written story of a sensi- technique . . . novel and interesting.”—.V. }. Times. The author. 
tive soul—of a youth who, torn between duty to the country which a winner of the Great Prize of the Rumanian Academy of Letters. 
decorated him and devotion to his native land. is driven to deser- and Rumania’s foremost novelist and dramatist. is also Director- 
tion. Though the background is the Great War, there is little of | General of the Rumanian Ministry of Education. 

the front, and much of love. “A fine, mature talent, and a polished $2.59 


KOSTIA THE COSSACK 


General P. N. Krassnoff 


A brilliant outpouring of the pageantry of Russia of the 17th cen- first of the Romanoffs. The author of “From Double Eagle to Red 
tury, of life in Moscow and on the steppes, the problems of the Flag,” again proves his ability to throw vivid pictures on a huge 
Czar, the power of the Church, and the Cossack hordes, in all their screen in this enthralling novel—a splendidly planned and knit 
extraordinary vitality, fearlessness, cruelty and_ effectuality. story.—Boston Globe. 

“Shows a magnificent grasp on the historical background of the 515 pages, $3.50 


FROM DOUBLE EAGLE TO RED FLAG 


NOW IN ONE VOLUME—Krassnoft’s tremendous epic of Russia in has decided us to bring out this new, handsome edition in one 
transition has already sold over 50,000 volumes in the $7.50 edi- volume, containing 860 pages, at $3.50 
tion. A constantly increasing demand for a less expensive form “More than fiction—better than ten volumes of political discus- 


sion.” —Saturday Review of Literature. 


STRUGGLE 


Ray Strachey 


ROPE. KNIFE AND CHAIR 
Guy B. Logan 
Fifteen true tales of atrocious crimes told by the author The dramatic history of the feminist movement in Eng- 
of “Guilty or Not Guilty.” “A real contribution to the 
literature of criminology.”—Phila. Inquirer. 
8vo. Illus. $3.50 


land from the stirring of discontent in 1837 down to the 
emancipation of today. Fully illus. 8vo. $3.50 


BRINGING UP YOUR 
CHILD 


Edwina Cowan, Ph.D. and 
Avis Carlson, M. A. 


FOOTBALL: 
Today and Tomorrow 
Bill Roper 
A third edition of the greatest book on the great game, A report from our reader: “It is more specific, helpful 
by its most famous coach—Roper of Princeton. “Fire 
and _ spirit—thrilling.’—Phila. Public Ledger. 
8vo. Illus. from action photos, $2.50 


GREAT MOMENTS OF ADVENTURE 
Evan J. David 


The record of 19 Gallant Gentlemen All, and of the most astound- “Truly thrilling . . . explorers, soldiers, aviators. adventurers of 


and practical, and much less high-brow, than most 
books on this subject. I wish I had read it when my 





three children were babies.” 8vo. $2.50 


ing and hazardous exploits of modern times. “A gallant procession every brand have contributed to the excitement.”’—Washington 
of daredevil deeds, every one of them so dramatic and intense that Star. 
as you read, you squirm to the edge of your chair.”—/N. Y. Times. $2.00 


YERMAK THE CONQUEROR (J ) THE FAIRWAY BELL 
General P. N. Krassnoff E. J. Craine and L. H. Lake Meseley 


An adventure story for manly boys. How Bart Burnham’s amazing in- 
vention of a radio “Zoner” and television device solved the mystery of 
the “queer ship” and its saturnine crew. A splendid story of strange 
and seemingly supernatural doings, told to the sinister tolling of the 
Fairway bell. Illus. in color and line. $2.00 


A PRESENT FOR SANTA CLAUS 


Mildred Whitney Stillman 


| 
| 
The story of a boy’s adventures in 16th century Russia and Siberia, in 
which the author of “From Double Eagle to Red Flag” presents a bril- 
liant panorama of historic episodes, surrounding the exploits of the 
great Yermak, who was chieftain of the Cossacks over 300 years before 
the author held that same office. Illus. in color and line. $2.00 


LOUD SING CUCKOO 


Emma Gelders Sterne 





Pea ZAR<c 


Pt By a : ‘ A beautiful little story by the author of “A Boy of Galilee,” of how 
A fascinating tale for little girls, of 14th century England, by the author ( the birds and beasts decided on a present for their old friend Santa. 


of “White Swallow,” “Blue Pigeons,” etc. Illus. in line and color. $2.00 E/ Boards, 75c 


NODDY GOES A-PLOWING 
Margaret and Mary Baker 


How His Grace the Duke of Duckpuddle arranged a plowing match, 
and how Noddy, with neither horse nor plow, won it and beoame 
plowman to the Duke. Charming silhouettes illustrate and decorate 
every page. 


DUFFIELD 


200 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 











This new Baker book well maintains the standard set 
by its forerunners—“The Black Cats and the Tinker’s 
Wife,” “The Lost Merbaby,” “The Water Elf and the 
Miller’s Child,” “Tomson’s Hallowe’en” and all the rest. 


DUFFIELD 


200 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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“One of the great tragedies of human 
striving is spread before us in 


A. V. 


THE LIFE ANDTIMES OF 
ae vn AIJN 


“id 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


The tragedy of Rembrandt van Rijn, whose hands 
were eternally busy with brush and graver, who 
could make portraits and landscapes but knew 
nothing of the value of money. At times popu- 
lar and then rejected, first paid and then robbed, 
ending finally in the bankruptcy court with his 
paintings attached by creditors, fleeing miserably 
from the house where he had done his best work. 
Easily the best book van Loon has taken out 
of that well-stocked mental storehouse of his.” 
—Harry Hansen 


R.v. BR. 


“Is a book of magnificent learning. Full of high spirits, 





© 


eager thinking, laughter, scorn, reason, kindness, obser- 
vation, shrewdness, courage, love of adventure, confidence 
in the processes of the mind, interest in the methods of 
the heart. There is probably no other book which gives 
such a map and picture and chronicle and drama of the 
seventeenth century.”’—Carl van Doren. 


Choice of The Literary Guild for October 


‘Illustrated with twenty-four full page 
reproductions of Rembrandt’s paintings and 
etchings. Large Octavo 570 pages. $5.00 
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“The books of Bertrand Russell are a modern substitute 
for the Bible.”— Time Magazine. 


Those enlightened men and women whose horizons have 
been expanded and whose viewpoints clarified through 
the mind of Bertrand Russell and his gift of simple eluci- 
dation will find a new enrichment in his latest book. 


THE 


CONQUEST 


OF 


HAPPINESS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Author of Marriage and Morals, Education and 
The Good Life, etc. 


“This book is not addressed to those who regard a practical problem 
merely as something to be talked about. | have aimed only at put- 
ting together some remarks which are inspired by what | hope is 
common sense. All that! claim for the recipes offered is that they 
cre such as are confirmed by my own experience and observation, 
and that they have increased my own happiness whenever | have 
acted in accordance with them. On this ground | venture to hope 
that some among those multitudes of men and women who suffer 
unhappiness may find their situation diagnosed and a method of 
escape suggested. It is in the belief that many people who are un- 
happy could become happy by well-directed effort that | have 
written this book.” $3.00 
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A London Letter 


By J. B. PRIEsTLEY 


HERE has lately been a most entertain- 

ing correspondence in the Week-End 
Review on the subject of novels, especially 
new novels. J. B. Morton, who, as “Beach- 
comber,” is what you would call “a column- 
ist” on the Daily Express, began it all, and 
he has expressed the view that there are far, 
far too many novels published, and there is 
too much fuss made of them, and that there 
is too much space given to their considera- 
tion. He has been soundly answered by 
Hugh Walpole, Gerald Gould (our best- 
known reviewer of fiction), and others, but 
nobody has bothered about the last point he 
made, that too much space is given to 
novels, As a matter of fact, there is not 
enough space given to novels. I do not say 
this because I am a novelist; it is a view I 
have always held. 

The novel is far and away the most pop- 
ular literary form of our time, and a very 
large proportion of the men and women 
who have achieved really wide literary 
fame in this age have been novelists, Those 
two facts cannot be disputed. Yet the novel 
is treated here as if it were of less literary 
importance than any hack writer’s slapdash 
piece of biography or attempt at historical 
writing. In nearly every literary journal, 
the novels are herded together into a column 
or two, labelled “New Novels” or “Recent 
Fiction,” whereas some such book-making 
nonsense as “Famous Criminals of the Nine- 
teenth Century“ or “Mistresses of the French 
Court,” stuff of no literary or any other im- 
portance, will be given a whole column or 
so to itself, I have myself knocked off a 
non-fiction book in a few weeks that has re- 
ceived two or three times as much space as a 
novel that has demanded months and months 
of hard work. Many a hack writer of our 
time has had longer reviews that ever Con- 
rad himself received. 

Moreover, novels receive far less space 
than they used to do, even within my mem- 
ory. I remember when I was doing the 
life of Meredith for the English Men of 
Letters series, I discovered that one of his 
early novels, published at a time when he 
was only beginning to make a reputation, 
was given a review in the Times of three 
columns. Three columns in the Times! 
And then Meredith thought he was never 
given a fair chance. Any English novelist 
of today, howmatter what his standing might 
be, would feel that his brain was cracking 
if he saw a new novel of his given three 
solid columns in the Times. Again, I do 
not know what happens in New York, but 
in London a third-rate actress will be given 
far more publicity in the popular press than 
the best novelist in the country. Novelists 
are not news, whereas actors and actresses 
are. That is the rule of Fleet Street. I 
am not complaining, either for myself or 
for my colleagues, for I do not imagine 
most of us have any desire for the publicity 
that young actresses get. But when a journ- 
alist complains that too much fuss is made 
about us and our work, it is high time peo- 
ple learned the truth. 

The autumn season has begun, and hav- 
ing been able to examine the publishers’ 
lists and a great many advance copies of 
forthcoming books, I beg to announce that 
this autumn season will not be a spectacular 
one. Siegfried Sassoon has brought out the 
expected sequel to his “Memoirs of a 
Fox-Hunting Man,” and he has called it 
“Memoirs of an Infantry Officer,” for it 
deals throughout with his war experiences. 
It is, of course, a very good piece of work, 
more convincing as a statement than that 
of his brother officer, Robert Graves (they 
were in the same battalion), but the people 
who expected something as good as the 
“Fox-Hunting Man” must have been dis- 
appointed, It lacks the exquisite quality, the 
curious glamour, of the earlier book, per- 
haps because Sassoon felt that he had to 
write this war book, simply because so many 
people had told him that he ought to, 
whereas the fox-hunting book came out of 
some inner need of his own. 

Another disappointing book is E. F. Ben- 
son’s “Memoirs,” which looked very promis- 
ing. E, F. Benson has had great social ex- 
perience; he knew many of the Victorian 
celebrities in his youth; and he has a pretty 
turn of slightly malicious observation. I do 
not say that none of this comes through in 
his book of reminiscences, but there is not 
enough to prevent one from finding the 
book, as a whole, rather obvious and tedi- 
ous. And there are some anecdotes that now 
ought to be given a closed season of fifty 
years. Any author who at this late date 
drags in that story of Whistler saying to 
Wilde “Oh, you will, Oscar” (or words to 
that effect), should be mulcted of a few 
hundred pounds by the state. Indeed, I 


think I will suggest to our Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the voracious Philip Snow- 
den, that he claps a huge tax on stale liter- 
ary anecdotes; and I shall ask his depart- 
ment to keep a special watch for the names 
of Tennyson, Jowett, Whistler, and Wilde. 
By the way, E. F. Benson, like all the 
other men who seem to us figures of the 
*nineties, is careful to point out that there 
really weren’t any ’nineties. 

A book that has given me as much pleas- 
ure as anything I have read recently is 
“Blenden Hall,” by J. G. Lockhart, one 
of our historians of the sea. It is the true 
story of a shipwreck of a hundred years ago, 
the Blenden Hall being the name of the 
small East Indiaman that was wrecked. All 
that Lockhart has done is to tidy up and 
speed up the original account, which was 
by the captain’s son, a youth who was going 
out to India in the service of John Com- 
pany. You get a description of the passeng- 
ers and the life they lived aboard, then the 
wreck—a great thrill, and then their life 
as castaways on a desert island, and finally 
their rescue. You may learn from this how 
people really do behave under wildly ro- 
mantic circumstances, though I must add 
that the Blenden Hall crowd were an un- 
usually poor lot. But there is no denying 
the interest of the book itself. 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, the best 
novel of this month will not be on an Eng- 
lish work at all. It will be the translation 
of Vicki Baum’s “Menschen im Hotel,” 
which arrives here, a Book Society choice, 
as “Grand Hotel.” It is a very good speci- 
men of that German post-war literature 
which has been one of the surprises of this 
surprising age. But as you may have al- 
ready seen it, I will say no more about it, 
beyond remarking that I hope it will not 
take the wind out of Arnold Bennett’s sails, 
for Bennett is bringing out a huge novel all 
about an hotel. Large, elaborate, and ex- 
pensive hotels have always had a fascina- 
tion for him, and I have no doubt that in 
this novel he explores one with enormous 
gusto. 

There is a fuss going on about Percy 
Wyndham Lewis’s “Apes of God,” a colossal 
and tedious tome on the sexual habits of 
some of his Chelsea acquaintances. I won’t 
call it a storm in a teacup, if only because 
I like teacups, but you are at liberty to 
substitute for teacup any domestic article 
of china you prefer, 





“T TURNED the corner from the Times 

Book Club the other day,” writes the 
Reader’s Guide of the S. R. of L. from Lon- 
don, “and wandered along one of the most 
respectable streets in London, one whose im- 
peccable poise is as yet unshaken by the near- 
ing roar of trade or the overflow of doctors’ 
offices from Marley Street. This is Wimpole 
Street, long, straight, and solemn, its num- 
bers marching up one side and down the 
other, its tall brown houses not without those 
small brown plaques with which the London 
County Council commemorates the birth, 
date, or residence of someone every child 
should know. Henry Hallam has one at the 
top of the street, half-way along you see that 
Elizabeth Barrett Moulton-Barrett, after- 
ward wife of Robert Browning, lived at 
No. 50 between dates dismally far apart. 
Death lasts a long time, and most of the 
time she was there she lay under the weight 
of death. Then R. B. came rushing in and 
rolled it away. 


There are doctors’ offices now in 50, 
Wimpole Street—one belongs to Dr, Evelyn 
Hope—but I did not need to try malinger- 
ing in order to get a sight of the room I 
wanted to see. I knew what it looked like: 
I had seen every detail of Ba’s bed-sitting- 
room from two different angles, in Birming- 
ham in August. It had been quite impossi- 
ble to get to Malvern on either of the two 
days that Rudolf Besier’s play, “The Bar- 
retts of Wimpole Street,” was given there, 
so I made a flying trip to the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, where Sir Barry Jack- 
son was giving his townsmen a treat with 
the original cast and production prior to 
opening in London in September. I hear 
that toward the end of the year it will open 
in New York, and now that I have been told 
that the heroine is to be Miss Katherine 
Cornell, my last faint fear for the complete 
success of the play in America has been re- 
moved. For I had a trifle wondered 
whether anyone could be found who could 
actually be, for the time being, the Eliza- 
beth Barrett of history, of literature, of 
romance—in a word, of Rudolf Besier—as 
well as Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, eyes, curls, 
and gentlewomanliness.” 
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Don't Miss: 


LAUGH WITH LEACOCK 
By Stephen Leacock 


An omnibus collection of Leacock’s best work. 
the cream of his humor in one volume, some 
outstanding nonsense play or novel or essay 
being drafted from almost every book in his 
inimitable career. $2.50 


THE SHORN LAMB 
By William J. Locke 


A perfect Locke story, in the vein of The 
Belovéd Vagabond and Septimus, about 
a modern prodigal son who stole his 
brother’s portion. “Humorous, dramat- 
ic, grotesque—excellent entertainment.” 


—Philadelphia Ledger. $2.50 


GREEN ISLE 
By Alice Duer Miller 


The season’s smartest novel—a story of 
the fascination of a strong man and a 
woman’s surrender to him. “Absorbing, 
entertaining, a thoroughly satisfactory 
story.”—Philadelphia Ledger. Third 
printing. $2.00 


DR. PRIESTLEY 
INVESTIGATES 
By John Rhode 


A new Dr. Priestley detective story, recom- 
mended to those who enjoy the shrewd solving 
of a knotty problem, along with plenty of 
action and suspense. $2.00 


MR. POTTERMACK’S 
OVERSIGHT 


By R. Austin Freeman 


A new Dr. Thorndyke story in which a clever 
criminal matches his wits against the famous 
medico-sleuth. “R. Austin Freeman’s stories 
stand in the very forefront of modern detec- 
tive fiction,” writes S. S. Van Dine, and 
Christopher Morley adds “When in doubt, 
stick to Dr. Thorndyke.” $2.00 


FOUR FAULTLESS 
FELONS 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


If you like the Father Brown stories you will 
enjoy this new book in the same vein, based 
on the “club of misunderstood men,” four of 
whose members committed murder, fraud, 
theft, and the Unpardonable Sin—and yet 
were guiltless. $2.50 





DODD. MEAD Books to Read 
















































Autumn Leaders 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 
POLITICAL SOLDIER 
By Elisabeth Cutting 


An impartial appraisal of the President of the 
Confederacy, with especial emphasis on the 
relations between the South and England and 
France. The full career of Jefferson Davis is 
considered and an attempt is made to unravel 
the threads in his strangely contradictory 
character. The author has investigated much 
fresh source material, and the book stands out 
as an illuminating study of a strangely mixed 
and provocative character. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE RESURRECTION 
OF ROME 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton 


One of the finest books from the author’s pen 
—a vivid outline of history, art and religion, 
portrayed in their relation to the Eternal City, 
and the great Church of which it is the center. 
An amazing, seven-league-boot stride through 
European history since the birth of the Chris- 
tian Church. $3.00 


LOTOS PETALS 
By Princess der Ling 


Recollections of Chinese life under the old 
régime and of famous personages—Bernhardt, 
Isadora Duncan, and others, whom the author 
has known. Illustrated in color. $3.50 


A VAGABOND 


IN BARBARY 
By Harry L. Foster 


A new chronicle of amiable vagabonding, 
blithely reporting sights and incidents while 
wandering through Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunisia. Illustrated. $3.00 


HULA MOONS 
By Don Blanding 


A gay, glamorous chronicle of personal ex- 
periences in Hawaii, with intriguing sidelights 
into native life, sports and pastimes, natural 
beauties, etc. Lavishly illustrated. By the 
author of Vagabond’s House. $3.00 


THE HOOKED RUG 
By William W. Kent 


A record of the ancient design, modern devel- 
opment, methods of making, value as a handi- 
craft, the growth of collectors, probable future 
in America and other data. With more than 
175 illustrations. $5.00 


Dopp, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Points 


“WW . . aa ah of A Protest 
hat a Wise, To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
3 SiR: 
gay and galap- : In the notice of Anne W. Armstrong’s 
ig ata “This Day and Time” in your issue of 
tious thing he August 23rd, your reviewer was pleased to 
bring the charge of sentimentalism against 
} d p>? : : ee : the author of a notably sincere and brilliant 
1as one. . se we: novel. The word “sentimentalism” is suf- 
—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE . beet, ficiently damning, but when the critic fur- 
- ; . i ther characterizes certain scenes, especially 
the profoundly poignant one that closes the 
book, as being of “true Pollyanna mood,” 
one is moved to protest. 

The reviewer calls attention to Mrs. 
Armstrong’s “sympathy and understanding 
for the simple folk of whom she writes and 
a pity for them that wraps their stark lives 
in pathos and dignity.” She also states that 
“in Ivy Ingoldsby Mrs. Armstrong has de- 
picted a figure as convincing as it is im- 
pressive.” 


It is doubly strange, then, to 
find this reviewer apparently insensible to 
the complete and superb revelation of Ivy’s 
fundamental character in the last scene, in 
her final words, 

It must be assumed, in this case, that she 
is unacquainted with people of Ivy’s class 
and type, or she would know that Ivy’s 
kind never lose faith in the essential good- 
ness of mankind, no matter how much they 
may suffer from evil in certain members of 
the human race with whom they have con- 
tact. Ivy's philosophy was crystalized in 
that last phrase: “Law, Enoch, people is 
so good, hain’t they?” A philosophy, one 
might add, shared not only by simple, un- 
lettered souls like herself but by the great- 
est philosophers of all time. 

Certainly, “This Day and Time,” to one 
who knows our Southern mountainfolk, is a 

; a es : a perfect transcript of life. Each character is 
.... all the gaudy phantasy.of musical comedy in sae “sterling.” But merely to  repro- 
lovely, sparkling, crystalline prose, both simple and duce the characters, actions, speech, back- 
- sophisticated, classical and swank. RUDOLPH AND AMINA ground, of men and women in what we 


4 i av call a phenomenal world fails to satisfy 
i has all the charm and sur ’s coach- - it- Ss Sjaigptin F 
: surprise of Cinderella’s coach-and-four hit the reader. He demands that the author 


ting on all six."" CHRISTOPHER MORLEY'S first book of fiction in two catch and translate for him something of 
years is a tender and delicate story, written with the same beguil- the “secret plan,” that reality which the 
ing urbanity of WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS and THUNDER ON THE artistic consciousness 1S able, in measure, to 
e “i : perceive. Mrs. Armstrong has thus _per- 
LEFT. Price $2.00. At all bookstores. THE JOHN DAY COMPANY, ceived, and has presented through the “life- 
PUBLISHERS, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York. enhancing power” of Ivy Ingoldsby’s phi- 
losophy the underlying verity of things. It 
is not too much to say that her novel, in 
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. Books by 


; “ALE.” 
= | & @ 


ie (George Russell) 





Se) 
. 


**4. EE. noted Irish poet and economist, is now visiting 
America for a lecture tour. His published works may 
be obtained at any bookstore. 


COLLECTED POEMS 
$3.75 


THE NATIONAL BEINC: THE CANDLE OF VISION $2.00 
SIME THOUCHTS ON AN THE INTERPRETERS $1.75 
IRISH POLITY $1.75 VOICES OF THE STONES $1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - - NEW YORK 





of View 


the phrase of William Blake, “exists and 
exults in immortal thoughts.” 
Mary PEYTON. 
Washington, D. C. 


In Reply to Mr. Bell 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

It seems to me that Bernard Iddings Bell, 
who judges progressive education so severe- 
ly in a recent issue of the Review, is not 
applying the perspective necessary to crit- 
icize fairly. 

How can one compare modern methods 
with old methods, without admitting the 
difference in mentality between the masses 
that democracy now sends to higher institu- 
tions of learning and the select few who at- 
tended high schools and colleges because of 
natural aptitude? 

Modern educators have faced a formid- 
able task in attempting to educate, not only 
scholarly minds that learn in spite of inade- 
quate methods, but all kinds and varieties of 
minds that function in different ways, and 
some minds that simply can’t function at all, 
These educators should have the respect of 
every thinking man and woman, including 
Mr. Bell; for have not these educators been 
trained in the very schools whose old-fash- 
ioned methods he so earnestly prefers? If 
not, where are the products of the excellent 
training of by-gone years? Not, I hope, 
driven to an untimely death, or intellectual 
uselessness, by the wrong kind of training! 

Mr. Bell, like all higher educators, puts 
the blame as far away from himself as pos- 
sible. I quote the gentleman: ‘Fairly and 
squarely the blame for what is more and 
more wrong with American intellectuality 
rather than institu- 
tions of a higher and more technical sort.” 
Mr. Bell is “warm” in finding the solution, 
but only lukewarm. He is correct as to 
placing the most important phase of educa- 
tion in the elementary schools. Other edu- 
cators are beginning to see the light, and 
some day will see the best-trained and high- 
est-paid teachers placed and kept in the ele- 
mentary schools, 

But—I wonder how many of these fine- 
writing theorists have spent many hours 
during the past few years actually teaching 
in the elementary schools? I wonder how 


rests upon the schools 
i 


many of them hear the conversations of 
teachers? Here’s an excerpt from a letter 
I received from a teacher of history, a young 
woman with the degree of Master of Science 
to her credit: “The longer I teach the less 
sense I see in teaching some children any- 
thing. The poor things can’t help it, and 
it does neither them nor me any good.” 
Pretty sad, isn’t it? And as for myself, I 
have found it rather discouraging to run the 
entire gamut of teaching methods, in a 
heartbreakingly vain attempt to interest 
large classes of boys and girls in English 
grammar. Their minds simply can’t grasp it. 

It just isn’t possible, Mr. Bell, by revolt- 
ing against the men who have devoted their 
lives to a study of the problems of the mod- 
ern educators, to solve thus the problem of 
supplying the universities with scholarly 
minds. The answer isn’t so simple. “You 
can’t go against the laws of nature.” To 
put it bluntly, “the wrong people are hav- 
ing children.” The wrong people, that is, 
if you expect all offspring to show scholastic 
aptitude. But to go into a discussion of 
eugenics is dangerous! Detour! 

In closing, I’d like to tell you of a game 
the faculty of our school played at a dinner 
party. We had a little doll which repre- 
sented “The Pupil.” The tables represented 
the stages of education. The sequence, which 
we called “Passing the Buck,” was this: 

University—“Dear me! What material! 
These high schools really can’t teach well!” 

High School—“The elementary school’s 
to blame. The way they teach there is a 
shame!” 

Upper Grades—“Those teachers in the 
lower grades, I wonder why the — they’re 
paid!” 

Lower Grades—“This child, with such a 
low I. Q. What’s a poor, hard-working 
teacher to do?” 

Kindergarten—“It’s really very plain to 
see what the home conditions and the mother 
must be.” 

Mother—“The brat! Her father’s people 
are like that.” 

Whose viewpoint is correct? 

TEACHER AND GRADUATE STUDENT. 











Whitman Bennett, of the Bennett Book 
Studios, announces that a forged copy of 
“Messer Marco Polo” is now being offered 
for sale. The date at the bottom of the 
title-page has been faked. The book may 
be detected because in it the “f in the last 
word (of) on page 10 is almost entirely 
absent. 
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Guardian, 


“Masterly, vigorous 
enlightening or more 


Obser ver. 


~ RECONSTRUCTING | 


ing the major problem of our time. 
anced and compelling book.”—Spectator. 
“A hard book to put down unfinished.”—Manchester 


INDIA 


By Edward Thompson 


The history of Indian agitation for self-gov- 
culminating in the present revolt 
under Gandhi, an analysis of India’s problem 
and a final plea for dominion status as the only 


$4.00 “ 


“No praise can be too high for his manner of treat- 


A fair, well bal- 


None more 
read.” —The 


and refreshing. 
fascinating to 


“Mr. Thompson is fascinatingly suggestive.”—London 


Times. 


Unpublished Letters 
from the Collection of 
John Wild 
Edited by R. N. Carew Hunt 
With Facsimile Reproductions 
Here are letters from Byron and 
Alexander Pope; a beauty from 
Lord Chesterfield; Henry of Na- 
varre; Edmund Burke; Lady Hamil- 
ton; La Rochefoucauld; Voltaire; 
Correspondence between Richard- 
son and Miss Pennington, and be- 
tween Queen Caroline and Lady 
Byland, and many others. Perhaps 
the jewels of the collection are 
Shelley’s request for credit from 
a bookseller, reciting his financial 
prospects, and Laurence Sterne’s 
letter to his publisher, submitting 
the MS of “Tristram Shandy.” Mr. 
Hunt has carefully annotated each 
letter, supplying relevant informa- 
tion regarding it. $3.00 


Milton 
By E. M. W. Tillyard 

“This probably will be the stand- 
ard biography of Milton for many 
years to come.”—A merican Mercury. 

“A penetrating study of that 
austere giant among the Poets.”— 
The New York Times. 

“Extraordinarily stimulating, out- 
spoken, brilliant and provocative.” 
—H. L. Morrow, in Everyman. 

The book is written in three 
parts, dealing respectively with Mil- 
ton’s Youth and Early Poems, The 
Period of Prose, and The Later 
Poems. $5.00 


The Works of 
Christopher Marlowe 
Edited by Prof. R. H. Case 
Editor of “The Arden Shakespeare” 


A new and complete critical edi- 
tion, under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor R. H. Case, of the Works 
of Christopher Marlowe for which 
the services of such well-known 
Marlowe scholars as _ Professor 
C. F. Tucker Brooke and Dr. F. S. 
Boas have been secured. The edi- 
tion will be completed in not more 
than seven volumes. The first two 
volumes are 


The Life of Christopher Mar- 
lowe, and the Tragedy of Dido, 
Queen of Carthage 


By C. F. Tucker Brooke 


A scholarly edition of “Dido” is 
preceded in this volume by a life 
of the author, which is the first 
attempt to explain his career and 
Personality integrally in the light 
of all the new facts that have re- 
cently been discovered. New con- 
clusions are presented concerning 
his relations to the dramatic com- 
panies and to Kyd and Baines. The 
circumstances of his death are set 
forth in all possible detail, and an 
appendix gives the pertinent docu- 
ments in full. $4.00 


Tamburlaine I and II 
Edited by U. M. Ellis Fermor 
With 2 illustrations 


This edition is based on the 1590 
octavo and is the first to include 
the readings of the recently dis- 
covered 1597 octavo. The intro- 
duction describes the spread of the 
Timur legend through Europe until 
it reached Marlowe in the versions 
of Pedio Mexia, Petrus Perondinus, 
and others.’ Marlowe's interpreta- 
tion of these is described and also 
the use made by him of certain of 
the maps in Ortelius’ Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum one of which is 
reproduced as_ the inate 








LEGENDARY > 


GERMANY 


Oberammergau and Bayreuth 


By Regina Jais 


A beautifully illustrated travel book on modern 

*” Germany and legendary Germany, with notes on 
the cast, the technique of production and his- 
tory of the Passion Play, and an account of the 


Festspiel at Bayreuth. 


“The reader, 








$2.50 





whose appetite for travel books is 


cloyed, may sit back and enjoy this one as if it were a 
romance.”—New York Herald Tribune—Paris Edition. 











First —Little Caesar” 
Then—‘tron Man” 


By 





ff rae ERE is 


Southwest fift 


Johnson” 


“A work of art."—BURTON RASCOE. 


“Strong and beautiful..—ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


W. R. Burnett 


“Nlen of flesh and blood, and not knights of the 
movies.”—Donald Douglas, 


Herald Tribune 


New York 


Burnett at his best. “Saint 
is a story of the American 
y years ago, when the mush- 


room town of Tombstone, Arizona, was a wild, crass and barbaric 
mining camp and resented the efforts of Wayt Johnson, United 


States Marshal, to clean it up. 


HE book offers a wide panorama of the 
Arizona in the ’80s, with its drunkenness, 
its lawlessness, its street battles and stage 


hold-ups; its cowboys, miners, 
peace officers and politicians. Yo 


oughly enjoy this story of one man against 
a town, and his reckless disregard of his own 
life and ambitions to help a weaker and 


i younger brother. It is an epic 
Arizona frontier life. 


The Book- am din tieaatls Club Selsstion ie: Octeber 


_ QUIET STREET 


Michael Ossorgin 
Translated by Nadia Helstein 


Paes CANBY says “it draws the portrait of 
a girl, Tanyusha, who stands fair to take 


her place in the 





all the world falls in love.” 


gamblers, 
u will thor- 


of the old 
$2.00 





gallery of heroines with whom 
“*Quiet Street’ is 


first of all a novel, possibly a great novel, certainly a very good 
one ... It is the first Russian novel that makes one want to go 
to Moscow; to go and look for the quiet street down which the 
Professor walked carrying his presentation copies to sell for 
food.”—From the Book-of-the-Month Club News. 


bee HIS is one of the tenderest and most moving stories of 


Russian life that I have read for a long time. 


One is left 


with a series of perfectly drawn characters and perfectly felt 


situations which combine into a 
and deep. This is a book which 
in the New Statesman. 





picture at once poignant, clear 
nobody should miss.”—Proteus 
$2.50 








WHY ROME By Selden Peabody Delany 


In “Why Rome,” Dr. Delany, who recently resigned as rector of the 
Episcopal Church of Saint Mary the Virgin, gives his reasons for 
his conversion to the Catholic faith. This book will have extraor- 
dinary appeal both to Anglo-Catholics who are hesitating as to 


which road to take and to the conv 


inced Catholic who often is com- 


pelled to defend his faith. The Catholic Booklovers’ Guild selection 


for September. 


The LIFE 
of MAHOMET 


By Emile Dermenghem 


The author has here written a fascinating 
lif: of Mahomet and his times drawn from 
the original Arab sources. This book is all 
the more captivating and thrilling for be- 
ing authentic. “Belongs to a distinguished 
place in the field of biographic history.”— 
Buffalo Times. $5.00 





$2.50 


VENUS and 
ADONIS 


William Shakespeare 


With 12 illustrations by the well known 
artist, Ben Kutcher, makes a gift book of 
charm and a collector’s item worth pos- 
sessing. Printed on full rag paper and 
sumptuously bound in red and gold, with 
end-papers, jacket and cover-design by the 
artist. $5.00 


River Man 
By Leonard Lupton 


The story of a Hudson River 
“shanty-boat” and its owner, told 
with such knowledge of the coun- 
try and types described, such appre- 
ciation of psychological values, and 
such ability for creating character, 
that it belongs in the category of 
the works of the master craftsmen. 

$2.00 


Dance on the Tortoise 
By Marion Patton 


“Dance on the Tortoise” is one 
of the few sensitive and beautiful 
treatments in fiction and of the 
curiously unreal and dream-like 
years of youth. Her story has 
value for all young girls, and adults 
will find in it the sad loveliness of 
recollection.— The New York Times. 

$2.00 


Some Trust in Chariots 
By Fiswoode 
“Bloody Ground” 


“*Some Trust in Chariots’ is one 
of the most absorbing books I’ve 
ever read. Tarleton has a perfect 
understanding of the hill people 
and their ways; and he can write. 
Certain to be one of the really out- 
standing books.”—W. R. Burnett. 

$2.00 


Tarleton 


Author of 


Bourbon Classic : 


The Adventures of a 
Man of Quality 
By The Abbe Preévost 
Author of “Manon Lescaut,” ete. 


The Abbé Prévost, creator of 
“Manon,” fugitive monk and fa- 
mous victim of fair frail ladies, 
landed in England in 1728. This 
volume gives an account of his 
four months’ country tour, which 
is full of vivid and convincing de- 
tails about the life of the period. 

$4.00 


The Memoirs of 
Marmontel 


Translated by Brigit Patmore 


These important 18th century 
memoirs are very little known and 
amply deserve the translation they 
have now received, on account of 
their variety and candor as well as 
on account of the personality of 
their author, who came into con- 
tact with nearly everyone worth 
mentioning, in a time of extraordi- 
nary and enduring interest. $4.00 


The Library of Living 
Classics 
Edited by Manuel Komroff 


Now contains seven volumes with 
new volumes in active preparation. 
Each volume is printed in large 
clear type on specially manufac- 
tured and watermarked all-rag pa- 
per, bound in natural finish cloth 
with gold design and brightly jack- 
eted. Volumes now ready are: 
The History of Herodotus, translated 
by George Rawlinson, complete in 
one volume, $5.00; Tales of the 
Monks, from the Gesta Romano- 
rum, $4.00; The Romance of Vol- 
taire, the lighter side of Voltaire’s 
Genius, $4.00; Thus Spake Zarathus- 
tra, Nietzsche’s famous Masterpiece, 

00; The Apocrypha, The King 
James Version, $4.00; The Great 
Fables, The largest collection of 
Fables ever published, $5.00; The 
Persian Letters, Montesquieu’s de- 
lightful Satire. $4.00 
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BOOKS OF ENDURING VALUE 
FROM CHAPEL HILL 


The New Books 





PREVIOUS 
BOOKS 


The Life of 
Miranda 


By William S Robertson 
A definitive biography of 
the first important revolu- 
tionary leader in South 
America. Two volumes, 
fully illustrated. Special 
autographed edition $17.50 

Regular edition $10.00 


The Virginia 
Plutarch 
By Philip 
Alexander Bruce 
The Lives of thirty-three 
famous Virginians, writ- 
ten by one of the best 
present-day Virginia his- 
torians. Two volumes, 
fully illustrated. $9.00 


The Tree Named 
John 


By John B. Sale 


Lovers of Uncle Remus 
will find this volume a 
worthy addition to their 
library. In our opinion it 


contains some of the best: 


Negro stories ever told. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


The American 
Scholar 
By Norman Foerster 


Anyone interested in the 
application of the prin- 
ciples of humanism to the 
work of our colleges and 
universities will be inter- 
ested in this volume. $1.00 


Materials for 

the Life of 

Shakespeare 
Collected by 
Pierce Butler 


The most important source 
materials are here brought 
together and presented in 
a readable and compact 


form. $2.00 
The Romanesque 
Lyric 


By Philip Schuyler Allen 
and Howard Mumford 
Jones 


This is an important book 
for the historian, the stu- 
dent of literature, and the 
lover of poetry. It is an 
illuminating book for 
those who think the Dark 
Ages were really dark. 

$4.50 


Lectures on 
Egyptian Art 


By Jean Capart 
In this delightful series 
of lectures, Professor Ca- 
part shows by the use of 
many illustrations that the 
Egyptian artists accom- 
plished work which com- 
pares favorably with the 
best done by the Greeks. 
160 illustrations. $5.00 


Gongorism and 
the Golden Age 


By Elisha K. Kane 


The point of view repre- 
sented in this book must 
be studied before one can 
understand any of the ec- 
centricities and inanities 
of modern art and litera- 
ture. $3.50 











NEW BOOKS 
THREE WISE MEN 


OF THE EAST 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND 


Biographical sketches of three oriental 
potentates: SHAH JAHAN, great lover 
and artist-emperor of India; CHIEN 
LUNG, magnificent emperor of China; 
and HIDEYOSHI, delightful parvenu 
of India. The author spent many years 
in the Orient; she shows in this volume 
a remarkable ability to take the ashes 
of history and form living, moving 
characters. Beautifully printed and 
bound. Ready October 17 $3.00 


KING COTTON IS SICK 
By CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 


The cotton textile industry has been in 
a serious financial condition since the 
early part of the last decade. The at- 


.tention of the public has been directed 


almost entirely to only one of the re- 
sults: the exploitation of labor. This 
volume gives a thorough analysis of the 
financial aspects of the industry, and 
proposes a remedy for some of the most 
serious defects. 


Ready October 24 $2.00 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS: 


with special reference to the cotton 
textile industry 


Edited by G. T. SCHWENNING 


A series of essays dealing with some 
of the most important problems met in 
modern business. The essays are of 
practical value since they do not deal 
with what might be, but with what has 
actually been done by successful busi- 
ness organizations. 


Ready October 24 $2.00 


THE COUNTRY LIFE 
OF AMERICA 


Edited by WILSON GEE 
The Institute of Public Affairs held at 


the University of Virginia last year 
brought together the group represented 
in this volume—all of them among the 
most thoughtful students of agricul- 
tural life in America. They analyze the 
present agricultural situation, and offer 


definite suggestions for improvement. 
Ready October 24 $2.00 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG INDIA 


By William J. McKee Oct. 24 $4.50 
OUR EDUCATIONAL TASK 
By William H. Kilpatrick Ready $1.50 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 
By M. C. S. Noble Nov, 24 $8.00 


THE NEGRO SINGS A NEW HEAVEN 


By Mary Grissom Ready $2.50 
FOLK CULTURE ON ST. HELENA ISLAND, S. C. 

By Guy B. Johnson Oct. 24 $3.00 
A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE SEA ISLANDS 

By Guion Griffis Johnson Ready $3.00 
SOCIAL LAWS 

By Kyung Durk Har Ready $4.00 


ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 
SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
By Sanford R. Winston Nov. 7 $3.00 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE IN NORTH CAROLINA 
By George R. Sherrill Oct. 3 $3.00 
A NEWTON AMONG POETS: A Study of Shelley's 
Use of Science in Prometheus Unbound 
By Carl Grabo Ready $3.00 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE SOUTH 
ATLANTIC STATES 

By Fletcher M. Green Ready $3.00 
NONNULLA: A Cross-Section of North Caro- 
lina Life and Legend 


By Bishop Joseph Blount Cheshire 
November 14 $4.00 
(Autographed edition 112 copies, $15.00) 








Buy From Your Bookseller! 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 











The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 


ART PRINCIPLES IN PRACTICE. By 
HENRY RANKIN PooreE. Putnam. 1930. 
$4. 

This is a book for the academically 
minded. It is written by a member of the 
National Academy of Design and one of 
the best exponents of the principles which 
this institution stands for. 

The book contains a vast amount of in- 
formation on the principles and practice of 
conservative painting which the author has 
gathered and garnished from opinions con- 
formant to his and from experience as 
a painter and teacher. Mr. Poore intends 
the book for the student and layman and 
he addresses them with parochial platitude. 
“Art” he says, “is ‘expression’-—but before 
expression there has been sensation, the emo- 
tion, the urge to express to which the artist 
must give prompt heed.” In case the student 
should fail to grasp the meaning of “ex- 
pression,” Mr. Poore undertakes to explain 
it as follows: “Expression from the Latin 
ex and primere, to press out, as though un- 
der emotion, is suggestive of the artist’s 
mode.” And this is how Mr. Poore gets 
his students to express themselves, after they 
receive a sensation from a sunset.—“To ‘get’ 
the sunset, with no opportunity to negotiate 
its rapid changes nor with light sufficient 
to develop it, he must have recourse to a 
rapid pencil sketch, with colors and grada- 
tions noted, from which on the following 
day he may nail it.” 

A teacher who can become as pedantic 
as this is hardly to be trusted to keep his 
head when speaking of the principles of art. 
So it is not surprising to find in the middle 
of the book a reproduction of the fine paint- 
ing “Village Scene” by Peter Bruegel, un- 
der which Mr. Poore inscribes: “A picture 
lacking all the essentials of design and most 
of the principles of art.” 

The author traces his principles of art 
from the works of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
Giotto, Rembrandt, Hokusai, Delacroix, and 
other sound sources and applies them with 
high-flown manner to the paintings of 
Gerome, Millet, L’Ermitte, Sargent, and 
others of similiar predilections and view- 
point. Mr.. Poore’s comparison of these 
two groups of painters is fair enough; it is 
the application of the artistic qualities of 
the former group to the sentimental pastiche 
of the latter that will make the reader ques- 
tion Mr. Poore’s “Reason in Art.” 

To lay open the sources of the principles 
of art is to account for a great deal Mr. 
Poore says in his book and for a great deal 
more he does not say. At a time when the 
medium of paint is exploited in the manner 
and ways of its application on canvas to 
the extent of giving esthetic pleasure as 
painting itself, without too much fidelity to 
subject matter, it does not seem pretentious 
to say that we have advanced considerably 
in this art since the days of Gerome and 
the rest of Mr. Poore’s affinities. Yet he 
makes no allusion in his book to painting as 
an art, or for that matter to the principles 
of paintings which would obviously clarify 
the principles of art. The author merely 
gives a minute account of the principles 
understood by academicians, 

The book has its merits and if the reader 
does not mind paraphrasing he can make 
some use of material in it. 


Belles Lettres 


Serectep Preyupices. By H. L. Mencken. 
Modern Library. 9§ cents. 

IMAGINATION. By S. Parkes Cadman. Dutton. 
$1. 

Dippep 1n Sxy. By Frank A. Doggett. Long- 
mans, Green. $1. 

Tue Mopvern Irarian Nover. By Domenico 
Vittorini. University of Pennsylvania Press. 
$3. 

ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. Edited 
by H. C. Schweikert, Belle Inglis, and John 
Gehlmann. Harcourt, Brace. $2.12. 


Biography 
ROUGH AND TUMBLE ON OLD CLIP- 

PER SHIPS. By RoBert Ramsay. Ap- 

pleton. 1930. $3. 

It is difficult to reach any just appraisal of 
Captain Robert Ramsay’s account of life in 
the sailing ship days as here set forth, for 
his style is as rough and tumble as the life 
and the title it pictures. 

To the casual reader there will, however, 
be much that is thrilling in the artless, first- 
hand account of square-rigger days. Those 
who read deeper will enjoy the portrait of a 
hardy, hard-drinking, sometimes pious Scots- 
man, who fought his way up from cabin 
boy to second mate, and then ruined his 


career through drinking. His experience 
covers a wide range of sea-life, including 
diving and early days on the Great Lakes, 
Incidentally there is shipwreck and disaster 
—and just enough romance to season. 


HERE’S AUDACITY. By Frank SuHay. 

Macaulay. 1930. $3. 

America, old enough to have legendary 
heroes according to Frank Shay, has appar- 
ently been the habitat of many dramatic 
personalities, They appear in many guises, 
performing feats of strength and daring do. 
Mr. Shay’s legendary heroes are set forth 
in heroic size and engaged in picaresque ad- 
ventures, their /ocale covering America from 
the North to the South, with perhaps special 
emphasis on the Southwest, always the home 
and scene of the adventurous in American 
history. The American habit of exaggera- 
tion and positive genius for first-class lying 
is the basis of the sketches. Hilarity is its 
essence, and the exaggerated heroics of the 
tales are kin to the very special sort in 
which Mark Twain so excelled, Not the 
least virtue of the book is the stout and 
lusty manner and style in which Mr, Shay 
has written it. It is a job well done. 


Letrers oF RoBert BrowNinG AND E1izABETH 
Barrett. Harpers. 2 vols. 

Tue Mountain Wreatu. By P. P. Nyegosh. 
London: Allen & Umeris. 

For Joan or Arc. Macmillan. 

SKETCHES IN NINETEENTH CENTURY Buioc- 
RAPHY. By Keith Feiling. Longmans, Green. 
$3. 

RoosevetT. By Lewis Einstein. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3. 

Here’s Aupacity! By Frank Shay. Macaulay. 
$3. 

Horace Watpo.e’s ENGLAND. Edited by Al- 
fred Bishop Mason. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 
A Victorian ViLtace. By Lizette Woodworth 
Reese. New Edition. Farrar & Rinehart. $1. 
PILGRIM AND PronEER. By John M. Cause. 

Abingdon. $2. 

Tue Story or SAN Micuere. By Axel Munthe. 

Dutton. $3.15. 


Drama 

PLAYS FOR SEVEN PLAYERS. A col- 

lection of Charles Rann Kennedy’s plays. 

University of Chicago Press. 1930. $5. 

We do not know that there is any partic- 
ular occasion which has brought forth this 
collection of plays by Mr. Kennedy, It seems 
to us that no occasion could be sufficient 
to justify its appearance, With progressive 
insistence the author has renounced his one 
authentic claim to a volume of this sort. 
That claim is his actor’s talent for dialogue 
as an instrument to build character on the 
stage. 

The publisher’s “blurb” mentions Mr. 
Kennedy with Mr. Shaw. The comparison 
offers a handle to an opinion of the book. 


. Shaw’s intellect does not allow itself to be 


blunted or concerned by the fact that truth 
does not outlive its formulation. Kennedy 
drives himself and his audience to despera- 
tion and boredom in his pursuit to-the-death 
of formula, Shaw has a jolly time dodging 
his tumbling truths and then nimbly pick- 
ing amongst the ruins for that with which 
to build new truths, probably only to give 
them the initial push down. Although Shaw 
obviously is behind all of his characters, 
even making so bold in the heat of his 
momentary passion as to come out from 
behind them, he does contrive to keep char- 
acters on the stage as ambush and he 
sometimes contrives to enliven these char- 
acters with the mineral personality of Mr. 
Shaw. But Kennedy becomes forgetful of 
pretense and openly mounts the soap box 
in his own person, Possibly this is the more 
honest procedure; however, what of the pre- 
tense which both these gentlemen make to 
writing plays! When Mr. Shaw comes on 
the stage his characters remain alive. Some- 
where in the background they impatiently 
twiddle their thumbs, But Mr. Kennedy’s 
evangelical wrath absorbs all the wramth 
and life of his characters, leaving them cold 
and quite dead. And, alas, Mr. Kennedy 
is a cold figure himself. The reformer’s 
passion is cold and endlessly tedious, being 
an abstraction for everyone except the re- 
former. 

This book, we suppose, is intended for the 
consumption of the little theatre. It con- 
tains six five-act plays with casts so ar- 
ranged that they can be filled by the same 
seven actors, five men and two women. 
“The Winterfeast” and “The Servant in 
the House” are the earliest plays in the col- 
lection. Both of these were produced in 
New York and are probably known to most 
audiences. “The Winterfeast” certainly 


(Continued on page 222) 
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LIBERTY IN 


THE MODERN STATE 
by Harold J. Laski 


A powerful and important book by one 
of the world’s leading political scientists. 








$3.00 


NEW WAYS 
OF THINKING 


by George Boas 
The evolution of our realistic outlook on 
life—written with wit and authority. 


$2.50 


THIS LAND of LIBERTY 


by Ernest Sutherland Bates 


“The dramatic, desperate and painful 
' stories of outrages on human liberty in 
these United States... an exciting tale.” 
—Morris Ernst. $3.00 


MAN and HIS UNIVERSE 
by John Langdon-Davies 


“If there was ever a book which in- 

tellectual liberals should conspire to give 
the widest possible circulation, it is this 
one.’’—Harry Elmer Barnes. $5.00 


|| GOETHALS 
Genius of the Panama Canal—by Joseph 
Bucklin Bishop and Farnham Bishop 


‘The story of a great man told by close 
friends, written intimately and from the 
heart.""—N. Y. Herald Tribune. $5.00 


BACH THE MASTER 
by Rutland Boughton 


To this sympathetic and delightful biog- 
raphy the author brings a new inter- 
pretation of the greatest of all comrposers. 

$4.00 


THE SEA and the JUNGLE 
by H. M. Tomlinson 


A thoroughly revised, definitive edition 
of this modern classic, with woodblocks 
by Clare Leighton. Limited signed edition, 
$15.00 Trade edition, $3.50 


New Harper 











Sealed Mysteries 


THE MYSTERY OF 


THE FOLDED PAPER 
by Hulbert Footner 
Author of “‘The Doctor Who Held Hands,"’ Etc. 


I MET MURDER 
by Selwyn Jepson 


THE MAN IN THE RED HAT 
by Richard Keverne 

Author of ‘‘The Sanfield Scandal’’ 
THE TRIAL OF 


SCOTLAND YARD 
by Stuart Martin Author of ‘‘The Fifteen Cells"’ 
EACH $2.00 SEALED 


HARPER & BROTHERS ° 











PUBLISHERS ° 


6 O Wooks 
HARPER 


C/uccesses 
e 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Angel Pavement 


“A bigger book than The Good Companions.’’— 
New York Times.*The great romance of a London 
by-street. ‘Robust, vital, entertaining, true.” 
—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 12th printing. $3.00 


* 
NORMAN DOUGLAS 


Goodbye to 


Western Culture 


“Written with all Mr. Douglas's skill of phrase; 
it glitters with his malicious wit; it is intensely 
readable. It compels you to think; it compels 
you to see the phenomena of European civiliza- 
tion from a new angle.’’—Arnold Bennett. 

2nd printing. $3.00 


a 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Shepherds 
in Sackeloth 


‘‘Not since Joanna Godden has a novel by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith touched us more poignantly than 
this latest romance.’’—The Bookman. ‘An un- 
commonly successful achievement—a leisurely, 
beautifully written novel.’’—Boston Herald. 

8th printing. $2.50 


* 
R. H. MOTTRAM 


A Rich Man’s 
Daughter 


Geoffrey Skene, hero of The Spanish Farm, falls 
in love with Olive, who is already married—and 
the progress of their passion makes a thrilling 
romance. ‘Mottram understands the human 
heart.’’—London Herald. $2.50 


o 
W. N. CHATTIN CARLTON 


Pauline 
Favorite Sister of Napoleon 


Terrifying, capricious, wanton and adored, she 
had beauty, riches, jewels—and her brother 
ruled the world. *‘The love saga of one of the 
most unmoral women in the world *’'—A. 
Hamilton Gibbs. ‘‘Fascinating and absorbing 
from first to last.’’"—Edgar Lee Masters. 2nd 
printing. Illustrated. $3.50 


or Tall Midd. 





— earn 











WOMAN Under GLASS 


The Romance of St. Teresa of Avila 
by Virginia Hersch 
‘*A clear and beautiful book on a subject 
dangerous in less expert hands.—William 


Seabrook $2.50 


THE ISLAND 


by Naomi Royde Smith 
The author of *‘Give Me My Sin Again’ 
writes a penetrating story of love gone 


awry, a touching portrait of unhappy sex 


adjustment. $2.50 


CONQUEST 


by Jack O'Connor 


A novel of the Old Southwest in the new 
manner. ‘Achieves something of the rich 
and detailed reality of Dreiser or Zola.’’— 
Harvey Fergusson in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.00 


THE SILVER SWAN 


by Bertrand Collins 
Author of “Rome Express” 
She dazzled one poor Englishman after 
another, and finally married into* a 
distinguished county family. Subtle satire 
goes into this portrait of the American 
girl abroad. $2.50 


SOLDIERS’ WOMEN 
by Otto Bernhard Wendler 


A restrained, but none the less shocking 
novel of the havoc wrought by the en- 
forced separation of the sexes in wartime. 








$2.00 


WOMEN are LIKE THAT 
by E. M. Delafield 


Author of “First Love’”’ 
‘*Mrs. Delafield’s stories are rich in gems 
of observation.’’—Isabel Paterson in the 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 





REPENTANCE at Leisure 


by Olive Moore 





“This novel deserves to be one of the 
most eagerly discussed of our time for it 
contains more thought and originality on 
one page than most novelists manage to 
spread over a whole book.” 

—London Daily Telegraph. $2.00 


Forthcoming Books 


THE REDLAKES 
by Francis Brett Young $2.50 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT 
and Other Aspects of Community Singing 
by Robert Benchley 

Pictures by Gluyas Williams $2.00 
SINCE THEN 

The Disturbing Story of the World at Peace 
by Philip Gibbs $4.00 
RACHEL MOON 

by Lorna Rea Author of ‘Six Mrs. Greenes.”” $2.00 





49 EAST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The New Books 


Drama 
(Continued from page 220) 


deal skilfully with a genuinely tragic situa- 
tion, but we are unmoved by it. Through 
some curious stroke of poetic justice, these 
plays of “present meaning” which set forth 
a moral in “significant form” become quite 
meaningless and insignificant because they 
can establish no contact with a living audi- 
ence. In the theater, one may glean bits of 
truth from profound human action, but one 
cannot illuminate generalizations with ac- 
tion clipped and trained to an @ priori con- 
clusion. This contrast is not enforced upon 
the action of “The Servant in the House” 
until the end of the play and only then does 
the play fall down completely. For the 
rest of the six full length plays, they are 
mostly rant, though here and there are 
phrases which in another context might 
have been poetry. Briefly, every promise 
and talent is killed; each makes a pathetic 
gesture of friendship toward the audience 
and then goes to its death for a moral. 


Iwo one-act plays are included at the end 
of the book, “The Terrible Meek” and 
‘The Necessary Evil.’ Their skeletons of 
propaganda are rather shrewdly fleshed. 

It is outrageous that such stilted stuff as 
this should be fed to the little theater al- 

dy stilted and self-important. The theater 
s an amiable, human place dealing with 


joy and bitterness to the full. Don’t 


let’s choke it with the carrion of causes, 
Perhaps one ought not to forget that these 
plays were written during the years 1906 
to 1919. But if it is necessary to remember 


why are they reprinted now? 





ry \M AN ScenrF. Edited by Barrett H. 

Clar d Kenyon Nicholson. A pl i $5. 

DRAMA AND LitrurGy. By Oscar Care Co- 
if y Press. $2.50 


In Defence 


OF 


Sensuality 


BY 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 


just published 


BY 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


$3.00 


NLY THE AUTHOR OF WOLF SOLENT COULD 

have written In Defence of Sensuality. 

‘Only a poet and prophet with the 
blood of William Cowper and John Donne in 
his veins could have dared to fling his solitary 
faith against the cynical fashions and brittle 
rationalism of the day Only a tempestuous 
dreamer and thinker could have the courage 
and vision to write a book of three hundred 
and twelve pages which 1s one unbroken 
“purple passage”’ on the loftiest plane. Only 
John Cowper Powys could dedicate his phi- 
losophy, in this age and time, ‘to thatgreat 
and much-abused man, JEANJAcQuEsRoussEau “' 


In Defence of Sensuality is not a systematic 
exposition of a formal metaphysic. It-is the 
outpouring of the author's inmost credo—a 


Education 


LEARN OR PERISH. By DororHy Can- 
FIELD FISHER. Liveright. 1930. $1. 
Mrs. Fisher’s genial appeal resembles a 

sermon only in that it is largely addressed 
to those not present. It is a wise plea for 
intellectual stimulation, especially the need 
of it on the part of those who respond least 
enthusiastically to its call and need it most, 
the teachers. Take some mental exercise or 
grow flabby, is the advice which, incorpor- 
ated in a program, assumed the unfortunate 
name of adult education, unfortunate be- 
cause confused with the provisions (equally 
important) for making up for lost op- 
portunities for schooling in youth, As soon 
as the futility is realized of crowding into 
youthful years and often resistant heads the 
entire repertory of information and interests 
to nourish a mind for life, so-called ‘adult 
education” will be recognized as the distinc- 
tive educational need of a progressive de- 
mocracy. 

Stimulating mature minds is the formula 
for redemption for millions of worth-while 
citizens. The familiar instance of the girl 
who declined the gift of a book because she 
already had one, is not wholly a libel on 
the present situation. What is your mental 
diet? is a wholesome question at all stages 

nd ages, 

Tue TEACHER IN THE New Scuorar. By Mar- 
tha Peck Porter. World Book Co. $2. 

TARBELL’s TEACHER’s GuipE. By Martha Tar- 
bell. Revell. $1.90. 

ProBLeMs IN PuBLic ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
3y Oscar F. Weber. Century. $3.50. 

SecoNDARY EpvucATION IN GERMANY, FRANCE, 


ENGLAND, AND DenMmaArRK. By Srephen P. 
Cabot. Harvard University Press. 
Tre Epvucation oF Cuitpren. By Alfred 


Adler. Greenberg. 1930. $3.50. 
ApoLEscENCE. Studies in Mental Hygiene. By 
Frankwood E. Williams. Farrar & Rinehart. 


$2.50. 


Fiction 
APRIL FOOLS. By Compron MACKENZIE. 

Doubleday, Doran. 1930. $1. 

It is a relief to find that so sprightly a 
writer as Mr. Mackenzie has persuaded him- 
self to forget his wartime adventures in 
the secret service and return to fiction. In 
“April Fools” he has written a story that 
is always amusing and often riotously funny. 
John Touchwood, successful writer of ro- 
mantic plays, being plagued with a collec- 
tion of more or less worthless brothers and 
sisters and in-laws, invites them to a birth- 
day dinner, marries his secretary, and sails 
for America on a honeymoon. At the din- 
ner a letter is read from the absent host 
informing his relatives that he has deeded 
to them his country estate, one-fifth to each 
brother or sister and their families, together 
with sufficient money for the upkeep of the 
place. 

So there they are, the whole lot of them, 
settled down at Ambles, most of them 
cordially disliking the others, and each plot- 
ting to get the rest out of the way and 
enter into possession of their shares. The 
humorous possibilities of the situation are 
obvious, and Mr. Mackenzie has a thor- 
oughly good time dealing with them. The 
reader has just as good a time following 
this unusual experiment in joint housekeep- 
ing and its unexpected dénotement. 


LADY OF DELIGHT. By G. M. ATTEN- 

BOROUGH. Stokes. 1930. $2.50. 

An ultra-modern English heroine living 
her emotionally wracked life in rural Eng- 
land is the leading character of the second 
of the Attenborough novels to reach this 
country. The dialogue is bright. The 
heroine’s short married life with a young 
husband who is momentarily lured away by 
a modern siren and is killed almost imme- 
diately afterwards is pathetically pictured. 





way of life,-a confession, ‘an invocation to 


hard-won happiness’’, set down in a fervor of 
impassioned self-revelation. 


There are persons to whom a work of such 


uncompromising candor must of necessity be 
indecipherable or indefensible—perhaps both 


Such individuals resent the shameless soul- 
searching that makes The Confessions of 
Rousseau, The Journal of Amiel, or the self- 


disclosures of Tolstoi imperishable. Perhaps 
they will also decry this philosophical ex- 


tension of Wolf Solent, this apologia written 
with prophetic splendor and almost furious 


frankness But to those comprehending readers 


included EpcGar 


who hailed Wolf Solent—and their number 


Lee Masters, THEODORE 


Dreiser, Witt DurANT, Epwarp GARNETT, 
CLARENCE Darrow, ERNEST SUTHERLAND BatTEs, 


and many others—the reading of In Defence of 


Sensuality will be an experience not to be 


forgotten. 





Camera portrait by Sherri! Schell © 


Later her son is almost snared into marriage 
with the same siren but is happily rescued in 
time to marry the right girl, and the heroine 
is thus saved a second unhappiness at the 
hands of the same mocker at virtue. All is 
not sweetness and light in this tragedy, but 
there are charming comic glimpses of pre- 
war, war, and post-war life in the villages 
of county England. 


A CORPORAL ONCE. By Leonarp H. 
Nason. Doubleday, Doran. 1930. $1. 
The unhappy and bewildered Regular in- 

volved in that hastily organized, half-dis- 
ciplined, vastly courageous, quite devoted, 
jostling, irreverent, hard-fighting horde 
known as the American Expeditionary 
Force, was one of the supremely comic fig- 
ures of the war. Some day, please Heaven, 
we shall be blessed with a full-length picture 
of one of the horror-stricken, outraged 
colonels or generals of the Regular estab- 
lishment who labored and roared in vain 
to command, administer, or even under- 
stand a war-time unit, accustomed all his 
life to neat little peacetime or jungle-fight- 
ing organizations, Said one of these, fum- 
ing, to his Staff who had pulled him out 
of or through a dozen mistakes without his 
knowing it: “Gentleman, I—I actually 
think you’re trying to thwart me!” 

And such a sketch of our disoriented and 
often discouraged Regulars in France must, 
however, trail the hilarious account Leonard 
Nason gives of Private (almost Corporal ) 
Johnell Sullivan, striker to a cavalry major 
who treasured an Arab stallion as his private 
mount, very much engaged at the Mexican 
Border raid by Villistas on the army post 
at Columbus, and subsequently transferred to 
a National Guard outfit of “militia Johns” 
and scenes of warfare on the western front 
—-in the Baccarat Sector, Lorraine, and near 
Chateau Thierry. “It’s all wrong!” groans 
Johnell, even as he takes his place on the 
firing line. 

Here is good, broad farce written on the 
principle that everything funny in life takes 
place below the belt; here are incidents, 
pungent allusions, bits of racy idiom over 
which any American soldier in a reminis- 
cent mood will laugh his head off. Here, 
too, are scenes of combat, less successful than 
the humorous pages, because written pretty 
closely after what appears to have become 
a stereotyped pattern for American battle- 
pictures. But even in recording Private 
Sullivan’s somewhat standardized exploits 
of arms, one forgives the author much, be- 
cause of the gorgeous extravaganza he was 
inspired to build round one of our highly 
organized, British-model trench raids, for 
his ability to get a lot of fun even out of 
army hospital methods, for his quick and 
astonishingly life-like character drawings. 
Iwo or three years ago, in ‘“Chevrons,” 
Mr. Nason unfolded for our enjoyment (and 
instruction) a portfolio of wartime sketches 
of which the prevailing tone was somewhat 
somber. But “A Corporal Once” is a riot 
of the brightest colors imaginable slapped 
against a background of muddy, tattered 
olive-drab, 


ST. PETER AND THE PROFILE. By 

JouHN NortuH, Duffield. 1930. $2. 

Mr. North’s story is almost as odd as its 
title. It rather defies classification because, 
at different turns, is takes so many different 
ways. It opens as if it were going to be 
another of those English novels about a 
voung girl who earns her own living and 
lives under ‘narrowly circumscribed condi- 
tions. Then with the introduction of a 
Henry James character it seems about to be- 
come a minute character study of an old 
artist. With the old man’s death the cur- 
rent turns toward mystery, but within the 
mystery there runs the complex love story 
of a young journalist and the girl whose 
car is responsible for setting the story in 
motion. 

That’s the way it is and it is very well 
written, It is not a tremendously impor- 
tant book and never set out to be, but it is 
an interesting one and one that will repay 

reader who likes to know the thoughts 
and opinions of an author as well as his 
story. The novel is in no hurry to get any- 
where, and if the reader is not and enjoys 
conversation and observations along the 
way the two can make a very pleasant jour- 
ney together with “St. Peter and the Pro- 
file.” 


THE BLACKTHORN WINTER. By 
PHILIPPA Powys. Smith. 1930. $2. 
There must have been other English 

families who love the English countryside 

as deeply as the Powyses, but they have not 
been writers. Llewellyn Powys writes of 
rivers and plains and hills as another might 
write of a beloved: holding his “Thirteen 


(Continued on page 224) 
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In ONE WEEK it was 


acclaimed 


THE NOVEL 
OF THE YEAR 





From reviews of EVERY MOTHER’S SON 7m its 
first week of publication: 





DP 
(i “PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT NOVEL OF THE YEAR... a work by a new 
BURTON writer, a genius, perfectly conceived and carried out . . . earns shelf-room alongside of 
RASCOE = Of Human Bondage’ and ‘The Old Wives’ Tale’.” 
ISABEL “GIVES IN ESSENCE THE WHOLE HISTORY OF MORALS... Mr. Lindsay is equi- 
~ table in his irreverence for convention. His people are alive and must answer for them- 
PATERSON , eae ae wer 
selves. They are in fact shockingly alive and scandalously amusing.” N. y. HERALD TRIBUNE 
“FASCINATING ADOLESCENTS CONTRIVING TO ESCAPE FROM A WHOLE 
WELEE AM) GENERATION’S SOCIAL IMBECILITY ... There are warmer juices in ‘Every Mother's 
S@S KAUN Som than you are likely to find in a dozen or so books this year... Has made these 
youngsters’ groping for physical completion a very convincing affair.” N. y. EVENING POST 
“CRAMMED WITH CHARACTER AND CHARACTERS, INDIVIDUALS AND INDI- 
HARRY vipuatrty ... Finished, compact, mature. From the time you allow Mr. Lindsay to 
SALPETER take you by the hand, you stick with him until the very last page. Life seems to turn 


interesting in his hands.” n. y. woRLD 


EVERY 





MOTHER’S SON 








NO HARD FEELINGS 
by John Lewis Barkley 


A straightforward, unadorned account of 
war as the average American soldier really 
found it. The author was an enlisted man 
who won the Congressional Medal of 
Honor and the highest decorations of the 
Allied governments. “An amazing ex- 
perience . . . gives one pause to ask, at 
last, ‘Is this the American A// Quiet’?”’ 

N. Y. TELEGRAM 
“One reads with breathless haste to get on 
to the next thrill.”” N. y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


At all booksellers $2.00 


THIS HUMAN NATURE 
by Charles Duff 
To be published this week, OCTOBER 18 


A history of man’s state of mind—the 
story of what we have been like through- 
out the ages. The author is a young 
Irishman who is being compared to 
Swift and Shaw. His book is brilliantly 
enriched with ironic frankness and orig- 
inal thinking—a bracing tonic for mod- 
ern minds. $4.00. 





by Norman 


Lindsay 


$2.00 AT ALL SHOPS 


BOOK CORPORATION | 
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Funk & Wagnalls Company’s 


NEW BOOKS 


Grow Thin on Good Food ond romathably eile: 


tive plan of reducing 

that allows you delici- 

By Luella E. Axtell, M.D. oo eo ee, 

period of eighteen years, in her private practise, Dr. Axtell has proved conclusively 

that the plan outlined in this volume will reduce the overweight person pleasantly and 
healthfully, and without resort to starvation diet. 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 





r (2 9 / A Standard Guide to the 

The Policeman’s Manual usec 'Meica nd Duties 

of American Police ie 

. A revised edition of the 

By George F. Chandler author's “The Policeman's 

Art.” It mow contains the recent changes in traffic regulations; the new methods of 

capturing criminals, ete. It is used as a text in the New York State School for Police. 
and other similar institutions. l6mo, Cloth. $1.25 





One of the most captivating books on France 


Seeing krance ever written, covering all sections of the country, 





except Paris. Mr. Newman gives us glimpses of 

By E. M. Newman things worth seeing in more than two hundred 
(Famous “Traveltalks” cities, towns and villages. 

Lecturer) Svo, Cloth. 313 Hlustrations. $5.00 


Strange Oriental 


Seeing: Spain and Morocco sin ci wonen “we: 


rocco; of Tangier and 
. , Fez and Marakesh— 

By E. M, Newman Spain by way of Gibral- 
tar and Cadiz—through Renda to Seville with its excited Holy Week throngs—faseinating 
places and things indeed. &vo, Cloth. 300 illustrations. 85.00 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


° Tells how to give 

The Personality of a House esr sone 

7 —how te make it 

a A express, in its archi- 

The Blue Book of Home Design and Decoration tecture, colors, and 

By Emily Post setting, all that is 

most attractive in 

the personality of its occupants. 8vo, Cloth. With over 100 text illustrations and 63 
full-page half-tone reproductions. Cloth $4.00; Full Leather $7.50 





A guide to the fine 
feminine art of dress- 
ing so as to express 
individuality and at the 
same time enhance one’s 
attractiveness, Also 
ehapters on men’s attire. 


Individuality and Clothes 


The Blue Book of Personal Attire 
By Margaret Story 





Many illustrations. 8vo, Cloth. $3.50 


° bd e Using non-technical language, 

The Mind at Mischief the author shows the reader the 
“subconscious” in the perform- 
Tricks and Deceptions of the Subconscious ance of its good acts and also 
and How to Cope with Them of its malicious and harmful 


By William S. Sadler, M.D., F.A.C.S. tricks. 8vo, Cloth. $4.00 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 

















An Eminent Critic writes an Important Novel 


GLASS Pas 
MOUNTAIN 


By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH 


author of “The Outlook for American Prose,” ete. 


Carl Sandburg writes 
in the Chicago 
DAILY NEWS: 


“We would say it is 

a book about highly 
civilized people 
written by a man who 
approaches sex with 
decency and rever- 
ence. Mr. Beach 
reminds us at mo- 
ments of Henry 
James, Hemingway, 
Proust and Ring 
Lardner, without be- 
ing derivative from 
any of them.” 


<“y 
¥ $2.50 


NOVEL of modern 
love; of modern life and 
manners, told in prose of lyric 
beauty. This haunting story of 
Norma Wardroper’s search for 


love rises to superb heights. 


Glass Mountain is the work 
of a man who has felt deeply 
about life and who writes 
frankly and truthfully of how 


a woman loves. 








PUBLISHERS — MACRAE « SMITH» COMPANY-—PHILADELPHIA 








The New Books 
Fiction 

(Continued from page 222 
Worthies” in one’s hand one holds English 
earth. John Cowper Powys sees behind the 
lovely surface of his Dorsetshire dark powers 
and forces not of good which draw him to 
it equally with its beauty. Theodore Powys, 
too, finds nature hard pressed by evil, but 
he is in revolt against it, loving in spite of, 
not because. 

Now comes Philippa Powys with her first 
novel and her added note, more simple and 
direct, of homage to sun and rain, to thicket 
and to highway. The country and the sea- 
sons of this “Blackthorne Winter” are char- 
acters in the tale and are intermingled in 
cause and effect as are the men and women. 
Nature and human nature are close kin here, 
one almost as sentient as the other, and one 
almost as inexpressive as the other. 

It is a simple story simply told. It might 
have been written, and how few novels are 
today of which this could be said, ten years 
ago, or twenty years ago, or fifty. It is told 
as stories have been told since the beginning 
without recourse to any fictional device. It 
is the story that must interest or nothing at 
all: there are no tricks to whip up the con- 
cern of jaded readers. And the emotions 
and passions are those that have moved man 
since he was man. Without implying any 
comparison between the work of Miss Powys 
and that of Thomas Hardy and Emily 
Bronté, which would be as ridiculous as ill- 
advised upon present evidence, one may say 
that few readers will follow the fortunes of 
the driven ones of “The Blackthorn Win- 
ter” without being reminded of Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles and her country, of Wuther- 
ing Heights and its people. 


THE SHUTTER OF SNOW. By EmMILy 
HoLMEs COLEMAN. Viking. 1930. $2.50. 
This is a strange story of a short madness, 

Mrs. Coleman was confined in the Rochester 
State Hospital for two months suffering 
from toxic exhaustive psychosis following 
the birth of her first child. Three years 
later, long completely recovered in health, 
she wrote out the record of her dark sojourn 
among the hallucinated and the obsessed. 

In using the third person for telling her 
story, Mrs. Coleman cut it somewhat adrift 
from the close sense of reality, which is so 
necessary for’a book of this type. A few 
years ago. Jane Hillyer wrote of a somewhat 
similar -éxpemience (“Reluctantly Told”) in 
the first person, and by this method the 
tragic actuality of the book was forced upon 
the reader from every page. Although no 
one will doubt that the facts of “The Shut- 
ter of Snow” are as true as remembered 
facts can be, the effect of the fictional form 
is to lessen the faith, if not the belief, in 
their objective existence. 

The crisp’ wit which delighted Mrs. Cole- 
man’s examiners even when she was psycho- 
pathic saves her book from being too utterly 
depressing. The story of daily life in a 
ward for the insane is not likely to be merry 
reading, nor does Mrs. Coleman desire it to 
be; her intent has an obvious depth beyond 
that, but there are abysses into which it is 
hardly fair to lead a reader under the guise 
of the novel. “The Shutter of Snow” 
avoids these without being false to its essen- 
tial tragedy. 


SIREN SONG. By Roperr Carse. Farrar 

& Rinehart. 1930. $1. 

In the war, Ensign Barney Lowe, a big, 
handsome fellow, late Yale freshman, won 
the Navy Cross and promotion to a lieu- 
tenantcy for a submarine sinking exploit of 
extraordinary valor. He continued to fol- 
low the sea in peace time, successively as 
mate, master of an Atlantic liner, then staff 
captain, and (before he was thirty!) com- 
modore of the fleet, luck, personal mag- 
netism, ambition, and ability transporting 
him swiftly to the topmost peak of his pro- 
fession. Seven different women adored him, 
in the course of his triumphant ascent to 
fame, and the last of these, a spiteful society 
girl, scandalously humiliated him, laid the 
popular idol in the dust, and blasted his 
maritime career forever. Then, broken and 
lonely, Barney went back to the sweetheart 
he had loved in his obscurity before the war. 
There is some first-rate marine descriptive 
writing in the book, and certain incidents 
are handled with considerable dramatic skill. 
But that Barney should hold the rank of a 
marine commodore at twenty-nine causes one 
to regard with scepticism, even incredulity, 
the possibility of his existence. 


THE BARON’S FANCY. By GLEB Bor- 

KIN. Doubleday, Doran. 1930. $1. 

It’s a fix, which to tell, the story of Gleb 
Botkin or the story of “The Baron’s Fancy.” 
They are almost equally fantastic, but since 
one can read about the Baron in the novel, 
perhaps a word about the author will be 
most news here. 


He is the son of Dr. Eugene Botkin, who 
was for many years the personal physician 
of the Czar Nicolas II., and who was put to 
death with the royal family at Ekaterin- 
burg. Gleb Botkin escaped to Japan with 
his sister and after adventures and escapes 
that should furnish material for several ad- 
venture novels, he arrived at last in New 
York. After completing his first book, “The 
God Who Didn’t Laugh,” he was sent by 
the North American Newspaper Alliance to 
Europe to investigate the case of the Grand 
Duchess Anastasia. Unconvinced that the 
Duchess could have escaped death when the 
rest of the family was executed, Botkin 
nevertheless set out on his mission and was 
influential in having Anastasia brought to 
America under the protection of the Prin- 
cess Xenia, Mrs. William B. Leeds, What 
he thinks of the Duchess’s claims by now is 
not stated, but it is hinted, so canny is pub- 
licity, that certain personages and incidents 
of this adventure have made their way but 
slightly disguised into ““The Baron’s Fancy.” 

The novel is great fun. It is designed to 
amuse, and it does. If you have been tak- 
ing your Russians a little heavily, if you are 
tired of the Russian Menace and the Russian 
Invasion and the Russian Whatnot, do read 
“The Baron’s Fancy” and learn that Russian 
life isn’t all real and earnest. 


THE EARTH TOLD ME. By THAMEs 
WILLIAMSON, Simon & Schuster. 1930. 
$1. 

In his new book, Mr. Wiliamson has 
drawn upon his extraordinarily varied ex- 
perience for a story of life among the In- 
nuit. His book shows a knowledge of their 
life which could only come from observa- 
iion, and an understanding of their ways of 
thought that shows a high degree of creative 
sympathy. For the Eskimos he shows are, 
by their extreme simplicity, not easy for us 
to understand. ‘They still think of women 
chiefly as useful animals; and the pleasures 
of marriage are all very well, but not so 
delightful as the pleasures of eating and 
sleeping. In that frozen wilderness, desire 
is rather a comfortable glow than the con- 
suming fire it becomes in warmer countries. 
But the whites have come, bringing tobacco 
and gunpowder, and bringing also new 
ideas. From them Akpek, a young appren- 
tice, learns that he should not sit in the hut 
with men and women, all naked together; 
and from Akpek’s new self-consciousness his 
master Taliak becomes conscious for the first 
time of the beauty of his own wife’s body. 
From that time on he has no peace; he be- 
gins to suffer from a feeling that he cannot 
comprehend, which we know as jealousy. 
Yet even when his emotions grow more com- 
plicated, they retain their primitive quality, 
a vastness and slowness; they are not un- 
worthy to be compared with the simple, ir- 
resistible motives in Conrad’s “Falk.” 

Mr. Williamson has contrived remarkably 
to present his simple and yet subtle drama 
with almost no explanation, letting the 
thoughts of his characters speak for them- 
selves. In a perfectly matter-of-fact way 
he relates dreams as realities, as the Innuit 
conceive them to be; or describes the trans- 
nigration of souls: 

Old Mother’s grandfather turned into a wal- 
rus and lived in the sea, and one time the people 
of the village were out in a boat and saw him, 
and as soon as he saw them he swam up and 
jumped in, out of the walrus and into the boat 
the same as he was before he died, and the wal- 
rus was so angry at losing him that he swamped 
the boat and drowned everybody in it, including 
Old Mother’s grandfather. 

By a host of such passages he lets the 
reader into the minds of his characters, in 
a way that carries a sure conviction. ‘The 
Earth Told Me” gives perfectly the feel of 
a distant place and a strange people, one of 
the finest services a book can perform. 
BLOWING CLEAR. By JosEPpH C, LIn- 

COLN., Appleton. 1930. $2.50. 

The latest in the long list of books with 
which Joseph C. Lincoln has forged himself 
a reputation, is like its predecessors, about 
Cape Cod folks. John Heath, the protagon- 
ist of the story, is the mystery man of 
Nauticook, his native village, to which he 
has returned after years spent elsewhere. 
What happened during that absence no one 
but himself knew despite every effort io 
find out. But Heath fended off curiosity 
with a stubbornness that made him noted 
for taciturnity in a community where taci- 
turnity is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, 

He was called queer, but went his way 
regardless of his neighbors whose opinions 
were, to him, “All nothin’.” And then one 
day he appeared with a boy in tow—a boy 
who called him “uncle,” although he had 
never had brother or sister, and the mystery 
deepened. The remainder of the story -con- 
cerns itself with how love of two sorts 
blew away the fog that had cloaked John 

(Continued on page 226) 
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‘A lively excursion into scholarship isJohn Palmer’s 
new biography. It is the soundest and most illu- 
minating book on Moliére in English. Here is the 
immortal genius with his instinct for the universal 
truths of human nature; clear-minded, generous 
and fearless amid the general scrabble of mortal 
men . . . Intellectually he is closer to us than 
Shakespeare.” 


—J. Brooks Atkinson, in New York Times 


An excellent book—sympathetic, bright and 
thoroughly competent. .. One of the most stimu- 
lating ever written about Moliére; no other popu- 
lar volume on the great dramatist has so much 
meat in it. Moliére was one of the largest, most 
variously gifted and curious and sympathetic 
natures the world has known. This book handles 
a noble matter and handles it well.” 


—Roy Temple House, in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


‘A masterly biography of the great dramatist— 
a valuable book which arrives at the common- 
sense of Moliére.” 


—H. I. Brock, in New York Times 


Once in a long while there falls into 
a reviewers hands such a study as 
John Palmer’s ‘Moliére’. . . Dignified 
and deserving and written with per- 
fect detachment in language any man 
can read. An exceptional display of 
critical discrimination and sound 
judgment.” 


—Allen W. Porterfield, in the Outlook 


+ 


MOLIERE 


PALMER 


JOHN 


Crear and interesting . . . the man emerges from the legend. a real figure, 

who, in spite of Trollope. Chatfield-Taylor and Brander Matthews, had 

never before seemed quite alive. The author has handled remarkably well 

some of the hardest problems that any literary biographer is called upon 
” . r r . 

to face. —Barret H. Clark, in N. Y. Evening Post 





ILLUSTRATED 


? 
THE WORLD IN 2030 
By THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


One of the most discussed books of the day, both in America and in 
England, is this vivid and intensely readable prophecy of what this world 
of ours will be like a century from now, written by the recently deceased 
giant of British business and polities. A startlingly logical fantasy of super- 
airplanes, synthetic food, and a eugenie race. $3.00 


THE PERFUMED TIGERS 
By MAURICE DEKOBRA 


“Your tiger—madam!” The witty and engaging author of the Madonna of 
the Sleeping Cars tells delightful stories of his Indian adventures—politi- 
cal, mystical and amorous. Gun-runners. Fakirism, rebels. native Princes, 
tigers and the love-affairs of exiled British officers. “An all too rare event 

a travel book that reads like gay. sophisticated fiction.” — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. Illustrated $3.50 


BREWER & WARREN, INC. 


6 EAST 53RD STREET 






















A readable, thoughtful and thoroughgoing attempt to extricate the facts 
of Moliére’s life from the mass of legends, canards and published errors 
.«. traced with clarity and reasonable fullness. He has allowed the great 
writer's story to tell itself... the work is sound and revealing.” 


—Springfield (Mass.) Republican 


494 PAGES $5.00 


Inthe Days of BICYCLES and BUSTLES 
THE DIARY OF R. D. BLUMENFIELD 


“The Father of Fleet Street” and present Editor-in-Chief of the London 
Daily Express immortalizes the Purple Nineties of Queen Victoria and 
Edward VII. “It is amazingly interesting ... 1 felt as it 1 were myself living 
every day of the years 1887 to 1914. The honesty and frankness of the book 
are particularly ¢ ndable.”—W illi “ $3.5 

are particularly commendable. illiam Lyon Phelps. $3.50 


IDOLS BEHIND ALTARS 
By ANITA BRENNER 


“A noble book, a gallant intellectual achievement. Idols Behind Altars not 
only brings an entirely new and a beautifully understanding picture of the 
Mexican race to us; it also sets up a lofty standard of anthropological study 
based upon the living. pulsating. vital passion of a race... Incidentally it 
is beautifully illustrated and beautifully published.”—N. Y. Eve. Post. $5.00 


NEW YORK 


The Best-Reviewed Biograph 
of the Season! 


AN 
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The New Books 


Fiction 
(Coutinued from page 224) 
Heath’s 1 
was truly “Blowing Clear.’ 
The satisfaction one finds in Mr, Lin- 


coln’s b 0ks, outside of his frequently ex- 


al self until his spiritual weather 


> 


hibited ability to draw character, as he has 
with minor delinquencies, in John Heath, 
s the pleasure one finds in any competent 


craftsmanship. The story is well put to- 





gether. The joiner work scarcely shows. 


Although the 
istic one, and the literary attitude romantic, 


; k ; 
literary approach is a real- 


these incompatibles manage compatibility. 
It doesn’t really matter that the intellectual 
to a platitude, or 

somewhat shop- 


worn. Mr. Lincoln never leads his reader 


could be reduced 


that the moral involved 


to expect too much—and he never disap- 
points him, Competent workmanship and a 
adabie tale are not to be despised. 


By SARAH GERTRUDE 


Liveright. 1930. $2.50. 


ADAM’S REST. 
MILLIN rt 
Adam’s Rest was a village in the Cape 

Colony, on the Transvaal River; but one 

suspects that Mrs. Millin gives the name 

n -rorical extension, and that her story 

of South African villagers is meant as an 

apologue of the life people ordinarily lead 
this globe where Adam, and his descen- 

dants, find rest only in the grave. As a 

transcript of life it is done with most ad- 

nirable skill—perhaps too admirable, for 
is lived mostly dull, and Mrs. 


nitigated its dulness in her 


ial, though her writing 1s 





ilways good to read. 


Miriam Lincoln was the daughter of a 
irugcist at Adam’s Rest; she was full of 
the cravings for romance, of the desire to 


be somebody, that most of us have felt; but 
she also had a feeling of responsibility as 
her sister Janet had not. Janet married a 
soldier during the South African War; he 
staved with her family, went into diamond 
mining because there was not much work 
about it, and remained an amiable windy 
good-for-nothing for the rest of his life. 
Miriam, with no taste for such a marriage 
yet lacking the energy to get out of the vil- 
lage and see what was outside, unexpectedly 
married the most prosperous and _ best-edu- 


cated man 


»f the neighborhood. The rest 
of her life was a balance between her yearn- 
ing for romance and importance and her 
feeling of responsibility and propriety, with 


responsibility winning more or less by de- 
fault. Miriam sometimes wanted at least 
a chance to resist temptation, but nobody 
would tempt her. “It was,” she thought, 
“an insignificant tale, planned by an anony- 
mous author.” It takes a bold novelist to 
put into the mouth of one of her characters 
such a description of the essence of her 
novel, and Mrs. Millin does not altogether 
escape her own condemnation. 

Relief is provided, fortunately, by Mrs. 
Millin’s favorite theme of miscegenation. 
This is not only the story of the Lincoln 
sisters and their variously unsatisfactory 
marriages, but of the Crofts family, who 
had a touch of black blood but “kept them- 
selves white” and tried, by work and mar- 
riage, to lift themselves up till they were 
altogether in the white group. They failed, 
chiefly because there was too much human 
nature in them and in the neighbors; but 
you cannot help feeling sympathy for the 
callant endeavor. The book conveys the 
general impression that there is not much 
in anything, which may be true enough but 
lacks both novelty and entertainment value. 
Mrs. Millin’s skill and thorough knowledge 
of her scene and people enable her to make 
more of the story than most writers could, 
but it could be wished that she had used her 
talent on a more engaging theme than the 
monotonous life of a placidly married wo- 


inan, 


THE OPENERS OF THE GATE. Stories 
of the Occult. By L. ApaMs Beck (E, 
Barrington). Cosmopolitan, 1930. $2.50. 
All the evidence of these ten adventures 

in the psychic indicates that L. Adams 

Beck is passionately sincere in her desire to 

‘vangelize us, to show us how infinitely 

much there is beyond our commonly per- 

ceived reality. Her belief is not that of the 
ordinary spiritualist: that is, the general 
line of thought taken by, say, Doyle, Lodge, 
and exploited by commercial mediums. 
Indeed, a character in “Waste Manor,” one 
of the stories in this volume, says: “I have 
nothing to do with all that. It sounds 
horrible to me. My world is quite dif- 
ferent.” Thus, L. Adams Beck is occupied 
with such aspects of mysticism as reinearna- 
tion, direct communion with the dead, pos- 
session by evil, and visions of the ultimate 
essence, Her approach to these mysteries is 
on bended knees, and there is always the 
sharp distinction between the fortunate few 


who can comprehend and the stupid herd 


that cannot. 


Perhaps this distinction between the 


sheep and the goats as L. Adams Beck sees 
it can be shown by the following quota- 
tions, chosen largely at random: 


She died the next day. Died: what a word for 
the supreme reality! But so, I suppose, it must 
be stated until we acquire the new language 
with the new wisdom. 


There are much stranger psychic interweav- 
ings in this story than appear on the surface, 
and thoughts which I do not dare to suggest 
save to those who walk in the Way of Power. 
For them they lie open and beautiful and need 
10 more words of mine. 


when man lays aside his reason and 

ises his consciousness, he -will see the high 
Intelligences at work about him and rejoice. 
We should find another word for it than 


“sight” If only a few hear and seek, it 
is the beginning of the true order of super- 
men. The dawn of mystic philosophy—age- 
id as it is—is only now broadening into day. 


Chis attitude is of course flattering to the 
initiated, but it is not always agreeable to 
the self-esteem of the skeptic. A touch 
less of certainty, even though the doubt was 
disingenuous, would in all probability have 
made the volume more persuasive, and 
hence more effective 

when were the bearers of a new faith ever 


propaganda, But 


less than cocksure? 

The stories are not entertaining, except 
in odd stretches here and there, because 
thesis always outrides plot. Indeed, in 
“Hell” and “The Man Who Saw” there is 
no plot at all, merely incident. To some 
extent, this lack is made right by the fre- 
quent excellence of the place descriptions 
and by the cosmopolitan, well bred, Henry 
Jamesian air of many of the characters. 
In general, the volume is an obviously sin- 
cere statement of faith and record of ex- 
perience, dressed rather shabbily and inap- 
positely in the garb of fiction. 


War 
PRISONER OF WAR. By Epwin Ericu 
DWINGER. Knopf. 1930. $2.50. 


That cess-pits of human degradation such 
as those described by Mr. Dwinger could 
under any circumstances exist, is a sad com- 
mentary on the high estate of “civilized” 
human beings, 

His simply told story is of a seventeen- 
year-old Ensign of cavalry during the 1915 


German campaign in Kurland. 
in a brush with Siberian Cossacks, he, with 
various comrades, all of subordinate ranks, 


Wounded 








are carried away, prisoners of the Russian 
army. <A carnival of depravity is the por- 
tion of the reader from this point onward, 
At the hospital, where neglect of “enemy” 
prisoner wounded is the accepted fashion, 
gangrene and tetanus thrive 


The prison camp to which the group is 


later transported is a model instrument of 
slow torture. Here the erosion of confine- 
ment begins, Personal uncleanliness, lack 


of water and sanitary arrangements, speed 





the process of physical and mental decay 





Crowded into reeking hovels where even the 





dead are not prop disposed of, these vic- 





tims of international cynicism are at 
victims of spotted typhus which carries away 
17,000 of their numbe 

Again transported, the author and those 
e at a barren 
of mastur- 


camp in Siberia. Now the 


of his group who survive ar 





bation and pedicatio reaches its peak, and 






the final corruption of these unfortunates is 
accomplished. “p ) i.” strongest of 


them all, succumbs to tuberculosis and 





broken hopes. A refinement of physical 
characteristics exists in oticers’ section 
to which the Ensign is transferred. Confined 
in this place are some men of strong intel- 


lectual convictions and disciplined reactions. 
But here also the horrible process of corrup- 
tion is busily at work, and the tide threatens 
to engulf this youth, whose ideal of glory 
in war was symbolized in the return of a 
German officer’s sabre by his Russian captor. 
The surging sea of revolution flows to and 
fro over the camp, while its victims lie help- 
less within their flimsy shelters, After three 
vears surpassing in horror the maddest imag- 
inings, this man escapes and we cannot but 
wonder what happened to him then, 

The story is told in simple prose, which 
produces in the reader a belief in the truth 
of the narrative and sympathy for the men 
who, in these “festering pustules” called 
prison camps, fought as well as their under- 


standing would permit the insidious forces 
arrayed against them—and succumbed. 

One regrets the doleful chant of the voung 
Ensign that “he may never know a wo- 
man,” Mr. Dwinger’s penchant for death- 
bed wailing, and the recurring question and 


1° 


answer method of story telling. 


Lirrce Brorner Gors Sorptreinc. By R. J. 





Kiernan. Smith. $1.50 
Russian Locat GoverNMENT DURING THE War 
AND THE UNION OF THE By Tikhon 
J. Polner. Yale Universit $3.25. 
(Continued page 232) 








Ways of Little Savages 


Author of the delightful “Animals Looking At You,” Paul 
Eipper has completed another labour of love in these two 
volumes on the very young, human and otherwise. 


The understanding eye of Hedda Walther’s camera inter- 
prets Mr. Eipper’s delicately penetrating text. 


HUMAN 
CHILDREN 


by PAUL EIPPER 


with photographs by Hedda Walther 


... for those who have ever had 
a child—or been one. 


Inspired by the warm interest of 
a father, the author's keen, patient 
observation has caught the tender 
appeal of childhood. The charm of 
babies and young children, their ele- 
mental impulses and reactions and 
the gradual awakening of conscious- 
ness are beautifully described with 
sympathy and wisdom. 
$2.00. 


“Among the wisest and: most 
sympathetic writings on chil- 
dren that has ever. come from 
a man’s pen.""—THOMAS MANN 


wis 


S 





+> 


TWO VOLUMES BOXED 
$4.00 





ANIMAL 
CHILDREN 


by PAUL EIPPER 


with photographs by Hedda Walther 


The fascination which the antics of 
animal children hold for Mr. Eipper 
he has delightfully translated into 
absorbing prose. The pertly mis- 
chievous baby monkey, the appeal- 
ingly awkward young seal, the 
timidly leaping antelope infant have 
all rewarded his tender interest by 
revelations of their almost human 
characteristics and intelligence. A 
treasure for young and old. 


$2.00. 


"_., the personal experiences 

of a man whose whole heart is 

near to the heart of things.” 
—DIE LITERARISCHE WELT 


THE VIKING PRESS, 18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
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New oO 


KAISER AND 
CHANCELLOR 


By Karl Friedrich Nowak 


Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm’s own story of the first 
years of his reign as told to a great his- 
torian. A German reviewer writes: “Never 
before has a historian—Rodin and Freud in 
a single person—so chiseled out his _his- 
torical figures in living forms.” 

Ready October 21 $3.50 


THE GREAT 
CRUSADE ann AFTER 


A History of America Since 1914 
By Preston W. Slosson 


“One of the finest samples of the new social 
history is presented to us in his volume... . 
A graphic, vivid story. ... There is an 
amazing fairness of presentation and _thor- 
oughness of detail.”"—Philadelphia Ledger. 

$5.00 


Sixth Large Printing 


ROOSEVELT 


The Story of a Friendship 
By Owen Wister 


“A vigorous and vital book 
about a vigorous and _ vital 
American. ... And as a pic- 

ture of the times it is graphic 
\ and significant.”—Boston Her- 


ald. $4.00 





Ready October 24 
MARY BAKER EDDY 


A Life-Size Portrait 
By Lyman P. Powell 


The first printing of 50,000 copies of this 
new biography of Mrs. Eddy has already 
been exhausted by advance orders, which 
are indicative of the world-wide interest in 
Dr. Powell’s work. Bookstores are now 
accepting orders for delivery on publication 
day. Place your request now and have a 
first edition reserved. 

Cloth $5.00; Leather $7.50 


Delightful Revelations 


TAKING THE 
CURTAIN CALL 


By Doris Arthur Jones 


The letters, papers and conversations of 
Henry Arthur Jones, the English dramatist, 
worked into one of the wholly charming 
biographies of the year. $4.00 


THE LIFE STORY OF 
BRIGHAM YOUNG 


By Susa Young Gates 
In Collaboration with Leah D. W idtsoe 


Written by one of his daughters, with a 
collaborator, this story of Brigham Young 
presents the personal side of his life as no 
one outside his immediate family could know 
it. Her father’s character, his home life 
and relations with his large family, his work 
and accomplishments as leader of the Mor- 
mons are all cast up in a new light. $5.00 


Book Bargains 


FOR THE DEFENCE 
The Life of Sir Edward Marshall Hall 
By Edward Marjoribanks 


A best-seller at $5.00—now in a new edition 
for $2.00. 


MASKS ws PAGEANT 
By William Allen White 
A new edition at half the former price. $2.50 
THIS 
BELIEVING 
WORLD 


By Lewis Browne 
Limited Printing $1.00 








MACMILLAN oe 





Books 








A New Book by the Poet Laureate 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


THE WANDERER 
OF LIVERPOOL 


“Of all the many marvelous ships of that time. she moves me the most, as the 
strongest. the loveliest, and the one I am giaddest to have seen.” Thus does 
Masefield describe the fine old sailing ship whose story he tells in verse and 
prose in this his first book since he became Poet Laureate of England. $3.50 


THE AMERICAN LEVIATHAN 


The Republic in the Machine Age 
By CHARLES A. BEARD and WILLIAM BEARD 


Since Lord Bryce wrote The American Commonwealth four decades ago, the 
functions of our federal government have been radically altered under the 
impact of modern industrial civilization. How the Republic operates in the 
Machine Age is lucidly and entertainingly set forth in this present work }y 
Dr. Beard. with the collaboration of an expert technologist. 

Publication Nov. 11 $5.00 


ORPHEUS tie worto 
By PADRAIC COLUM 


Decorations by Boris Artzybasheff 





This is primarily a story book—Padraic Colum’s retel]- 
ing of stories that once were sacred and still have a deep 
human significance. Egyptian, Babylonian, Persian, Greek, Latin, Celtic. 
Scandinavian, East Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Polynesian, Peruvian. Central 
American, Mexican and Zuni mythologies are included. Artzybasheff’s 
unusual decorations, and a handsome format make it one of the outstanding 
gift books of the year. Limited Edition $12.50; Regular $5.00 





*“*A Literary Achievement’”’ 


The GLORY of the NIGHTINGALES 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 


“In the subtle tonal effects of which he has not been sparing, there is beauty 
if not lustre. an insistent and pervading beauty. . . . And truly the poem is 
a literary achievement, the magnitude of which must grow with renewed 
reading. —Percy Hutchison. New York Times. $2.00 


“A Charming Book This’”’ 


ROADSIDE MEETINGS 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


“This valuable book, Roadside Meetings. is a superb literary document. fu!] 
of information, strewn with brilliant portraits. —The Nation. 

“The most fascinating book of reminiscences by a man of letters which we 
have seen in some years.”.—The Outlook. $3.50 





‘‘Incredible Autobiography” 


MAHATMA GANDHI: His own story 
Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 


“It must be reckoned exceptionally frank. . . . The reader will experience 
many sensations—astonishment. sympathy. disgust. admiration.”“—-London 
Times. 

“An almost incredible autobiography. . . . A necessary book to any who 
wish to understand what is happening in India today.”—-New York Herald 
Tribune. $2.50 


NORTHCLIFFE 
By HAMILTON FYFE 


“A vivid portrait of one of the most remarkable men of his 
time,” writes Colonel E. M. House of this intimate biography 
by one of Northcliffe’s ablest editors and correspondents. 





y 


Mr: Fyfe has caught’ every facet of his eccentric genius. “As a picture of 
Northcliffe the man . . . the book could not be improved upon,” says Nor- 
man Angell in The London Spectator. $5.00 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








PO’ BUCKRA 
A Novel by the authors of 
BI ck Genesis 


By Gertrude Mathews Shelby and 
Samuel Gaillard Stoney 


4 novel of the South Carolina coast country 
which is certain to receive the critical ac- 
claim and general popularity of Du Bose 
Heyward’s and Julia Peterkin’s stories of 
the same region. Ready October 28 $2.50 


John R. Oliver's 
New Novel 


ROCK AND 
SAND 


The author of Victim and Victor, the novel 
which was the unanimous first choice of the 
Pulitzer novel jury in 1929, has written in 
this story of American and Canadian civili 
zations a novel which ist stand high 
among the fiction of this yea $2.50 
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Thrills! Thrills! Thrills! 
FULL FATHOM 
FIVE 
Stories of Famous Shipwrecks 


By Captain Frank H. Shaw 


Thrills in every chapter, and every one dif- 
ferent. Captain Shaw, who knows the way 
of the sea with ships, has recounted here 
the exciting and dramatic stories of famous 
shipwrecks. $3.00 


A HISTORY OF 
SCIENCE 
By W.C. D. Dampier-¥ hetham 


The New York Times says it “surpasses in 
excellence any one-volume work of the kind 
that has so tar appeared in the English lan- 


guage. $4.00 


NUMBER: 
The Language of Science 
By Tobias Dantzig 


The complete story of mathematics from the 
finger-counting of the caveman to the con- 
cepts of Einstein, lucidly presented for the 
layman. “Deserves to be heartily recom- 
mended.”—New York Post. $3.50 


Sir James Jeans New Book 


THE MYSTERIOUS 
UNIVERSE 
By the Author of The Universe 
Around Us 


One of the world’s great 
scientists leads us further 
into the mysteries of the 
universe we live in. Both 
the material and the mannet 
of presenting it are fasci- 
nating, and the philosophic 
implications are provocative. 


) 


Ready November $2.00 





poy 


REALISM IN 
ROMANTIC JAPAN 


By Miriam Beard 


Japan of today, its changing civilization and 


its large national problems. presented 


with keen insight in this informative and 
highly readable book. $5.00 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Volume II of this great reference work is 
now ready. Add it to the working tools of 
your library by subscribing now to the con 
plete Encyclopedia, which is to be completed 


in fifteen volumes under the editorship of 
Edwin R. A. Seligman. Each Volume $7.50 
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TO BE PUBLISHED MONDAY 


A BACHELOR 
ABROAD 


By EVELYN 
WAUGH 




















HE brilliant author of Vile Bodies goes tra- 
velling. You'll enjoy seeing Paris, Port Said, 
and Cairo with his eyes. $2.50 





JUST PUBLISHED 


THE BACK- 
TO-BACKS 


By J. C. GRANT 


























IAM O'’FLAHERTY calls this a_ terrifying 
novel, and it is. No one but D. H. Lawrence 
could have written so courageous and fine a novel 
about life in a coal-mining town in England. $2.00 









TO BE PUBLISHED MONDAY 


A SATURDAY 
LIFE 


By RADCLYFFE 
HALL 


HE story of a beautiful and incorrigibly dif- 
ficult young girl and the amusing people who 
surround her. $2.00 




















‘ JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH 
ONE THIRTY-NINE EAST FORTY-SIXTH ST., NEW YORK 




















VF YOU ARE-INTERESTED IN BOOKS, or 
anything pertaining to books, we have 
something which you will be delighted to have 
and which we will be pleased to send any reader 
of the Saturday Review with our compliments. 


Simply write your name and address on this 
advertisement and mail today. 





E.P. DUTTON ® CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 


Publishers of Quality to the American Public 
for 78 Years 

















Books of the Fall 


(Continued from page 214) 


mans, Green), by William Fitzgerald, Jr.; 
“Po? Buckra” (Macmillan), by Gertrude 
Mathews Shelby and Samuel Gaillard Sto- 
ney, a tale of the South Carolina country, 
which, like Miss Glenn’s book, keeps both 
blacks and whites in the spotlight; “By 
Reason of Strength” (Minton, Balch), by 
Gerald W. Johnston, a writer who has won 
favor as a biographer and is now venturing 
into the field of fiction; “The Tides of Mal- 
vern” (Morrow), in which Francis Gris- 
wold, taking a South Carolina plantation as 
background, depicts an evolution toward a 
new world of customs, ideas, and industrial 
conditions; “Strike” (Liveright), by Mary 
Heaton Vorse, a fictionized delineation of 
the Gastonia tragedy the interest of which 
lies in the main in its value as a sociological 
study; “This Day and Time” (Knopf), by 
Anne Armstrong, a tale of the Tennessee 
mountaineers which measures up well, even 
though not reaching its level, with Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts’s “The Time of Man,” and 
“A River Goes with Heaven” (Little, 
Brown), by Howell Vines, a pzan of love 
for the country round Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Well, and that’s that. 

And now, having so rapidly despatched 
the South, we shall attempt to dispose of the 
world outside of America in as summary 
fashion. (No, we didn’t intend a play on 
the word, though we do intend to sum up 
the titles of the novels translated from for- 
eign tongues, and let them go without more 
ado.) Here, first, is a group of tales hav- 
ing to do with Russia: “Brusski: The Soil 
Redeemed” (International), a Soviet novel, 
by F. Panverov; “Women and Monks” 
(Harcourt, Brace), by Joseph Kallinikov, 
a panorama of Russian life from 1905-19173 
Ivan Lukash’s “The Flames of Moscow” 
(Macmillan), a portrayal of the Russia that 
was at the time of the Napoleonic invasion; 
“Kostia the Cossack” (Duffield), by Gen- 
eral Krassnoff, which goes back for its de- 
piction to a still earlier period, the seven- 
teenth century, and Michael Ossorgin’s 
“Quiet Street” (Dial), a tale of Revolu- 
tionary Russia that has something of a Dick- 
ens flavor. Next isa Rumanian story, “For- 
est of the Hanged” (Duffield), by Liviu Re- 
breneau, an author highly regarded in his 
own country and powerful, to judge by this 
book; then Holland is represented by Jo 
Van Ammers-Kuller’s “Jenny Heysten’s Ca- 
reer” (Dutton), and “Tales from the Ar- 
gentine” (Farrar & Rinehart) appear, edited 
by Waldo Frank. Simon & Schuster are is- 
suing “A Night in Kurdistan,” by Jean- 
Richard Bloch, whose “—And Company” 
won much encomium from the critics last 
year, and Brewer & Warren is bringing out 
a Hungarian novel, “The Song of the 
Wheatfields,” by Ferenc Mora. What is 
said to be a great Chinese novel of the Ming 
dynasty, “Golden Lotus,” has been trans- 
lated by Clement Egerton, and is to be is- 
sued by Charles and Albert Boni. Then 
there are Selma Lagerléf’s new book, “Anna 
Svird” (Doubleday, Doran); “The Son 
Avenger” (Knopf), the last volume in Si- 
grid Undset’s distinguished tetralogy; Knut 
Hamsun’s “Vagabonds” (Coward-McCann), 
a book which, we understand, Norway con- 
siders one of the novelist’s greatest, and 
which even in the not too happy translation 
in which we read part of it seems to us a 
powerful and impressive work, and Leon- 
hard Frank’s “Clamoring Self? (Putnams). 

So much for the fiction translations. 
There’s a batch of biographies, to veer away 
for the moment ffom novels, that ought to 
interest the reader who has a liking for the 
manners and history of foreign nations. One 
of the spiciest is W. N. Chattin Carlton’s 
life of “Pauline, Favorite Sister of Napo- 
leon” (Harpers). Here’s a book that’s cer- 
tainly entertaining reading whatever it may 
be as history. We notice that its author 
states that his interpretation of the seductive 
lady who cut so wide a swathe in the society 
of her time, whose most passionate preoccu- 
pation was her brother, the Emperor, and 
whose own exsitence held drama in plenty, 
is far more generous to her character than 
was that of her contemporaries. While 
we’re on the subject of ladies (we wonder 
whether Victorian England would have 
termed Pauline a lady), we might as well 
mention Catharine Young’s chronicle of “A 
Lady Who Loved Herself” (Knopf), Ma- 
dame Roland, of whom Madeleine Clemen- 
ceau Jacquemaire, daughter of the Tiger, 
has also written a life (Longmans, Green) ; 
the biography by Jehanne d’Orlice, of “The 
Moon Mistress: Diane de Poitiers” (Lippin- 
cott), and William Thomas Walsh’s study 
of “Isabella of Spain” (McBride). We 
haven’t read it, but we suspect from its title 
that Ibanez’s “The Borgias, or At the Feet 


’ 


of Venus” (Dutton), concerns itself largely 
with. the fair sex. 

Ladies before gentlemen. We gave them 
primacy of place, and now on to the men, 
There are two volumes on Alfred Dreyfus, 
one a biography by his nephew, Jacques 
Keyser, entitled “The Dreyfus Affair” (Co- 
vici-Friede), the other D. Kerkhoff’s “Trai- 
tor! Traitor!” (Greenberg). Just think of 
it! After all these years, and the complete 
exoneration of the martyrized. Dreyfus, per- 
fectly good men, so an eminent Frenchman 
informed us the other day, still come to hate 
each other over the rights and wrongs of 
this cause célébre of the last century. There’s 
no accounting for mankind. Any more 
than Wolsey, whose life Hilaire Belloc has 
just written (Lippincott), thought there was 
reliance on kings. Speaking of kings re- 
minds us that Henry Dwight Sedgwick has 
just published a life of Henry of Navarre 
(Bobbs-Merrill) and that George Slocombe 
has written another (Cosmopolitan), that 
there’s a life of “Nero, the Singing Emperor 
of Rome” (Putnam), by Arthur Weigall, 
one of “Cxsar, the Man” (Richard R. 
Smith), by Mirko Jelusick, a biography of 
Emperor Francis Joseph I (Stratford), by 
his valet-de-chambre, Eugen Ketterl (here's 
a chance to see how much truth there is in 
the old adage), and a study of William II, 
entitled “Kaiser and Chancellor” (Macmil- 
lan), by Karl Friedrich Nowak. Finally 
there’s a chronicle, by Fernand Grenard, of 
“Baber, the First of the Moguls” (Mce- 
Bride), and a fascinating record of a leader 
more powerful than any prince in India to- 
day, Mahatma Gandhi (Macmillan). This 
last, which is Gandhi’s own story, edited by 
his great friend and companion, C. F. An- 
drews, is one of the most interesting books 
we have seen this season, and should be read 
by all who would have an understanding of 
the unrest in India today. 

Speaking of Gandhi reminds us of another 
leader who rallied an immense following to 
her standard, Mary Baker Eddy. When 
Mr. Dakin’s life of her appeared last year 
it was understood that there was another, 
by Fleta Campbell Springer, ready for the 
press. Coward-McCann held it up at the 
time, wisely judging it better to allow an 
interval between the publication of the two 
studies. It has now been issued, as has also 
a life of Mrs. Eddy by Lyman P. Powell 
(Macmillan). The latter has a special in- 
terest attaching to it as its author is a con- 
vert to Christian Science. 

The reader with a particular interest in 
matters of religion can choose in addition to 
these books from among the new publica- 
tions such studies as John Donald Wade’s 
“John Wesley” (Coward-McCann), Emile 
Dermengham’s “The Life of Mahomet” 
(Dial), M. C. d’Arcy’s “Thomas Aquinas” 
(Little, Brown) ; Henry B. Parkes’s “Jona- 
than Edwards, the Fiery Puritan” (Minton, 
Balch), and Katherine Anne Porter’s “The 
Devil and Cotton Mather” (Liveright). 

It’s perfectly absurd how one thing puts 
us in mind of another having practically no 
bearing upon the first. Just because we’ve 
been writing of religious leaders we sud- 
denly remember that there’s a novel, by 
Virginia Hersch, which takes for its heroine 
St. Teresa de Avila,—it’s called “Woman 
under Glass” and is issued by Harpers—and 
that reminds us in turn of the very moving 
and effective portrayal of the Children’s 
Crusade which furnishes the incident for 
Daphne Muir’s “Pied Piper” (Holt). And 
then, simply because they are historical 
novels, and not at all any longer because 
they have concern with religion, we recall 
the publication of Phoebe Fenwick Gaye’s 
“The Good Sir John” (Liveright), and 
Maud Hart Lovelace’s tale of the Second 
Empire, “Petticoat Lane” (Day). 

What an omission! We’ve been writing 
all this time and as yet have failed to men- 
tion one of the outstanding novels of the 
year, a book that enhances the admirable 
impression created by the lusty romance 
that won its author so many plaudits last 
year. Mr. J. B. Priestley’s “Angel Pave- 
ment” (Harpers), a work even more ample 
than “The Good Companions” and having 
like that high-spirited tale much of the 
Dickensian method and manner, is a less 
rollicking performance than the earlier book 
but one no less striking in characterization 
and composition. A portrayal of a segment 
of London life, it has met with great pop- 
ular acclaim in England where it is one of 
the best-sellers, if not the best-seller, of the 
day. Another novel that is meeting with 
much favor there, and that will be enjoyed 
here by those who admire a suave and fin- 
ished style, clever portraiture, and enter- 

(Continued on page 230) 
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THE STORY OF THE GROWTH 
OF A GREAT LANGUAGE ... 


This 
great book 


FREE 


with a subscription to 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 


FOR $5.00, THE PRICE OF THE SUBSCRIPTION ALONE 


In this fascinating book, Mr. Mencken treats the subject 
with skill and understanding. Many years of research and 
observation were spent in preparation for it. Today, 
“The American Language’’ is universally recognized as 
the great standard work on its subject. And it has already 
been translated into German and the Scandinavian 
languages. 

You will be delighted by its wit, its irony, its gracefully 
borne scholarship. Vulgarisms, refinements, and corrup- 
tions are exhaustively discussed. Profanity—a rich and 
entertaining subject—receives several pages of amusing 
analysis. 


‘‘An Englishman restricts the use of bug to the Cinex 
lectularius, or common bedbug, and hence the word has 
highly impolite connotations. All other crawling things 
he calls insects. An American of my acquaintance once 
greatly offended an English friend by using bug for 
insect. The two were playing billiards one summer 
evening in the Englishman’s house, and various flying 
things came through the window and alighted on the 


IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO SEND 
ANY MONEY WITH THE ORDER 


Just fill in the blank below and mail it to 
us. The book will be sent immediately, 
post paid, on receipt of which, you pay 
enly $2.50. You will pay the balance 
($2.50) within 30 days after receipt of our 
bill. You will receive THE AMERICAN 
MERCURY for twelve months. 


This offer is subject to with- 
drawal without notice. 






The regular edition 
of THE AMERICAN 
LANGUAGE by 
H. L. Mencken is on 
sale at all book stores 
at $5.00 the copy. 


8vo—489 pages in- 

cluding anextensive 

bibliography and an 
index. 


cloth. The American, essaying a shot, remarked that he 
had killed a bug with his cue. To the Englishman this 
seemed a slanderous reflection upon the cleanliness of 
his house.”’ (Page 151) 

Now you can get this momentous work FREE with a 
subscription to THE AMERICAN MERCURY for one 
year at $5.00, the price of the subscription alone. 

In this special edition of “‘The American Language”’ 
not one word has been changed, not one paragraph altered 
from the latest edition which retails for $5.00 at all 
bookstores. 

You will want THE AMERICAN MERCURY because 
it will publish during the year more than 600 reviews of 
the better books in the “Check List of New Books,”’ 
concise, intelligent criticisms—because each issue contains 
an editorial and several longer book reviews by Mr. 
Mencken—because each issue contains at least one out- 
standing article, such as ‘“They Come Bearing Gifts” by 
Sherwood Anderson and “The ‘Assassin’ of Wilson’’ in 
the October issue. 











THE AMERICAN MERCURY, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I hereby subscribe to THE AMERICAN MERCURY on the condition that I receive ‘‘The American 
Language’”’ by H. L. Mencken FREE. 
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ASSAF $S//) 


A Drinker of Hashish! 


In eleventh century Persia, a secret order 
was founded by Hassan ben Sabbah, 
indulging in the use of the Onental drug 
hashish, and, when under its influence, in 
the practice of secret murder. The murder- 
ous drinker of hashish came to be called 
hashash in the Arabic and from that on- 
gin comes our English word assassin! 


There is an amazing little story about 
the formation of this word, as well as of 
many thousands of other words, in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


A number of these stories are presented in a hand- 
some illustrated booklet—free to you on request. 


Our English language has many of its roots in 
other and older languages and has developed 
through an amazing process of evolution. Word 
histories not only make fascinating stories to read 
but offer the background understanding that 1s 
essential to accurate and effective use of words in 
writing or speaking. The Merriam-Webster is the 
“Supreme Authority” on every question regarding 
452,000 words in our language —origin, mean- 
ing, spelling, pronunciation, synonyms, correct use. 
It gives you the whole word power of English, 
readily accessible for quick reference. The 2,700 
pages of this great single volume are equivalent 
in type matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia and 
its encyclopedic information makes it a dependable 
question-answerer on all subjects. 

The Merriam-Webster is universally accepted 
and used in the courts, colleges, schools, and busi- 
ness offices of America. 


Send for Free Booklet 
containing a number of fascinating word stories 
together with full information about the Merriam- 
Webster, and convincing testimony that it is 


The “Supreme Authority” 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


See It At 


Your Bookstore 


Get 
The 
Best 








The ART of 
THINKING 


By Abbe ERNEST 
_DIMNET 













More than 150,000 
copies sold at $2.50. 
Now published from 
the same plates —- 
same text—by the 
Original 
publishers, 
at $1.00. 


Believe It 
or Not! 


By RIPLEY 
70,000 copies sold at 
$2.00. From origi- 
nal plates. These 
books now on sale 
at $1.00 every where 
or direct from the 
publishers. 
SIMON and SCHUSTER, 
386 Fourth Avenue 


Publishers 


New York 











Books of the Fall 


(Continued from page 228) 


taining dialogue, and who find an added 
zest in the existence behind fictitious names 
of real personalities, is Somerset Maugham’s 
“Cakes and Ale, or The Skeleton in the 
Cupboard” (Doubleday, Doran). Two other 
English novels that will repay the reading 
are G. B. Stern’s “Mosaic” (Knopf), a study 
in the manner of “The Matriarch,” and 
Sheila Kaye-Smith’s “Shepherds in Sack- 
cloth” (Harpers). But again we loiter in- 
stead of covering the ground rapidly. Well, 
just to prove that we can pass along swiftly 
we'll reel off a list of names with never a 
stop for comment. Here, then, are more 
new novels: “Many Captives” (Lippin- 
cott), by John Owen; “The Earl King” 
(Macaulay), by Edwin Granberry; ‘The 
Fifth Son of the Shoemaker” (McBride), 


by Donald Corley; “The Golden Roof” 
(Morrow), by Margaret Fuller; “The 


Young and Secret” (Minton, Balch), by 
Alice Grant Rosnan; “The Street of the 
Islands” (Scribners), by Stark Young; “The 
Adversary in Tomika” (Sears), by G. V. 
Hamilton; “Red Snow” (Simon & Schus- 
ter), by F. Wright Moxley; “The Earth 
Told Me” (Simon & Schuster), by Thames 
Williamson; “The - Blackthorn Winter” 
(Richard R. Smith), by Philippa Powys, 
the latest of the Powys family to enter the 
field of literature; “Long Bondage” 
(Stokes), by Donald Joseph; “Black Soil” 
(Stratford), a Catholic prize novel; ‘Seed 
on the Wind” (Vanguard), by Rex Stout, 
and “Green Isle” (Dodd, Mead), by Alice 
Duer Miller, 

We draw a breath, and start in again. 
But even before we begin we know that we 
shall fall by the wayside, and stop for com- 
ment. At any rate, we'll begin briefly by 
calling out, like a railroad announcer, a 
succession of names. You know what we 
mean—New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and points South. Well, then—“‘Three 
Generations” (Brewer & Warren), by Eli- 
nor Mordaunt; “Together Again” (Cape- 
Smith), by Grace Helen Carlisle; “Joyous 
Betrayal” (Day), by Charles Pelton; “River 
Man” (Dial), by Leonard Lupton. They’re 
off our list. Next. “Relentless” (Apple- 
ton), by Myrtle Johnson—and we pause to 
remark that this dour tale of a man’s migra- 
tion to the Siberian wilds and his return to 
civilization proves its youthful author’s first 
novel, “Hanging Johnny,” to have »been 
more than a flash in the pan; “Archibald” 
(Brewer & Warren), by Frederick Mark- 
ham, a pitiless portrayal of a man whose 
god was advertising; “Rudolph and Amina” 
(Day), Christopher Morley’s fermentation 
into a novel of the story of “The Black 
Crook”; W. R. Bennett’s “Saint Johnson” 
(Dial) ; “The Bitter Tea of General Yen” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), by Grace Zaring Stone; 
Stella Benson’s charming Chinese _ story, 
“The Faraway Bride” (Harpers), and a 
spoof on the publishing and editorial world 
called “Best Seller” (Bobbs-Merrill), by N. 
O. Youmans, whose real name is an open 
secret and who introduces into his narrative 
without any disguise large numbers of per- 
sons familiar to alljin the writing world. 

*Tis too much, At this point of our enu- 
meration we find we have not yet men- 
tioned some of the books that by reason of 
authorship should have sprung to mind 
among the first. There’s Galsworthy’s “On 
Forsyte ’Change” (Scribners), for instance ; 
Bromfield’s ‘Twenty-Four Hours” 
(Stokes); Arnold Bennett’s “Imperial Pal- 
ace” (Doubleday, Doran), a group of vol- 
umes of short stories which includes Leonard 
Merrick’s “The Little Dog Laughed” (Dut- 
ton); “Certain People” (Appleton), by 
Edith Wharton; “Morals for Moderns” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), by Elmer Davis; Walter 
de la Mare’s “The Orgy” (Knopf), and 
“The Longer Day” (Bobbs-Merrill), by the 
author of “Miss Tiverton Goes Out.” Good 
wine needs no bush; so these volumes no 


Louis 


comment. 

Lorna Rhea, whose “Six Mrs. Greens” 
was so arresting a book, has followed it 
with another striking novel, “Rachel Moon” 
(Harpers); Caradoc Evans, whose reputa- 
tion is high in England, in “Nothing to 
Pay” (Norton) has furnished a powerful if 
unflattering portrayal of the Welsh; J. C. 
Grant in “Back-to-Backs” (Cape-Smith) 
presents a terrible but effective picture of 
existence in an English mining town, and 
Nat Ferber, in “Spawn” (Farrar & Rine- 
hart), shows up the unloveliness of metro- 
politan life. 

And now, at long last, we come to the 
final category of our fiction list—the mys- 
tery story. Here is a table of entrants: “The 
Strangler Fig” (Crime Club), by John Ste- 
phen Strange; “Charlie Chan Carries On” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), by Earl Derr Biggers; 
“The Octangle” (Cape-Smith), by Emanie 
Sachs; “Dr. Priestley Investigates” (Dodd, 
Mead), by John Rhode; “M, a Detective 


Novel” (Holt), by Leonard Falkner; “The 
Mystery of the Folded Paper” (Harpers), 
by Hulbert Footner; “The Garston Murder 
Case” (Harpers), by H. C. Bailey; “The 
Murder at the Vicarage” (Dodd, Mead), 
by Agatha Christie; “Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s Mystery Book” (Farrar & Rinehart), 
a gathering of several of her tales; “The 
John Riddell Murder Case” (Scribners), by 
John Riddell (whom the initiate know as 
Corey Ford), a parody on the Van Dine 
method; “The Murderer Returns” (Richard 
R. Smith), by Edward T. Torgenson, and 
“The Backstage Mystery” (Appleton), by 
Octavus Roy Cohen. 

Horror of horrors! We have exhausted 
our space and our time but not our list. 
We'll conclude it in the next issue of the 
Saturday Review, And, oh, before we 
close. A number of the books we have 
mentioned are not yet published. Don’t 
blame your bookseller if he tells you he 
hasn’t a volume you ask for in stock; prob- 
ably it’s still on the press. Tell him to keep 
an eye out for it for you, and “when found, 
make a note on.” 


The New Books 
(Continued from page 226) 


Murder Will Out 


By WILLIAM C, WEBER 
AWAIIAN temperamental 
motion picture director who is found 
dead on the ancient “sacrificial rock,” a 
golden-haired ingenue who also meets her 
fate, a famous author who swiped his plots 
from old books, a newspaper man who, on 
the trail of a big story, develops considerable 
detective ability, and an amateur detective 
who turns out to be something very differ- 
ent—there you have the ingredients of 
“Murder at Red Pass” by The Aresbys (Ives 
Washburn: $2). A good time-passer, not 

entirely free from implausibility. 

Dr. Priestley and Dr. Thorndyke—they 
will get confused in this poor crime-ridden 
bean. Certainly they are the most eminent 
medical dabblers in crime now extant, and 
as Dr. Thorndyke’s latest exploit, previous- 
ly considered, is one of his best, so is Dr. 
Priestley’s new problem, “Dr. Priestley In- 
vestigates,” by John Rhode (Dodd, Mead: 
$2), a most ingenious affair. A bibulous 
young man is picked up by the police for 
“driving to the public danger” as the British 
neatly put it. In the rumble seat—call it 
“dickey” if you’re English—is a very dead 
corpse which the muddled motorist insists 
started on its journey as a plaster cast of 
“The Slave-Trader” en route to the seaside 
studio of the sculptor. When the corpse is 
identified as the eccentric Mr. Conings- 
worth who lived in one wing of an old 
manor house, took pot shots at visitors, and 
had a secret treasure caché in a steamer 
aground in the bay, the excitement begins. 
One may object to the fact that the criminal 
is so seldom in view during the story, but 
his absence in no way retards the action and 
Dr. Priestley’s ratiocinations are a joy to 
follow, 

There is a diabolically clever and fiendish 
murderer in “The Thing in the Night,” by 
Katherine Vinden (Crime Club: $1), and 
he is difficult to spot. How he killed the 
beautiful but dissolute Helene Baird and 
Richard Rondel, and how a lone-wolf detec- 
tive threaded a maze of clues that led 
through the depths of the underworld to a 
gruesome conclusion is capitally told. “The 
Garston Murder Case,” by H. C. Bailey 
(Crime Club: $1), is one of those English 





scenery, a 


yarns about an unpleasant family in a sin- 
ister old mansion. There is even a secret 
Like all Mr. Bailey’s stories, it is 
smoothly told, and the reader is pleased to 
find that the real mystery solver is a Peck- 
sniffan little criminal lawyer who is no 
better than he should be. 

J. S. Fletcher’s new book, “The South 
Foreland Murder” (Knopf: $2), is along 
The cus- 


todian of a princess’s jewels is murdered, 


passage. 


well-beaten, but interesting paths. 


and the murdered man’s mistress—wife of a 
stolid London tradesman—disappears, Every- 
body appears to have a satisfactory alibi, 
and the police are rather up a tree, but the 
deceived husband, who forgives his errant 
wife and dedicates his life to the discovery 
of the man who he believes killed both the 
woman and her lover, at last solves the mys- 
tery—or through his crazed efforts to find 
the criminal puts the detective on the right 
track, It is good Fletcher, with an extreme- 
ly grim ending—and a jacket that has noth- 
ing to do with the story. 

“The Strange Case of Gunner Rawley” 
(Dodd, Mead: $2) is a grand war story and 
an engrossing mystery. Rawley, an English 
artilleryman, kills his superior officer in a 


brawl. He deserts and throws in his lot with 
a motley gang of masterless men who lead 
a lawless existence in the abandoned dugouts 
behind the front lines in Flanders. In the 
last big German “push” Rawley and _ his 
cockney companion, regardless of their 
civilian rags, lend a hand in stemming the 
German wave, are captured, and by the 
rules of warfare are led out to be shot. In 
fairness one may go no further. Here is 
excitement no end, and a phase of the war 
that, to this reviewer’s knowledge, has never 
After all the “experi- 
ence” books and latrine literature it is good 
to see a story which uses the war—with no 
glossing over its horrors—as a blazing back- 


before been touched. 


ground for a superbly told adventure yarn, 
(Continued on page 232) 


YALE 


AMERICAN BROADSIDE 
VERSE 
Selected Imprints of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries 

By Ola Elizabeth Winslow 


A gallery of broadside 
sheets — beautifully repro- 
duced with descriptive com- 
ment. Invaluable as a record 
of early Americana which 
disappeared forever withthe 
advent of the newspaper. 
The edition is limited to five 
hundred copies. $15.00 


THE MIXED COURTS 


OF EGYPT 
By Jasper Yeates Brinton 


A story of international co- 
operation—of the Mixed 
Courts and their part in the 
prosperity of Egypt. $5.00 
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MODERNITY and beauty are gra- 
ciously combined at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. 

Come for a day, or a week, or 
a year. Enjoy the salt sea air. 
Good food. Rest in the sun on 
the Ocean Deck. Bathe in the 
clear, bright sea. Have tea to the 
strains of Boccherini. In the 
background is an informal 
friendliness that makes every 
minute of your stay a pleasure. 

Write for information. There 


is a Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 
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**His neglect has been a mir- 
acle of blindness on the part 


of his contemporaries,” 


But the immortals 
honored him—Hardy, 
Maeterlinck, Remy de 
Gourmont, Eugene O’- 
Neill, Mencken, Cabell, 
James Huneker, and 
others, have called 


BENJAMIN 


DECASSERES 


““that apocalyptic genius. . . 
a Titan in an inkstand . . 

unhackneyed and brilliant... 
the most fiery and indepen- 
dent writerthat Il knowof...”’ 
Rediscover DeCasseres in his 


delightful new book: 


MENCKEN 
AND 
SHAW 


The Anatomy of 
America’s Voltaire 
And England's Other 
John Bull. 


At All Bookstores. ..... $2.50 
SILAS NEWTON .- Publisher 
75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 


Trade Selling Agents—The Baker & 
Taylor Co. and The American News Co, 

















THE EAGLE 
AND THE 


SERPENT 


By Martin Luis Guzman 


A vivid account of the Mexican Rev- 
olution from 1911 to 1916 written by 
an active participant. Sefior Guzman’s 
personal contacts with most of the 
prominent figures gave him the not 
always enviable opportunity of actu- 
ally seeing history in the making, and 
here the scenes have lost none of their 
excitement. “Justly celebrated among 
the Mexicans themselves, as a per- 
manent picture of what it was that 
happened after the assassination of 
Francesco Madero. . . . Guzman has 
magnificent powers of description. .. . 
Something as fine and quiet as Tchekov 
brings this book of memoirs into the 


first rank.’”’—The N. Y. Herald Tribune 


$2.50 at all bookshops 


On wy aen: 
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BOOKS for the COLLECTOR 


Rare Books, First Editions, Sets of Au- 
thors; and books on art, china, and every- 
thing else worth collecting. 2,000,000 Vols. 
in stock on all subjects. Catalogues free 
(36 issued). Outline requirements and in- 
terests. Books sent on approval. 





FOYLES, Charing Cross Rd., London, Eng. 











The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, c/o The Saturday Review. 


N. T., Spirit Lake, lowa, asks for books 
on the fur-trade and London and New York 
markets, especially in regard to mink, 
beaver, and silver fox pelts, 


ESIDES information to be found in the 

following books, that provided by the 
Economic Department of a large public li- 
brary—the one at 42nd Street, New York, 
is especially efficient—will be desirable in 
this case, The most comprehensive work on 
the subject is “Furs and Furriery,” by Cyril 
Rosenberg (Pitman, $8), for manufacturers, 
designers, workers, and students; it is fully 
illustrated and includes the making-up of 
fur garments. “Fur Truths,” by Abraham 
Gottlieb (Harper), is a recent publication 
by an experienced manufacturer; it describes 
fur preparation, imitations, care of furs, and 
marketing, with a dictionary of skins, “The 
Fur Trade of America,” by Agnes C. Laut 
(Macmillan), is a general survey of the 
subject from the buyer’s point of view; a 
fine book for a public library frequented by 
people who wear fur coats; there are many 
pictures and accounts of all the animals. 
“Furs and the Fur Trade,” by J. C. Sachs 
(Pitman), is one of a series of little books 
on common commodities and industries pub- 
lished by this house, brief, informing, and 
non-technical surveys of many ways of 
making a living. 

There are several books on fur-raising, 
of which two large ones are especially use- 
ful. “Fur-Farming for Profit,” by F. G. 
Ashbrook (Macmillan), is a practical man- 
ual giving detailed directions for raising all 
sorts of animals, but with a long and care- 
ful account of fox-farming. It includes 
marketing. “Raising Fur-Bearing Animals,” 
by Hardison Patton (Ritter), gives details 
of care, feeding, and breeding of foxes, 
musk-rats, opossums, otters, beavers, minks, 
martens, skunks, and ermine, with directions 
for skinning and curing pelts and for the 
building of pens. 

There have been several histories of ex- 
ploration in the light of the fur trade that 
though not in the line of this inquirer’s in- 
terest may be set down here to keep the rec- 
ord, ‘Frontiers and the Fur Trade,” by 
Sidney Greenbie (Day), is a picturesque 
and romantic account of the exploration of 
the American frontier by hunters for mink, 
beaver, otter, sable, wildcat, muskrat, bear, 
and seal. ‘“Fur-Trade and Early Western 
Exploration,” by Clarence A. Vandiver 
(Clark), tells stories of individuals from 
Champlain to Kit Carson and something 
about the great companies, ‘When Fur 
Was King,” by H. J. Moberly and W. B. 
Cameron (Dutton), is the autobiography of 
a pioneer fur-trader, describing life in and 
after the latter days of the Hudson Bay 
Company’s monopoly. 

Anyone who prefers fur alive and on the 
hoof will be interested in the account of a 
pet skunk in “The Stir of Nature,” a recent 
book on out-of-doors, written for young 
people by William H. Carr, Director of the 
Bear Mountain Museum and an official of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
and lately published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. This excellent field-companion 
goes round the year and by means of a key 
to wild life in all parts of the country can 
be used in any section of the United States. 
When I was very young I made friends with 
a family of five of these resplendent crea- 
tures, one moonlight night in a clearing of 
the wood lot, on a search for a lost cow, 
and I have never since been able to wear 
portions of them with any comfort. 


B. M. L., Oshkosh, Wis., asks for books 
to be read in part or complete, by a club 
of women interested in history, biography, 
memoirs, or almost anything interesting ex- 
cept, for this club’s purposes, fiction, If the 
book is long, their custom is to make sev- 
eral meetings from it, while in shorter books 
readings are interspersed with condensed 
versions of the parts omitted to make a 
single program. 


ee HE Great Crusade and After,” by 

Preston W. Slosson, is certainly long 
enough to take several sessions, and so 
crowded with information as richly to re- 
ward them: I would put this on the list and 
keep it at hand during the course for ref- 
erence from time to time. It is a history of 
the United States since 1914, in its political, 
economic, and social aspects, and with due 
importance assigned—as might be expected 
from the son of the late Dr. E. E. Slosson— 
to scientific progress and achievements. The 
style is popular without cheapness, and its 


ease of manner adds to the natural disposi- 
tion of the reader to follow, in such a rec- 
ord, the course of the history of which he 
has been himself a part. 

Memoirs being always good material for 
such uses as this, “As We Were,” by E. F. 
Benson, just published in London and no 
doubt scheduled for American appearance 
in the near future, will be a delight to all 
who taste it, The Benson family has be- 
fore this proved its charm as a subject for 
reminiscent literature: this time the mem- 
ories of the author of “Dodo”—with apol- 
ogies to him for choosing this book among 
all the others to his credit—include not 
only his own immediate circle, but also the 
larger circumference of the _notabilities, 
grandees, and even royalties with whom his 
life has brought him into some relation. 
The portrait of Victoria is beyond question 
convincing in those qualities of mind and 
spirit that mean more than physical attrib- 
utes; there are any number of amusing and 
unaccountably new stories about well-known 
people—how on earth are these kept out of 
print for so long, these good stories that 
come out in autobiographical books?—and 
with all this, a general idea of the Victorian 
period that scarcely any other volume of 
memories can match. 

For a book about the Victorians, not 
of personal memories, get “Those Earnest 
Victorians,” by Esmé Wingfield-Stratford. 
Here is as much information about them 
as you can get from any treatise and a 
spirit far more conciliating than you will 
often find. For the Victérians get their 
due here, and if sometimes it is a just meed 
of censure, often it is one of praise long- 
overdue. The method is not biographical, 
the material is arranged under subject-heads 
often demurely provocative. 

For our own beginnings, always a matter 
of interest to anyone who asks himself 
whither we may be bound, we have two 
admirable new books, “Builders of the Bay 
Colony,” by Samuel Eliot Morison and 
“The Background of American Culture,” by 
Thomas Cuming Hall. These should be in 
public libraries generally, and no doubt 
soon will be in them all. I have been 
taking some of my summer season of what 
answers to leisure for the long-postponed 
pleasure of reading every word of Vernon 
L. Parrington’s “Main Currents in Amer- 
ican Thought” of which two volumes ap- 
peared before his death; I read it through 
rapidly and promised myself sometime the 
luxury of a slow reading; this has been so 
rewarding that I put it in, even though it 
is not, as these books are supposed to be, 
of this season’s issue. 

For biography, I would take Owen 
Wister’s “Roosevelt”; I never could see 
what was the matter with the first edition, 
but whatever it might have been it has 
been toned down in the second, and a 
buoyant, even bouncing, record of a cele- 
brated friendship is now open to the world. 
Also I would take “The Adams Family,” 
by James Truslow Adams, and I would read 
it every word without condensing, for it is 
all good to be read. However, a well- 
considered review by someone who has given 
herself the pleasure of every page would 
make a fair basis for the addition of selected 
readings. 


If you are one of the hundred and fifty 
favored and foresighted souls who sub- 
scribed to the limited edition of the com- 
plete works of Bernard Shaw, use the auto- 
biography that is given away as part of 
this peerless set, and not elsewhere so far 
to be found, for one of the best days on 
the program. It will be an expensive pleas- 
ure, the set costing thirty guineas originally 
and heaven knows how much by the time 
it is all published (the first six or seven 
volumes are now ready) and the dealers 
have resold them, I have never been more 
impressed with the essential seriousness of 
Bernard Shaw than as it is revealed in this 
autobiographical sketch, together with the 
reasons—racial, economic, hereditary, social 
—why he does have on occasion a savage 
seriousness, It did not appear the other 
night when he made his appearartce on the 
screen of the British Movietone and spun 
out so charming a speech that I remained to 
hear it a second time on the same program 
and returned the next night to hear this 
and this alone. Here he actually turned 
about with the greatest carefulness and pre- 
cision of movement, to give the audience a 
chance to see his profile, of which he re- 
minded us he had two: the fascination of 

(Continued on next page) 








Jumped... 
to the top of every 
best-seller list! 47th 
thousand one week 
after publication! 


Louis 
Bromfield’s 


superb novel of New York to- 


day. “His best novel—” Isa- 
bel Paterson, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. 


24 
HOURS 


(Serialized as ‘‘Shattered 
Glass.”) Limited edition, $5.00; 
regular edition, $2.50. 








y 
Caught... 
between three genera- 
tions of men! 


Donald 
Joseph 


tells the story of Lucy Lan- 
nerton’s struggle for life and 
love—movingly, brilliantly, in 


LONG 
BONDAGE 


“The feminine soul amazingly 
analyzed.”—Phila, Inquirer. 


Of Mr. Joseph’s first novel, 
“October’s Child,” the N. Y. 
Sun said: “With such a beauti- 
ful and moving book for his 
first effort, he will have a hard 
time living up to the reputa- 
tion it will make for him.” 


LONG 
BONDAGE 


carries this promise far ahead. 
2d printing. $2.50 





Crime... 
de luxe! John Waye 
—with all the irresist- 
ible charm of the im- 
mortal “Beau Geste” 
—yjoins the procession 
of Wren heroes in 


Percival 
Christopher 
Wren’s 


New Novel 


Mysterious 
Waye 


The story of a man obsessed 
with one desire. For sheer en- 
tertainment it can’t be sur- 
passed ! $2.00 








Tune in on Alexander Woolicott— 
“The Early Bookworm” every 
Tuesday evening—over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


Buy your books of your bookseller. 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave., New York 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


seeing one turn into the other with an 
interregnum consisting of a view of the 
back-of-the-head, perfectly straight up and 
down, was well worth this extra effort. 
Whatever it may be that lurks at the back 
of the head, G. B. S. is noted for not having 
it: the wonder is where he even keeps his 
cerebellum. 

It may be surmised by the proprietory 
fashion in which I refer to the limited edi- 
tion that I am one of those who possess it. 
This is indeed the case; the Guide does 
sometimes buy books, incredible as that 
would sound to the postman who brings in 
all the review copies. 


K. R. M., Hanover, Germany, asks if 
there is a professional school for interpreters 
in Europe. 

NQUIRY at two embassies indicates that 

while there are schools in plenty for 
learning languages en masse, the Berlitz 
being the most celebrated, there is no regu- 
lar center for training interpreters for gov- 
ernment service. If anyone knows of one, 
information will be well received on behalf 
of this inquirer, an old friend and helper 
of this department now resident abroad. 


Professor S. Griswold Morley, of the De- 
partment of Spanish of Berkeley University, 
California, sends me this welcome informa- 
tion: 

Your all-embracing knowledge never ceases 
to amaze me, and your recent catalogue of Don 
Juan literature increases the wonder. One would 
think it was your specialty, instead of being 
merely one subject out of hundreds on which 
you document your readers. Two titles occur 
to me which might well have been added: Harry 
Kemp’s brilliant rendering of the original “Bur- 
lador de Sevilla,” under the caption “The Love- 
Rogue, a Poetic Drama in Three Acts, trans- 
muted from the Spanish” (1923); and the 
“Don Juan” (1925) of James Elroy Flecker, 
author of the genial “Hassan.” 

I wish heartily you could recall where you 
found the idea with which your little essay 
opens, namely, that Tirso de Molina wrote 
“El Burlador” to counteract some possible bad 


I ean not do it 


ALL ALONE! 


Will you help me to put 
the best current reading 
in my schoolroom? 


N Y pupils—your children—are great 

readers. But too often their out-of- 
school reading time is spent reading 
I tried suppres- 
sion, with the usual results. Like grown- 
ups, the pupils rushed to get a copy of 
the book or magazine tabooed. Then 
[ tried substitution. I made it easy for 
my pupils to read the best in the litera- 
ture of today. The results were astound- 
ing. The pupils soon realized that good 
writers are also interesting writers, that 
worth while articles are just as thrilling 
as the ‘true-this’ and ‘true-that’ type. 
These broader reading interests and 
healthier reading habits can be attrib- 
uted to the CURRENT LITERATURE 
plan for current reading. Every child 
is entitled to this training”, says a high 


worthless magazines. 


school teacher. 


This plan, sponsored by the magazines 
mentioned below, is known as the CUR- 
RENT LITERATURE plan. Through it 
your children are given definite training 
in current reading. They become ac- 
quainted with the best in the current 


magazines. 





Atlantic Monthly 


impression left by an (earlier) drama about 
the contrasting fates of two Spaniards, a saint 
and a sinner. This work (some think that 
Tirso had small hand in it) is entitled “El 
Condenado por Desconfiado,” and it was first 
printed in 1635. The first extant edition of 
“El Burlador” is, as you said, of 1630. These 
casual dates are far from proving that the Don 
Juan play was written or performed first; in 
fact, we know nothing of their dates of com- 
position. The particular relation between the 
two which you set forth was, so far as I know, 
first conceived by Gendarme de Bévotte and 
printed in “La Légende de Don Juan” (1906), 
and, so far as I know, no erudite critic after 
him has accepted the idea or even mentioned 
it. It might be correct for all that. To me 
the notion seems highly ingenious, but not very 
plausible. 

The idea in question broke loose from 
its basis a good while ago, when one of 
those amusing impulses that seize one now 
and then sent me following Don Juan 
around the world. As I was reading almost 
as much French as English at this time, it is 
quite possible I found ‘the notion at its 
source above-noted, anyway, it is joyful 
to have it placed for me on such authority. 

No, I’m not a specialist on the Burlador, 
nor on anything at all, but I do have an 
undying interest in folklore and that distant 
relation of it that keeps a vigorous human 
type appearing and reappearing in one 
country after another and under many liter- 
ary disguises, What could be more fascinat- 
ing than thus following Faust—unless it 
were Helen? The Wandering Jew is an- 
other chap with many aliases and costumes. 
Mary Magdalen and Judas never cease to 
interest students of human possibilities, and 
Joan of Arc—whose life is certainly docu- 
mented so clearly one might think there 
was no room for conjecture—is almost as 
different under the hand of different authors 
as if she were an embodied legend. So 
you see why readers who send in questions 
like this are likely to get lists ahead of 
time! I have had a head-start in making 
them. 





J. B. Priestley’s “The Good Companions” 
has now been printed in Braille type. It 
fills thirteen volumes, 


Murder Will Out 
(Continued from page 230) 
noble, but not altogether attractive, Eng- 
lishmen and women who gathered for din- 
ner at Eastblyth Manor House. Even the 
narrator of the story—it is in the first person 
—is killed before the tale ends and Inspec- 
tor Jupp, who ferrets out the mystery of the 
mass murder, completes the story. Mr. Jep- 
son’s slogan seems to be “A Corpse in Every 
Chapter,” which will please many readers. 
However, if one is to believe the jacket 
blurb, that the tale like other Harper Sealed 
Mysteries, “was selected from thousands 
submitted to our editors,” it is hard to im- 
agine how bad the rejected thousands must 
have been. 

This reader finds tremendous delight in 
such a tale as Edgar Wallace spins in “The 
Fourth Plague” (Crime Club: $1). It is 
no better or worse than a multitude of other 
Wallace opera, but it contains one of those 
criminal investigators who sees all, knows 
all, is in four different places at once, never 
makes a bobble, and who doesn’t hesitate to 
call out the army and navy to encompass 
the destruction of the criminals who would 
devastate England with a disease germ of 
terrible virulence. Something deadly hap- 
pens on almost every page, but virtue and 
the law are always and ultimately trium- 
phant. 

Although it takes a while to get started 
(by one who likes his murders in the first 
chapter), “The Pavillon by the Lake,” by 
Arthur T. Rees (Dodd, Mead: $2), is in 
what may be termed the best tradition of 
English mystery stories. A wealthy ship- 
ping magnate with a wayward son and a 
wife around whom mystery hovers, is found 
dead near a reputedly haunted pavilion on 
his estate. Before he met his death he had 
been attracted to the unused structure by a 
light in the window and there found a dead 
man grasping a valuable miniature of Mary 
Queen of Scots which the shipping man had 
that evening presented to his wife. When 
the reader once again visits the pavilion— 
this time with the local police and Scotland 
Yard—the first corpse is gone. How it 








Parents! Teachers! 
Superintendents! 


Write today for full information about the 
CURRENT LITERATURE plan for stimu- 
lating an interest in current reading. We 
will gladly send you this plan without the 


slightest obligation on your part, in the in- 


World’s Work 


Bookman Harpers : 
Scribner’s Golden Book eenmnandueme 
Forum Saturday Review of Literature 

Boys Life The American Girl 


Christian Herald 


Current Literature Name... 


The Commonweal 


PUBLISHED BY AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS 


Columbus, Ohio 


Addr 


Current Literature, 


terest of the younger generation. 
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Without the slightest obligation on my part, and because 
I am interested in cooperating in any good plan which 
will help the boys and girls to appreciate better read- 
ing, please send me full information. 





vanished, what the erring son and his 
troubled mother were doing in the grounds 
of Lake House the night James Altamount 
was shot in the back, and how the unquiet 
past shattered the happiness of a well-or- 
dered househould is told in the quiet, un- 
hurried, precise manner that distinguishes 
all Mr. Rees’s stories. The detectives are 
amiable fellows, working in a businesslike 
way to a conclusion. that is surprising but 
satisfactory. 

For a short, realistic account of the way 
gangsters and racketeers work there is noth- 
ing better than “All in the Racket,” by 
William E. Weeks (Boni Paper Books: 50 
cents). Here is plain, straightforward writ- 
ing, a detailed knowledge of the curious 
workings of the underworld mind, utterly 
hard-boiled and entirely convincing. One 
might call it the story of a “frame up.” At 
least, the case against Paul Sella, dapper 
young stick-up man, is fixed from the mo- 
ment he is arrested. The law looks upon 
him as a bad man and if he isn’t guilty of 
murder he should be, and there’s an end to 
it. The whole tale, admittedly based on 
facts, is a sad commentary on American jus- 
tice. But there is nothing of the tract about 
it—it’s a fast moving, thrilling yarn of a 
racketeer caught in the implacable grip of 
the law. 

“The Jury of Death,” by Robert Collyer 
Washburn (Crime Club: $1), is so terrible 
that it is amusing. Set in 1950 in the city 
of “Cayuga,” the leading characters bear a 
striking resemblance to notable criminals 
and politicians of present-day Chicago. Here 
one reads of the “jury” that wiped out gang 
rule in “Cayuga” by fighting it with its own 
weapons, There are single, quadruple, and 
mass killings with the gangs on the run in 
the end. One bright spot is the series of 
news “flashes” describing a raid on a hos- 
pital where a wounded gangster is confined. 
Otherwise the tale is trash. 

“Tiny Carteret,” by H. C. McNeille 
(Crime Club: $1), is billed as “a greater ad- 
venturer than Bulldog Drummond.” May- 
be so, but the story by and large is far be- 
low the Drummond standard, Carteret goes 
on the trail of the criminal who is decimat- 
ing Scotland Yard with a deadly poison. 
His search leads him to a mythical Balkan 
kingdom, whose queen is mixed up in the 
proceedings. But interest lagged for this 
reader when a Russian with a monkey on 
his shoulder hove in view. Monkey busi- 
ROME x. 

Frederic F. Van de Water’s “Alibi” 
(Crime Club: $1), is a consistently interest- 
ing yarn of murder in water-soaked New 
Hampshire woods. Peter Mortimer, wealthy 
Bostonian, is found dead half a mile from 
the wrecked airplane in which he started for 
Boston. It looks like a crash at first but 
soon develops into double murder. Then a 
local constable, who with Yankee canniness 
hits the right trail, is summarily dispatched. 
Suspicion falls on a crotchety hermit who 
keeps a pet porcupine and who couldn’t 
possibly be the killer. He turns out to be a 
better sleuth than the detectives themselves 
and finally leads the murderer to his de- 
served end—all to the mournful drip of 
rain, soaked trees, and the roar of mountain 
streams, There is real “atmosphere” and 
plenty of action in this exceptionally good 
yarn. 

The severest critic of mystery yarns will 
find it hard to pick a flaw in “The Secret 
of the Bungalow,” by Robert T. Casey 
(Bobbs-Merrill: $2). It is another Jim 
Sands case, and that very human detective is 
shown at his best. Sands doubts from the 
start that the body found in the fire-swept 
ruins of a bungalow in a shady—morally— 
Chicago suburb is that of Cletus Howard, 
the “super racketeer.” But somebody. was 
murdered, and Sands by some, brilliant work 
discovers the murderer after three hundred 
pages packed with excitement—and what is 
rarer in a detective story, some real humor. 
Clever guessers will spot the criminal early 
in the tale, but Mr. Casey is so adept in 
drawing herrings across the murderer’s trail 
that the exciting dénotement comes as a 
real surprise. Here is a yarn that the mys- 
tery addict must not miss. 

Roger Scarlett’s “The Back Bay Mur- 
ders” (Crime Club: $1) is another Ameri- 
can detective story that meets all the require- 
ments. The two murders occur in a Boston 
boarding house inhabited by a curious, but 
not unusual, group of “paying guests.” First 
the neurotic young Prendergast is killed and 
then, with all her “guests” at home, the 
mistress of the establishment meets a sudden 
and terrible end. Early in the story it is 
quite clear that one of the boarders is lead- 
ing an extremely double life and is un- 
doubfedly the murderer, but which Dr. 
Jekyel is the villainous Mr. Hyde will puz- 
zle the reader right down to the last chapter. 
The reader also knows an odd fact about 
pure bred Persian cats when he finishes the 


book. 
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The Compleat Collector. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 3 








Conducted by Carl Purington Rollins & Gilbert M. Troxell. 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
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Two Addresses 


A REMEDY FOR DISAPPEARING 
GAME FISHES. By HERBERT CLARK 
Hoover. New York: Huntington Press. 
1930. 

: there is anything which sickens a demo- 
crat, it is the adulation which doth hedge 

a king. Mr. French Strothers in the intro- 
duction which he has written to this book 
rends the language asunder to do obeisance 
before the image he has created of Mr. 
Hoover. Luckily there are but four pages 
of that rot, and the rest is left to the Presi- 
dent. One of the addresses gives its title 
to the book: it was delivered on his second 
inauguration as President of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, the other, an address at Madi- 
son Courthouse, Virginia, was a talk to 
neighbors at the time of the building of 
the camp on the Rapidan. They are read- 
able, straightforward addresses, the first one 
of real interest to all fishermen. 

The book has been printed by the Harbor 
Press in a large size of Granjon type, with 
initial letters in green. The pages are well 
placed and easy to read. The woodcuts by 
Harry Cimino are fairly good—the one on 
the colophon has excellent feeling for the 
subject. The binding, in one of Douglas 
Cockerel’s marbeled papers, is quite hand- 
some. R. 


AUCTION SALES CALENDAR 

Ritter-Hopson Galleries (Griffith Build- 
ing, 605 Broad Street, Newark). October 
14: First Editions—a selected collection 
principally of American Authors. This sale 
commences with Miss Alcott’s “Flower 
Fables,” Boston, 1855, and “Little Women,” 
Boston, 1868-69. These are followed by: 
a group of Thomas Bailey Aldrich Stories; 
four of Mr. Rex Beach’s red-blooded novels; 
Mrs. Burnett’s “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” 
N. Y., 1886; Donn Byrne’s “Stories with- 
out Women,” N. Y., 1915; James Branch 
Cabell’s “Jurgen,” N. Y., 1919; Winston 
Churchill’s “Richard Carvel,” N. Y., 1899; 
Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry Finn,” 1885, 
“Roughin It,” Hartford, 1872, “Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,” Hartford, 1894; several Richard 
Harding Davis items; Edward Eggleston’s 
“Hoosier School-Master,” N. Y., 1871; 
Paul L. Ford’s “Janice Meredith,” N. Y., 
1899; Harold Frederic’s “Damnation of 
Theron Ware,” Chicago, 1896; John Hab- 
berton’s “Helen’s Babies,” Boston, 1876; a 
collection of O. Henry’s stories; William 
Dean Howells’s “Rise of Silas Lapham,” 
Boston, 1885; Helen Jackson’s “Ramona,” 
Boston, 1884; Mary Johnston’s “To Have 
and to Hold,” Boston, 1900; the largest 
group of Jack London that has probably 
ever appeared at auction; “Letters from a 
Self-Made Merchant to his Son,”? Boston, 
1902; Eugene O’Neill’s “Thirst and Other 
One Act Plays,” Boston, 1914; a collection 


of Booth Tarkington’s novels; 


dence, R. I., 1797; Zubly, John J., 


General 
Wallace’s “Ben Hur,” N. Y., 1880; Mrs. 
Wharton’s “The Age of Innocence,” 1920; 
and Owen Wister’s “The Virginian,” the 
New York and London first editions. 

American Art Association Anderson Gal- 
leries, October 20: American and Foreign 
Autographs, historical and literary, from 
the collections of C. J. Murray-West, the 
late Samuel Kalisch, John W. Haarer, Nor- 
man Howard, and others, Among’ these 
are: two autograph signatures of Thomas 
Lynch, Jr., on the fly-leaf and the title- 
page of a copy of the works of Josephus 
(from the library of the Duke of Portman) ; 
a letter from Francis Lewis to Stephen 
Sayre, describing the events of the Revolu- 
tion up to the capture of Stony Point by 
Anthony Wayne; a letter from George 
Washington to General Greene, expressing 
the writer’s great friendship for the gen- 
eral; apparently the first 1776 letter by 
Samuel Huntington to be sold at auction; a 
war letter from “Stonewall” Jackson to 
General Johnston; several Lincoln items; 
and musical manuscripts by Mozart and 
Beethoven. A portion of the sale consists 
of autographs sold for the benefit of the 
Theosophical University, Point Loma, Cali- 
fornia. 

American Art Association Anderson Gal- 
leries. O.tober 21: The libraries of the 
late Samuel Kalisch of Newark, N. J., Dr. 
Ross Thalheimer of Baltimore; selections 
from the library of Dr. Frederick A. Woods 
of Brookline, Massachusetts, and duplicates 
from the art and book-reference library of 


the American Art Anderson Galleries. 





Auction Sales Calendar 


Charles F. Heartman, Metuchen, N. J. 
October 4: Americana, consisting of selec- 
tions from the collection of a native of Ver- 
mont, together with a few Western books. 
These include: “Elegiac Poem on the Death 


of Mr. Benjamin Rush,” Philadelphia, 
1813; “The Evidence and Import of 
Christ’s Resurrection Versified,” Provi- 


“The 
Law of Liberty,” London, 1775; the first 


American printing of Gray’s “Elegy,” Bos- 


ton, 1772; Chauncey, Isaac, “Neonomianism 
Unmask’d,” London, 1692; “Sundry State- 
ments, by the Secretary of the Treasury” 
(Alexander Hamilton), 1793; a few Indian 
Captivities; Jefferson, Thomas, “Notes on 
the State of Virginia,” Philadelphia, 1788; 
“Letter Addressed to the Legislator ... . 
Recommending a Uniform Continental Cur- 
rency,” N. Y., 1795; Rutherford, Samuel, 
“A Survey of the Spiritual Anti-Christ,” 
London, 1648; and several items dealing 
with Vermont. 

American Art Association Anderson Gal- 
leries. October 13, 14, 15: The library 
of the late John Nolty, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The library includes Americana, autograph 
manuscripts, first editions, extra-illustrated 
books, colored plate and illustrated books; 
a map powder horn of the French and 
Indian War period, and a collection of door- 
knockers. Mr. Nolty was for many years 
President of the Evening Post Job Printing 
Office. “Among the more important items 
are: A copy of “Cato Major,” printed and 
sold by Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, 
1744, the first issue of the first published 
translation of any classic in America; 
George Heriot’s “Travels through the Ca- 
nadas,” with an original watercolor draw- 
ing by the author; a first American edition, 
in the original binding, of Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield”; a complete set of 
Valentine’s “Manuals,” New York, 1841- 
1906; the manuscript of Bryant’s “Discourse 
on Washington Irving,” 56 pages, signed, 
an address delivered before the Historical 
Society of New York; the manuscript of 
Bryant’s address at the unveiling of the 
Shakespeare statue in Central Park; and 
the engraved powder horn which shows a 
map of the Hudson River, Lake George, 
Lake Champlain, and views of Albany and 
New York. G. Mm. T. 








The Farmington Bookshop - 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


FIRST EDITIONS RARE BOOKS 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 

















Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


; LITERARY SERVICES 








ARCHAEOLOGY 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


FRENCH BOOKS 


LITERARY SERVICES 





ARCHAEOLOGY: The modern method 
of unearthing ancient Bible sites, copiously 
illustrated from actual results. Order now 
“Beth Shemesh,” $3, prepaid and postpaid. 
Dr. Elihu Grant, Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania, 


BARGAIN OFFERS 








FAUST BOOK SERVICE (“LIBRARY 
Builders”), 221 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
vffers following new books, cloth bound, 
original editions: Heywood Broun’s An- 
thony Comstock ($3.00) $1.00; Gilles de 
Rais ($3.00) $2.00; Kenton’s Jesuit Rela- 
tions ($5.00) $2.50; Stendhal’s” Lamiel, 
Henri Brulard, $1.25 each. Catalogues is- 
sued. 





WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS BOOKS; 
privately printed items in limited editions; 
unexpurgated translations; unusually illus- 
trated volumes. Join our select clientéle. 
Catalogue on request. The Falstaff Press, 
Dept. S, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743 47th Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 











BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES. 
List free. Salisbury’s, 78 East 10th Street, 
New York. 


BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials, 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on _ request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10 cents for sample. Frank 
E. Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 

















DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of the 
Writer’s Library, sample copy of The 
Writer’s Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write today. The 
Home Correspondence School, Dept. 88, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS: A WIDE and varied 
assortment of first editions of the better 
known books in the entire range of Ameri- 
can literature. Catalogue on _ request. 
FULLERTON & SON, 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 











GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC. a col- 
lection of 500 first editions of American 
authors, in fine condition. Write for list. 
336 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 





CATALOGUES FREE. FIRST editions, 
rare books, fine sets, Americana miscel- 
ianeous. Schulte’s Book Store, 80 Fourth 
Ave., near 10th St. 





CATALOGUES OF FIRST EDITIONS 
issued regularly and mailed on _ request. 
YE Bibliophile, Chappaqua, New York. 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared list of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our experi- 
ence of over seventy years will serve you. 
Shoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


FRENCH BOOKS, OF ALL FRENCH 
publishers, all unsual, out-of-the-way and 
rare French Books. All French Art Books, 
lowest prices. Mail orders, information 
promptly. Catalogue 20c (stamps). THE 
FRENCH BOOKSHOP, 556 Madison Ave- 
nue at 56th. “New York’s largest French 
Bookshop. Over 500,000 French Books in 
stock.” 














VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 














THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 546 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is especially 
interested in collecting Edmund Blunden, 
Richard Hughes, Sarah Orne Jewett, Cop- 
pard, E. M. Forster, Robert Graves, Ken- 
neth Grahame, Tomlinson, Sylvia Town- 
send Warner, and Virginia Woolf, believ- 
ing that all of these men and women war- 
rant reading and collecting although, at the 
moment, there may be no “fan fare.” 


LIMITED EDITIONS 


LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB BOOKS. 
The entire series of 12 by leading Ameri- 
can artists and printers. Mint condition. 
$200. Box 59, The Saturday Review. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE 
TALKIES? Accepted any form except un- 
produced plays. Marketing, revision, copy- 
right protection. Established 1928. DAN- 
IEL O’MALLEY Co., Suite S, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 




















MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. ‘The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 


STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, lite- 
rary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS’ Current 
and Forthcoming catalogues, free to col- 
lectors specifying interests: No. 60, Eng- 
lish and American Remainders (Fine, New 
Books at greatly reduced prices),—No. 69, 
The Famous Hans Mischke Library of Art 
and illustrated Books,—No. 70, Americana, 
—No. 71, Fine and Standard Library Sets, 
—No. 72, Miscellaneous Books (including 
Anthropology, Magic, Occult),—No. 73, 
Natural History and Sports—-No. 74, First 
Editions. Fine and Rare books—Visit our 
attractive Shop and inspect our large 
choice and reasonably priced stock of 
Rare, Old and New Books. Open until 
10 p. m. Dauber & Pine Bookshops, 66 
Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New York. 


SONG WRITERS 


SONG WRITERS—POEMS—MELODIES, 
Opportunity. SRL-4215 North Avenue, 
Chicago. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertions 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BRY ant 03896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 








JOHN COWPER POWYS, author of IN DE- 
FENCE OF SENSUALITY 


When Joun Cowper Powys, 
author of Wolf Solent, sent The Inner 
Sanctum the manuscript of his new book, 
In Defence of age he added a per- 
sonal note to the publishers: 


Never in my life have I put down 
in black and white my most secret 
thoughts “upon man and nature 
and on human life’ more boldly 
and shamelessly than in this book. 
It would be impossible to find a 
philosophy more ingratiating to 
the mental fashions of the hour 
than this of mine. 


In a characteristic foreword, 
Mr. Powys explains the tather unusual 
employment of the word “Sensuality” in 
the title: 


“It would be hard to bring a 
gentle, vague word, like the word ‘sensu- 
ousness’ down to the dank, stark, stoi- 
cally-stripped Life-Sensation which is the 
subject of this book. How far has the in- 
dividual the right to be what is called 
‘selfish’? How far has he the right to con- 
centrate on his own solitary awareness 
of existence and make this alone his life- 
purpose? . . . Such are the questions the 
author attempts to answer; and he finds 
that in his discussion of the root-sensa- 
tions of life the word ‘Sensuality,’ taken 
in an unusually comprehensive sense, 
serves his purpose better than any other 
word.” 


In Defence of Sensuality is not 
a systematic exposition of a formal meta- 
physic. It is the outpouring of the au- 
thor’s inmost credo—a way of life, a con- 
fession, an “invocation to hard-won hap- 
piness,” set down in a fervor of impas- 
sioned self-revelation. 


AAA. purpose, therefore, of this 


book 1s to make war upon certain gregarious 
elements in our modern life, and upon cer- 
tain gregariously human traditions among 
us, such as seem to me to be slowly assassi- 
nating all calm ecstatic happiness, the only 
kind of happiness that really is worthy of 
organisms with the long history and large 
hopes of ours... . 


“It is only by this feeling of 
loneliness that we can annihilate the pre- 
posterous claims of a life of action, and 
return to the calm reservoirs of earth, 
air, water and fire, from which, as our 
soul contemplates them, emerge those 
lovely essences, the constant enjoyment 
of which constitutes the only indestructi- 
ble ecstasy of life.” 


AAA... are persons to whom a 
work of such intimate candor must of ne- 


cessity be indecipherable or indefensible 
—perhaps both. These high matters can- 
not be argued or proved by the plainest 
speech. You cannot ‘‘convince” anyone to 
appreciate uninhibited searchings of the 
soul like The Fournal of Amie., The Con- 
fessions of JeEaAN-Jacques Rousseau, or 
the self-disclosures of Toxsro1. So is it 
with a novel like Wolf Solent, and now 
with its philosophical extension, this 
apologia written with prophetic splendor 
and almost furious frankness, Jn Defence 
of Sensuality. 


The Inner Sanctum recalls an 
apostrophic tribute by Witt Durant to 
an earlier work of Joun Cowper Powys, 
The Meaning of Culture: 


ABA. 1 first, a medley of amazing 
phrases and epithets, meaning nothing to the 


dull; then an unfurled cloth of gold, spark- 
ling and shimmering with beauty, and 
blinding the mind to the body of meaning 
whose gorgeous raiment it is, then the mirror 
of a complex vision unintelligible and unut- 
terable; then, piece by piece and tone by 
tone, the oriental mosaic and music of a 
philosophy as profound as Spinoza’s and 
as kindly as Curist’s.” 
—EssanDEss. 
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E wonder whether General Charles G. 

Dawes is to become a_ republican 
candidate for mayor of Chicago in the 
spring of 1931? He is not a citizen of 
Chicago, but of Evanston, the first suburban 
town to the north of Chicago, where he 
has lived since 1894. Evanston is not a 
part of the Chicago municipal corporation. 
According to Illinois statutes the mayor 
must be a qualified elector of the city he is 
to govern and live within the city limits. 
If General Dawes took himself out of Evan- 
ston and into Chicago for thirty days be- 
fore becoming a candidate he would be all 
right. But his friends don’t think he’ll 
budge. If you want to know more about 
this obstinate gentleman in order to realize 
why, you ought to be able to find it in 
“That Man Dawes,” by Paul R. Leach, 
which Reilly and Lee, Chicago publishers 
at 536 Lake Shore Drive, are bringing out 
this month... . 

We saw Peter B. Kyne awhile ago in 
Leo’s, below Fourteenth Street. But we 
didn’t know at the moment that his one 
unfulfilled ambition is to write poetry, or 
we'd have tried to introduce ourself. Mr. 
Kyne doesn’t look so tall beside a bar, but 
he looks just like his pictures. He has been 
in New York to see his physician—not Leo. 
Where we saw him he seemed to be en- 
deavoring to escape from the carbon dioxidé 
which he avers lies “like a blanket on the 
sultry air” in New York. Out west Kyne 
has an old cow partner, Dean Duke, with 
whom he owns a cattle ranch in Northern 
California. Duke inspires both Kyne and 
Harry Leon Wilson with stories. Part of the 
time Kyne lives in a high apartment house 
on one of the high hills of San Francisco. 
But he finds his ranch a more peaceful place 
in which to work despite his city view of 
the Bay. ... . 

B. W. Huebsch, one of the directors of 
the Viking Press, has informed his firm 
from Germany that the next volume of 
Arnold Zweig’s Grischa tetralogy will be 
ready for 1931 publication. In the mean- 
time they are publishing an earlier Zweig 
novel, “Claudia.” This is a modern love- 
story that sold over a hundred thousand 
copies in Germany... . 

In 1842 Lord Macaulay offered the 
House of Longmans the copyright of his 
“Lays of Ancient Rome.” But as soon as 
the first edition was exhausted the firm in 
fairness returned the copyright to the author. 
He had made no stipulation for any pay- 
ment. The returns from Macaulay’s “His- 
tory of England” were so unprecedented 
that in March 1856, Longmans paid him 
twenty thousand pounds on account of the 
profits of the third and fourth volumes. 
Macaulay was a grand-uncle of the his- 
torian, George Macaulay Trevelyan, whose 
volume one of “England under Queen Anne” 
is appearing now from Longmans. His own 
1926 “History of England” was a best- 
seller in London. And George’s father was 
Sir George Otto Trevelyan who wrote “The 
American Revolution” in six volumes. And 
George’s daughter will make her début as 
an historian in the spring with a study of 
William III and the defense of Holland. 
And Longmans publishes them all. What 
a famifle! .... 

The E. Nesbit bumper book was put off 
till this month by Coward-McCann. It will 
now be the choice of the Junior Literary 
Guild. It is called “The Five Children,” 
and, though these children are not related 
to the Bastable children their adventures 
are just as exciting. ... 

William Fitzgerald (no relation to Scott!), 
the author of the Southern novel, “Gen- 
tlemen All,” is quoted as declaring that 
“the mint julep has done more damage 
down there than the boll weevil ever thought 
WEE a ac 

We see that Richard R. Smith has Ann 
Reid’s novel “Love Lies Bleeding,” which 
we read in England. It’s a good book. 
Miss Reid says that her favorite hobby is 
defending her husband, Louis Marlow, 
against the repeated attack that he is an 
imitator of Aldous Huxley. She hastens to 
assure us that Marlow had written (and 
even published in America) before Huxley 
had appeared in print at all... . 

Do you know what country was the pat- 
tern for Anthony Hopfe’s Zenda of “The 
Prisoner of Zenda?” Well, it was Liechten- 
stein, a tiny land tucked away in a moun- 


tain valley, sandwiched between Bavaria, 
Austria, and Switzerland. Colonel E. Alex- 
ander Powell, the popular travel writer, 
whose publisher is Ives Washburn, has re- 
cently been there and written home about 
it. He got a room in the local inn for sixty 
cents a night... . 

Louis Untermeyer’s two new chinchilla 
rabbits up on his variegated stock-farm are 
named as follows. The buck is named Rab- 
bit Ben Ezra, and the female is called Pippa 
because she Passes the buck... . 

The Yale Review annual award of two 
thousand dollars for the best article pub- 
lished in that periodical on national or 
international affairs, during the year, has 
gone this year to André Siegfried, the noted 
French economist, for his article “Will Eu- 
rope Be Americanized?” which was pub- 
lished in the Spring number. Last year the 
award went to George Young, the British 
diplomatist and author... . 

Well, well! We notice that Harper is 
bringing out a new edition of “Diddie, 
Dumps and Tot,” by L. C. Pyrnelle, one of 
the favorite juveniles of our childhood, th® 
fount of family quotation for two genera- 
tions. “De 1’l boy what God made done 
slip out de do?!” How we remember that, 
(we hope accurately!) and other moments. 
And we never hoped to recall the author’s 
name. Who then was L. C. Pyrnelle? What 
else did he or she write? What was his or 
her history? ‘“Diddie, Dumps and Tot” 
deserves to be an American children’s classic 
for ages. It is in a class with Habberton’s 
“Helen’s Babies.’ How glad we are that 
it is again available! : 

Alfred Kreymborg and his wife have 
sailed for England where Kreymborg will 
be a guest lecturer on American poetry at 
Oxford. After finishing his work there 
he and Mrs. Kreymborg plan to motor 
through England, spend the winter in 
France, and the spring in Italy and Ger- 
many. ... 

A. H. Reinhard of Mills College, Cali- 
fornia, is kind enough to send us another 
of those place names like Congruity, Pa., 
and Troublesome, Colorado. His announce- 
ment is that a certain bustling village in 
his bustling state calls itself Tranquillity, 
California... . 

Zona Gale’s latest book is a volume of 
short stories from Knopf entitled “Bridal 
Pond.” The title story was included in 
the O. Henry Prize Stories for 1928 and 
some of the others have appeared in the 
leading magazines. .. . 

John Cheever’s article in the New Re- 
public for October first, upon his expulsion 
from a Massachusetts academy at the end 
of his Junior year, is not really an article 
but a series of impressions. It is an unusual 
statement, it shows a real ability to write, 
it reveals a mind that does its own think- 
ing, it has the ring of sincerity. Here are 
talent and observation that apparently de- 
manded greater learning and_ intellectual 
honesty than they found. In the cog-wheels 
of a mechanical process of “education” they 
did not prove of the “run of the mill.” 
Which is merely another proof that educa- 
tion should not be standardized and me- 
chanized, and that the modern teacher must 
be entirely and actually abreast of the most 
intelligent thought of his time. Obviously 
there are more aspects to the problem than 
that of this one student’s; but a lively, 
candid, young mind, articulate as in this 
instance and turned satiric at the start, sim- 
ply through the process of keen observation, 
may well give the pedagogue pause. 

Now, since Frank Ernest Hill’s modern- 
ization of Chaucer, there’s another version 
in modern English by William Van Wyck 
in an edition illustrated by Rockwell Kent 
and published by Covici-Friede, the edition 
designed and printed under the supervision 
of S. 4. Jacobs in two folio volumes of 560 
pages, 1ox1s. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine copies of this book will be issued, of 
which nine hundred and twenty-four, each 
signed by Rockwell Kent, are for sale at 
$50 the copy, and seventy-five copies bound 
in full pigskin, each signed by Kent, and 
each containing an extra run of the illus- 
trations printed in panels of five, each panel 
signed by Kent, will be for sale at $250 
the copy. (The latter are completely sold 
cut.) Van Wyck’s is a complete render- 
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The Amen Corner 


We have just extricated ourselves from 
the clutter of post-vacation mail, and have 
found one list of Fall Books that we hasten 
to recommend above all others. Its inter- 
esting paragraphs have evoked in us an in- 
ordinate eagerness to see some of the vol- 
umes and to own others. It is the Fall List 
of the Oxford University Press, New York. 

We niust hasten to add that we immedi- 
ately rushed to 114 Fifth Avenue to see if 
some of the titles might have slipped into 
being. (Old acquaintance with this modest 
house has taught us that such things happen, 
and that some of the worthiest books of our 
generation enter the town unheralded by the 
Mayor’s Reception Committee and Wall 
Street’s ticker tapes.) 

The Growth of the American Republic’ 
is such a book, and, sure enough, we dis- 
covered it sunning itself in our favorite pub- 
lic library. This is a fascinating story of 
our cultural and national development up 
to the World War. It contains a wealth of 
local detail, one of its conspicuous excellen- 
cies being the fairest and most impartial ac- 
count of the Civil War and Reconstruction 
Periods that we have ever read. The de- 
velopment of the Middle West and the Pa- 
cific Coast is, we believe, more thoroughly 
narrated here than in any other American 
history. And it is written by two of our 
foremost historians, Samuel Eliot Morison 
and Henry Steele Commager. 

_XXth Century Sculptors,’ by Stanley Cas- 
son, and just published, is another that we 
could not resist buying for repeated reading 
at home. Its pithy accounts and estimates 
of the work of our most significant present- 
day sculptors are fascinating reading and, 
with the liberal number of illustrations of 
their best works, become the best guides we 
have seen on modern plastic art. Incidental- 
ly, Eric Gill has done a delightful wood- 
cut for the title page. 

Athletics of the Ancient World’ is another 
book just out that has many appeals, It is 
the story of the origins of wrestling, boxing, 
football, polo, bull-fighting, etc. It is beau- 
tifully illustrated on almost every page, and 
interesting comparisons are made between 
the ancient athletic sculpture and that of our 
present-day Tait McKenzie. Its stories of 
sport include Chinese, Egyptian, Phenician, 
Cretan, Greek, and Roman. You could think 
of no better Christmas gift book for the 
sportsman, artist, or classicist than this hand- 
some volume. 

The Wheel of Fire’, by G. Wilson Knight, 
contains a remarkable series of Shakespearian 
studies, The preface by T. S. Eliot will in- 
terest collectors of, that critic’s works, and 
the whole book will reveal Shakespeare as 
few, if any, of us had the insight to see him. 

These books, as we said above, we have 
seen and read, but the following titles, which 
have not yet appeared, will be well worth 
watching for. 

Modern Universities: European and 
American, by Abraham Flexner, is, we are 
told, the most provocative analysis of the 
faults and failures of our American higher 
educational institutions that has come out. 

One hundred per cent Nordic Americans 
will praise Thor for the arrival of a Later 
Testament in the form of Leif Eriksson: 
Discoverer of America. By this we do not 
mean that they will find any pseudo-patriotic 
bunk about the Chosen People of America. 
On the contrary, Mr. E. J. Gray has made 
a very careful examination of old Norse 
sagas and the New England Coast (taking 
his clue from Runic inscriptions he discov- 
ered upon “the Leif Rock”) and shows that 
Martha’s Vineyard (as Leif’s headquarters) 
and Nantucket and Vineyard Sounds (as 
Straumfjord) are the scenes of some of the 
most stirring adventures of the Norsemen, 
and that their sagas recount a hitherto un- 
known chapter of American history. It is 
a masterpiece of scientific deduction that 
will amaze everyone interested in the Eu- 
ropean invasion of America. 

Studies in Keats, by J. Middleton Mur- 
ray, will include six studies supplementary 
to Keats and Shakespeare, which, when it 
appeared a few years ago, was called “the 
most remarkable criticism since Coleridge.” 

The Legacy of Arabia, the newest mem- 
ber of that fascinating series, will tell you 
what we owe to Arabia in literature, medi- 
cine, astronomy, law, language, etc. Each 
subject is dealt with by a specialist. 

A Miniature History of Art, by R. H. 
Wilenski, with a chapter by E. A. Jewell, is 
a thumbnail sketch of art from cave paint- 
ings to Picasso. Its lists of works in the 
prominent American museums are practical 
guides to the best art in America. 

If you have not yet seen this catalogue of 
books, we recommend that you send for one. 


—THE OXONIAN. 
(1) $6.00. (2) $3.50. (%) $12.00. (*) $4.50. 
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The Aristocrats of Travel Books in an Attractive Low-Priced Edition 


Beautiful, Large 
Royal Octavo 
Volumes, Richly 
Bound, Illustrated 
and Decorated. 
Each Volume Only 


THE CREAM OF TRAVEL-ADVENTURE 
BOOKS—YOU HAVE THIS DIVERSI- 
FIED LIST TO CHOOSE FROM 


BEYOND KHYBER PASS 
By Lowell Thomas 
ATOLLS OF THE SUN 
By Frederick O'Brien 
COLOMBIA, LAND OF MIRACLES 
By Blair Niles 
WHERE STRANGE GODS CALL 
By Harry Hervey 
iN BARBARY 
By E. Alexander Powell 
SAILING ACROSS EUROPE 
By Negley Farson 
THE LAST OF FREE AFRICA 
By Gordon MacCreagh 
JUNGLE PATHS AND INCA RUINS 
By Wm. Montgomery McGovern 
THE VENTURE BOOK 
By Elinor Mordaunt 
a THE CITY OF THE SACRED WELL 
By T. A. Willard 
AFTER YOU, MAGELLAN 
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The most fascinating records of adventure, by the best- 
known globe-trotters of the day, are now available in 
handsomer volumes than ever before at the unexampled 
low price of $1.50. Here are books by Lowell Thomas, 
Frederick O'Brien, Blair Niles, Colonel Powell and many 
others in a splendid new edition which you will be proud 
to display on your bookshelves. 
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A WHOLE LIBRARY WITHIN YOUR REACH 


You can buy half this entire series of twelve large vol- 7 
umes for the price of two ordinary travel books! For ( 
the first time it is possible to own a library of some of 
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CENTURY 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 





TUNDRA 


By THE EDINGTONS 
With the cooporation of "Bert'' Hansen, 
former U. S. Deputy Marshal for Alaska 


The amazing story of Hansen's years in 
Alaska—a man and his dogs on the 
frozen trails of the North. $2.50 


GIANTS OF THE 
OLD WEST 


By FRERERICK R. BECHDOLT 


ENCHANTED 
BRITTANY 


By AMY and THORNTON OAKLEY 


The most picturesque region of France. 
Magnificently illustrated by Mr. Oakley. 
$4.00 


BLACK BREAD AND 
RED COFFINS 


By NEGLEY FARSON 


as By James F. Leys, Jr. th id’ } 

3 SPANISH SUNSHINE os pil sty egg ping _— at 
hy Geccar Geer is extraordinary price. Ask your bookseller to show 

ee | you the complete line of VAGABOND BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED OCTOBER 31 


INDIA: LAND OF THE 
BLACK PAGODA 


By LOWELL THOMAS 


A stunning picture of the greatest human 


ectacie in the world. Fu y 





illustrated 


$4.00 


LAFITTE THE PIRATE 


By LYLE SAXON 
Illustrated by E. H. Suydam 


: A vivid “talki alk " of the men The story of the most famous ‘bad man 
‘ — epic — ~— “sal sik anban, a oe ag euiilie f Old Louisiana. $5.00 
ee ee ee seat Russia. Colored Illustrations. $4.00 CYRUS HALL 
VAGABOND DE LUXE McCORMICK 


By JOHN MARSHALL 


Adventures of a gentleman hobo swank- 
ing round the world on no money and 


SETH PARKER'S ALBUM 
By SETH PARKER 


of Jonesport, Maine 


By WILLIAM T. HUTCHINSON 


A biography of the American farmer 
who invented the reaper and revolu 


Illus. $5.00 


tionized agriculture. 





a smile. Illus. $3.50 The stories epigrams and ''sayin's" of 
the Yankee radio cue as LEOPOLD FIRST 
The Founder of Modern Belgium 
FEATURED ON THE NEW AMERICAN By COMTE LOUIS DE LICHTERVELDE 
BROADWAY The life of the first King of the Belgians. 
By ANN KNOX LITERATURE ius. $4.00 
How "'stars"’ are made on Broadway— By FRED LEWIS PATTEE EARLY AMERICAN i 
a dazzling realistic novel. $2.50 A historical and critical survey of U. S. SILVER Vig 
iterature from 1890 and 1930. $3.50 By C. LOUISE AVERY af : 
CONSIDER THE An invaluable handbook for calectors inl 
CONSEQUENCES CHILD TRAINING ener epee: eee eae 
By V. M. HILLYER THE AMERICAN ry 
By WEBSTER & HOPKINS re oo é es, 
Author of “A Child's History of the ILLUSION rey Y 
A unique literary pastime by.the authors World," etc. ¥ 
of "I've Got Your Number." $1.50 ; ay By LUCIEN LEHMAN : 
A new and revised edition. Illus. $2.00 Se whe 
A Frenchman explains the U. S. A. to a, 
his countrymen. A _ provocative book os r 
CASANOVA JONES THE STORY OF $2.00 
By JOSEPH ANTHONY INEANCY FRENCH HEELS = 
Illustrated by Willy Pogany TO SPURS 


The gorgeous spoof on Prohibition set 
to jazz rhythm. The laugh of the year. 
$2.00 


By DR. |. NEWTON KUGELMASS 


An up-to-date handbook of the baby’s 
care, feeding and training. _ Illus. $3.50 


By LORAINE HORNADAY FIELDING 


Dude ranching in Montana described by 
a girl who did it. illus. $2.50 
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ij HE greatest romances, the most thrilling adven- 
ture stories, the finest history, poetry, biography, 
drama, travel stories—the finest books in all litera- 
ture—here they are—150 of the most successful 
books—a special selection of the most popular and 
best selling titles in Everyman’s Library. And the 
price is only 90c each! Here are books for pleasure 


Books to fit the hand, the mind. the mood and the 
purse of every man and woman. Each volume com- 
plete and unabridged. Printed in clear type. High 
grade paper. 
Modern and colorful jackets. Uniform pocket size. 
And sold in single volumes only, not costly sets. 
Look through this list now. Select the books you 


Handsome library cloth binding. 


and entertainment, for knowledge and wisdom. want. Then take the coupon to your book store. 


150 of the Best Selling and Most Popular Books in All Literature 


American Short Stories. Intro. by John 
Cournos 

Austen, Jane. Emma 

Austen, Jane. Pride and Prejudice 

Austen, Jane. 
Persuasion 


Balzac. Old Goriot 


Northanger Abbey and 


. Barbusse, Henri. Under Fire 


Blackmore, R. D. Lorna Doone 
Borrow, George. Romany Rye 
Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre 
Bronte, Emily. Wuthering Heights 
Burney, Fanny. Evelina 

Burns, Robert. Poems and Songs of 


. Butler, Samuel. The Way of All Flesh 


Intro. by William Lyon Phelps 


- Butler, Samuel. Erewhon. Intro. by 


393-4. 


420. 
81. 
27. 

325. 

231. 

63,271 

467. 

355-6. 


F. B. Hackett 

8. Byron, Lord. Poems and Plays. 
(Vols. l, ll, Ill) 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice in Wonderland, 
Through the Looking Glass and 
Other Comic Pieces 

Cellini, Benvenuto. Autobiography of 
Cervantes, M. de. Don Quixote (2 
vols.). Trans. by Motteux 

Chesterfield, Lord. Letters to his Son 

Collins, Wilkie. The Woman in White 

Cooper, J. F. Deerslayer 

Cooper, J. F. Last of the Mohicans 

Dana, R. H. Two Years Before the 
Mast 

Defoe, Daniel. Moll Flanders 

Dickens, C. David Copperfield 

Dickens, C. Oliver Twist 

Dickens, C. Pickwick Papers 

Dickens, C. Tale of Two Cities 

Dostoieffsky, Fedor. Crime and Pun 
ishment 

Dostoieffsky, Fedor. The Idiot 
Dostoieffsky, Fedor. The Brothers 
Karamazov (2 vols.) 

Dumas. Count of Monte Cristo (2 
vols.) 

Dumas. The Forty-Five 

Dumas. The Three Musketeers 

Eliot, George. Adam Bede 

Eliot, George. The Mill on the Floss 

Elict, George. Romola 

. Euripides (2 vols.) 

Fielding, Henry. Joseph Andrews 
Fielding, Henry. Tom Jones (2 vols.) 

Flaubert, G. Madame Bovary 

Gaskell. Cranford 

Gissing, George. The Private Papers ot 
Henry Ryecroft 

Goldsmith, Oliver. The Vicar of Wake- 
field 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. House of Seven 
Gables 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. The Scarlet 
Letter 

Hudson, W. H. The Purple Land. In- 
tro. by Theodore Roosevelt 
Hugo, Victor. Les Miserables (2 v.) 

Ibsen, Henrik. Ghosts, An Enemy of 
the People, and Warriors of Helge- 
land 

Ibsen, Henrik. Peer Gynt 

Ibsen, Henrik. A Doll's House, The 
Wild Duck and The Lady from the 
Sea 

Keats, John. Poems of 
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To celebrate the passing of the 25,000,000 mark in Everyman's Library Sales. 


“It is always a pleasure to 
announce the publication 
of good books at a rea- 
sonable price. Everyman’s 
Library has been a boon 
in this respect.”—Harry 
Hansen. 


“Everyman’s Library was 
the first intelligent and 


comprehensive attempt in 
this century to supply to 
the public good books 
printed in good type on 
good paper, in uniform 
format, in inexpensive 
binding and at a very low 
cost."—The Los Angeles 
Record. 


“Every man should read 
them and own them. As 
gift books they are superb, 
but they hold a far greater 
value to those who want 
to fill their library shelves 
with the greatest litera- 
ture."—The Ohio State 
Journal. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 300 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


For Pleasure and Entertainment 


Lamb, Charles. Essays of Elia 

Longfellow, Henry W. Poems 1823- 
1866 

Marco Polo. Travels 

Marryat, Capt. Masterman Ready 

Melville, Herman. Moby Dick 

Melville, Herman. Typee 

Michiewicz. Pan Tadeusz 

Milton, John. Poems 

Palgrave, F. T. Golden Treasury 

Poe, E. A. Tales of Mystery and 
Imagination 


Prevost, L’Abbe and Merimee, Prosper. 
Manon Lescaut and Carmen 


Reade, Charles. Cloister and the Hearth 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. And Six 
Plays of Calderon. Trans. by Fitz- 
gerald 

Scott, Sir W. Heart of Midlothian 

Scoit, Sir W. Ivanhoe 

Scott, Sir W. Kenilworth 

Scott, Sir W. Quentin Durward 

Shelley, Mary W. Frankenstein 

Short Stories by Russian Authors 

Smollet, Tobias G. Roderick Random 

Sterne Laurence. Tristram Shandy 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Treasure 
Island and Kidnapped 

Surtees, R. S. Jorrock’s Jaunts and 
Jollities 

Swift, Jonathan. Gulliver's Travels 

Tha€ke:ay, W. M. Henry Esmond 

Thackeray, W. M. Vanity Fair 
Tolstoi, Count Leo. Anna Karenina 
(2 vols.) 

Tomlinson, H. M. The Sea and the 
Jungle 

Trollope, Anthony. Barchester Towers 

Verne, Jules. Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea 


For Wisdom and Knowledge 


Aeschylus. Lyrical Dramas 
A Kempis, Thomas. The Imitation of 

Christ 
Aristophanes. Trial of Euripides, The 

Frogs, The Clouds and The Wasps 
Aristotle. Politics 
Aucassin and Nicolette, and 15 Other 

Mediaeval Romances and Legends 
Aurelius, Marcus. Meditations 
Bacon, Francis. Essays of 
Boswell, J. Life of Dr. Johnson (2 v.) 
Browne, Sir Thomas. Religio Medici, 

Urn Burial, etc. 

Browning, Robert. Poems (2 vols.) 
Bullfinch, Thomas. The Age of Fable 
Bunyan, John. Pilgrim's Progress 

Carlyle, T. French Revolution (2 v.) 
Carlyle, T. Sartor Resartus, Heroes and 

Hero-Worship 
Century of Essays, A. An Anthology 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Canterbury Tales 
Dante. Divine Comedy 
Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe 
De Quincy, Thomas. Confessions of an 

English Opium Eater 


234. Dickens, C. Great Expectations 
12. Emerson, R. W. Essays (both series) 

743. English Short Stories. [5th to 20th 
Centuries 

404. Epictetus. Moral Discourses 

381. Everyman and Other Miracle Plays 

316. Franklin, Benjamin. Autobiography 

335. Goethe, J. W. von. Faust 

405-6. Herodotus. Trans. by George Raw 
linson (2 vols.) 

453. Homer. The Iliad 

454. Homer. The Odyssey 

117. Irving, Washington. Sketch Book 

357. James, G. P. R. Richelieu 

739. James, Wm. Selected Papers on Phi- 
losophy 

712. Josephus. Wars of the Jews 

20. Kingsley, Charles. Westward Ho! 

380. Koran, The. Trans. by J. M. Rodwell 

206. Lincoln, Abraham. Speeches and Letters 

750. Lucretius. On the Nature of Things 

80. Lytton, Edward Bulwer. Last Days of 
Pompeii 

280. Machiavelli. The Prince 

45-6. Malory, Sir T. Le Morte d’Arthur 
(2 vols.) 

383. Marlowe, Christopher. Plays and Poems 

830-1. Moliere. Comedies 

53-4. Pepy’s Samuel. Diary (2 vols.) 

64. Plato’s Republic 

456. Plato’s Five Dialogues. On Poetic In- 
spiration 

457. Plato. Socratic Discourse and Xeno- 
phon. Memorabilia 

407-8-9. Plutarch’s Lives. Dryden's Trans. 
revised by A. H. Clough. (3 vols.) 

791. Poe, E. A. Poems and Essays 

826-7 Rabelais, Francois. Heroic Deeds of 
Gargantua and Pantagruel (2 v.) 

630-1 Roget’s Thesaurus (2 vols.) 

518. Rousseau, J. J. Emile or Education 

200. St. Augustine. Confessions 

485. St. Francis of Assisi. The Little 
Flowers, The Mirror of Perfection, 
Bonaventura’s Life 

153. Shakespeare. Comedies 

154. Shakespeare. Histories and Poems of 

155. Shakespeare. Tragedies 

257-8. Shelley, P. B. Poetical Works 
vols.) 

95. Sheridan, R. B. Plays 

495. Smith, William. A Smaller Classical 
Dictionary 

114. Sophocles. Dramas of 

481. Spinoza, Benedict de. Ethics, etc. 

766. Stevenson, Robert Louis. An _ Inland 
Voyage and Travels with a Donkey 
in the Cevennes 

44-626. Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. Poems of 
Vol. | and II 

281. Thoreau, H. D. Walden 

455. Thucydides. Polonnesian War. Trans. 
by Richard Crawley 

742. Turgeniev, Ivan. Fathers and Sons 

784-5-6-7. Vasari, G. Lives of the Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects (4 vols.) 

161. Virgil. Aeneid 

573. Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass and 
Democratic Vistas 


TAKE OR MAIL THIS COUPON TO YOUR BOOKSTORE 


SRO-11 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following copies of the EVERY- 
MAN’S LIBRARY which I have encircled below. 


CO Money Inclosed 
120 
122 
134 
135 
140 
153 
154 
155 
160 
161 
170 
176 
179 


O Charge OC. O. D. 
335 455 605 800-A 
336 456 612-3 800-B 
352 457 616 800-C 
355-6 617 800-D 
357 630-1  800-E 


363-4 
380 
381 
382 
383 
384 
385-6 
393-4 
404 
405-6 
407-8-9 
420 


653 
682 
712 
739 
742 
743 
747 
750 
758 
763 
766 
784-5-6-7 
790 


7 
840 
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